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PREFACE 


This issue of the Bulletin conforms to the same plan as the 
earlier ones. The sources from which the different sections are’ 
compiled are indicated in the relevant contexts. The Institute is 
indebted to all those who have helped in the compilation of the 
Bulletin. 


The Institute is grateful to the Government of India and to 
the Government of Tamil Nadu for their grants for the year 1971 
which has enabled the Institute to continue to function on the 
same lines as it did in the previous years. To the University of 
Madras and its esteemed Vice Chancellor, Thiru N. D. Sundara- 
vadivelu, who is the President of the Institute, it is indebted in 
no small measure. The University accommodates the Institute 
in its buildings, and provides it with other amenities; its large 
academic staff in its various Research Departments in the 
Humanites offer their hearty co-operation in the work of the 
Institute. It also bears as usual, the cost of paper and printing 
the two issues of the Bulletin for the year. The Executive 
Committee has given much ready help in the management of the 
Institute both on its administrative and academic sides, 


I wish to add that with this issue of the Bulletin, I am retiring 
from the Directorship of the Institute which I have held from 1957. 
Dr. K K. Pillay, M. A., D. Litt., D. Phil (Oxon) is taking charge 
of the Institute as my successor. He held the Chair of Indian 
History in the University of Madras (1954-66) and subsequently 
served as Professor of Area Studies (South Asian Studies) which 
falls within the scope of the work of this Institute, viz, the study of 
the traditional cultures of South and South-East Asia. It has been 
my desire to stabilize the Institute by making it permanent, es- 
pecially because in the present context of the need for the mutual 
understanding and appreciation of the traditional cultures of the 
countries of South and South-East Asia, the Institute, whose work 
has been very well appreciated in India and abroad can function 
effectively towards this objective; and I am sure that under the 
fostering care of the enlightened Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Madras and President of the Institute (Thiru N. D. Sundara- 
vadivelu) who is greatly interested in the promotion of cultural 
studies, the Institute will expand its activities and also become 


permanent. 


30th June 1971. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
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DVAITA VEDANTA AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 


TO 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


BY 


T. P. RAMACHANDRAN, m.4., Ph.D, 
Lecturer, Centre of Advanced Study in Philosophy 
University of Madras. 


SECTION ONE: HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


I. The background to the evolution of Duaita Vedanta 


All the Vedanta schools agree that the central teaching of 
the Upanisads is that Brahman is the ultimate principle under- 
lying the physical world and souls, All of them trace the whole 
realm of material objects and individual souls to their common 
basis, namely Brahman, The world and souls cannot be explained 
without postulating Brahman as their essential basis. 


The chief difference among the Vedanta schools lies in the 
manner in which the world and souls can be said to be connected 
with Brahman. There are certain passages in the Upanisads 
which assert the non-difference of the world and souls from 
Brahman (abheda sruti) and there are others which speak of 
their difference from Brahman (bheda Sruti). These apparently 
contradictory passages have to be reconciled, and the mode of 
reconciliation adopted by each school represents its basic philoso- 


phical position. 


According to Sankara, the texts teaching non-difference are 
primary and those teaching difference are intended only to lead 
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to the real teaching which is conveyed by the texts of non- 
difference, Brahman is the only reality; the world and souls are 
mere appearances of Brahman and have no existence apart from 
Brahman. 


According to Ramanuja, the texts teaching difference and 
those teaching non difference are equally important. The world 
and souls are therefore different as well as non-different from 
Brahman. In so far as the world and souls are imperfect, they 
are different from Brahman who is perfect. At the same time, 
they are non-different from Brahman in the sense that they form 
the body and the attributes of Brahman. 


According to Madhva, the texts teaching difference convey 
the real teaching of the Upanisads. The world and souls are 
absolutely different from Brahman. But this does not mean 
that they are independent realities, Brahman is the only 
independent reality (svatanira tattva). The world and souls are 
no doubt separate from Brahman, but they are dependent on 
Brahman. They are dependent realities (paratanira tattva), 
According to Madhva, the texts which teach non-difference 
are intended only to emphasize the independent character 


of Brahman as against the dependent nature of the world 
and souls, 


The nature of Brahman is also conceived differently by 
Advaita on the one hand ard Vigistadvaita and Dvaita on the 
other. According to Advaita, Brahman which is the only reality 
is beyond all determination. Hence attributes cannot be ascribed 
to it; it is mirguna, But owing to our ignorance nirguna 
Brahman appears as though endowed with attributes (saguna). 
According to both Visistadvaita and Dvaita, however, Brahman 
in reality, is endowed with all auspicious attributes and is 
identified with Visnu or Narayana. 


Historically, Dvaita Vedanta arose as a reaction mostly 
against Advaita and to a less extent against Visistadvaita. 
Madhva, who first expounded the school systematically, is said to 
have lived from 1199 to 1278 A.D. He appeared on the Indian 
philosophical scene after the schools of Sankar 


a and Ramanuj 
had become well established, 1 the 


His early training [was in the 
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classics of Advaita, but he was soon dissatisfied with this 
Philosophy. His basic objections against Advaita were twos 


Firstly, according to Madhva, Advaita ignored the testimony 
of common experience. Common experience presents us witha 
world of diverse particulars. Difference is real because it is 
actually perceived. Philosophy should not ignore the facts of 
common experience, but must seek their deeper significance. 
According to Madhva, neither reasoning nor scripture is incon- 
sistent with the evidence of common experience. On the contrary, 
they only justify the fact of difference. 


Secondly, Madhva felt that Sankara’s concept of nirguna 
Brahman did not provide for and was even detrimental to the 
needs of religion and ethics. (Religion, in the restricted sense of 
the term, is the belief in and worship of the personal God.) The 
human mind yearns for the warmth and solace that comes from 
believing in a personal God and offering devotion to him, God 
in the personal form is also necessary as the dispenser of moral 
justice. Without belief in God as the Supreme Person, there will 
be no incentive for moral action. Madhva regarded Sankara’s, 
Advaita as a barren intellectualism which ignored the needs of 
the emotions and the will in man. 


On both these grounds Madhva felt that there was need for a 
new philosophy to counteract Advaita. Dvaita Vedanta thus 
arose as a pluralistic and theistic protest against the non-dualistic 


and absolutistic philosophy of Sankara. 


There is no doubt that before the time of Madhva, Ramaauja 
{1017 to 1137) had formulated a system of philosophy which 
sought to be a corrective to Advaita in respect of both the 
objections mentioned above. Vigistadvaita admits the notion of 
difference between the world and souls on the one hand and 
Brahman on the other within a scheme in which the former are 
organically related to Brahman, the supreme personal God, as his 
body or attributes. Bat Madhva regarded Ram inuja’s admission 
of difference as inadequate. The postulation of difference in the 
midst of identity led to many logical contradictions in Vidista- 
dvaita, which Madhva thought could be avdided only by 
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a thorough-going philosophy of difference which excludes non- 
difference. On the religious side, Madhva regarded such an 
intimate relationship as conceived by Ramdnuja between the 
world and souls, which are imperfect, and Brahman, who is 
perfect, as sacriligious. The idea of the supremacy ofjBrahman 
can be preserved only if we grant absolute difference between the 
world and souls and Brahman. The needs of theistic philosophy 
are fully met, according to Madhva, in Dvaita and not in 
Visistadvaita. 


2. Madhva’s works 


Like the other schools of Vedanta, Dvaita is based on the 
three fundamental scriptural sources (prasthana-traya), namely 
the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-gita, and the Brahma-sitra. But in 
addition to these, Madhva claims support for his doctrine from: 
the Itihasas, the Vaignava Agamas (Paficaratra Agamas), and the 
Vaisnava Puranas, especially the Bhagavata. Madhva has written 
thirty-seven works, which include commentaries on the above 
sources as well as independent works. If the philosophy of 
Madhva may be described as ‘Pluralistic Theism’, in general, it 
may be said that while the pluralistic as well as the theistic 
elements in the system are derived from the Upanisads, the 
Bhagavad-gua, and the Brahma.sitva, the theistic element 
receives additional support from the Itihasas, the Agamas, and 
the Puranas. 


3. The post-Madhva period 


Madhva’s writings were characterized by brevity. They were 
interpreted elaborately by Jayatirtha (1366 to 1388). About a 
century after Jayatirtha, the history of Dvaita begins to be 
marked by controversy of a protracted and profound nature 
between its followers and those of Advaita. During this phase, 
the Dvaita school produced such brilliant dialecticians as 
Vyasatirtha or Vydsaraya (1478 to 1539) and Ramac&rya, who 
contributed considerably to the development of its philosophy. 
Among the subjects of the controversy between the Dvaitins 
and the Advaitins, the more important are (1) the nature of 
knowledge, (2) the knowledge and status of the world, (3) the 
theory of avidya, (4) the nature of Brahman, and (5) liberation. 
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The religious side of the Dvaita school may also be briefly 
stated. Madhva identified Brahman with Visnu, or Narayana, 
one of the three primary forms of God in Hinduism. Thus, 
like Vigistadvaita, Dvaita represents the combination of the 
Vaisnava cult in Hindu religion with the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. And devotion to Visnu occupies an important place 
in Dvaita. In the post-Madhva period there arose a number of 
saints in Karnataka who developed the cult of devotion to Hari, 
or Visnu. They called themselves Hari-dasas, or servants of Hari. 
The songs which they composed ia praise of Hari in the Kannada 
language have come to enrich the philosophy of Dvaita. 


SECTION TWO: THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 
Toric I. THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 


T. The status of the object 


The common assumption of all schools of epistemology is 
that there are three factors involved in knowledge—the subject 
which knows, the object which is known, and the process of 
knowing. The main difference among the schools of epistemology 
is in regard to the status of the object. According to some 
schools, an object exists independently of our knowledge of it. 
This view is known as realism. According to others, the existence 
of the object is not absolutely independent of our cognition. 
This view is known as idealism. The two views are not however 
mutually exclusive. Each represents the dominant trend of a 


theory of knowledge. 


The epistemology of Dvaita may be described as realistic. 
It postulates the existence of objects quite apart from knowledge. 
The reality of the object remains unaltered whether a mind 
cognizes it or not. Further, as in Visistadvaita, the object known 
necessarily possesses attributes, and there is no attributeless 
entity. It is not the object that is determined by knowledge, but 
it is knowledge that is determined by the object. The form of our 
cognition is determined by the attributes of the object. Thus the 
object-of knowledge is objective and not subjective. 
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2. The relation between the object and its knowledge 


Dvaita postulates a unique kind of relationship between the 
two, which is known as vigaya-visayi-bhava, or the relation between 
the revealed and the revealer. Like the object, this relation also 
is external to knowledge and not a part of it. It is not an idea, 
or concept. For each object there is a separate visaya-vigayi- 
bhava to connect it with its own separate cognition. The realistic 
attitude is evident even here. 


3, The relation between knowledge and its knower 


The subject of knowledge is the self (atman). The self is a 
substance and knowledge belongs to it as its attribute, or 
property. In this Dvaita agrees with Visistadvaita and Nyaya. 
But according to Nyaya, knowledge is only an adventitious 
attribute of the self. Dvaita points out that if this position is 
accepted, we will have to admit that when bereft of knowledge , 
the self would be reduced to an insentient entity (jada). There. 
fore, along with Vigistadvaita, Dvaita regards knowledge as the 
inseparable and eternal quality of the self. Dvaita also criticizes 
Advaita, according to which knowledge is not the quality, but the 
essence of the self. (It must, however, be remembered that the 
knowledge which is said to be identical with the self by the 
Advaitin is pure consciousness without reference to objects, which 
according to the Dvaitin, does not exist, ) 


4, The characteristics of knowledge 


Knowledge is dependent on its object. 
ledge are separate from one another and var 
qualities. Hence the resulting knowledg 
(sakhanda) and is determinate (savisega). That is, we have 
Separate cognitions and not one uniform cognition. And each 
cognition is of a specific nature which is determined by the quali- 
ties of the object. According to Advaita, as the basis of parti- 
cular cognitions of objects, there is Consciousness that is 
undivided (akhanda) and which is not determined (nirvisega). 
This, Dvaita says, is impossible, According to Dvaita, (as 
according to Vigistadvaita) consciousness without a content is a 
contradiction in terms, Consciousness is always about something. 


The objects of know- 
y according to their 
€ consists of parts 
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5. The process of knowing 


Like most other schools of Indian philosophy, Dvaita 
distinguishes the self (Ziman) from what is called the internal 
organ (aniahkarana), or mind (manas), which is its accessory or 
adjunct. The manas is the chief instrument of knowledge, The 
manas undergoes transformation (vrtti) according to the qualities 
of the object to be known. This transformation, or mode, assumed 
by the manas, is the knowledge of the object. The self is the 
agent {which initiates the knowing process, and therefore know. 
ledge belongs to the self although it occurs in the manas. Since 
cognition takes place by a modification (vr) of the mind, the 
knowledge (jaana) that the individual souls (jivas) possess is 
strictly called vriti-jfana to distinguish it from the knowledge 
possessed by God (Iévara). 


6. Is knowledge self-revealing ? 


Knowledge reveals objects. But how is knowledge revealed ? 
According to the Nyaya school, while knowledge can reveal 
objects, it cannot reveal itself, but requires another knowledge to 
reveal it. The knowledge of an object is revealed when we 
reflect upon the experience. That is to say it is revealed by an 
after-knowledge (anuvyavasaya). The schools of Dvaita, Vidista- 
dvaita, and Advaita criticize this view on the ground that if one 
knowledge has to be revealed by another knowledge, the second 
knowledge too will have to be revealed by yet another knowledge, 
and so on ad infinitum. Therefore all the three schools of Vedanta 
hold that knowledge is revealed by itself. It is sva-prakasa and 
not para-prakasa. But both Dvaita and Vigistadvaita differ from 
Advaita on the nature of the self-revelation (sva-prakasatva) of 
knowledge. According to Advaita, what reveals cannot itself be 
spoken of as the revealed. Therefore in the self-revelation of 
knowledge the terms revealer and revealed have no meaning. But 
according to Dvaita and Vidistadvaita, knowledge can be spoken 
of as both what reveals and as what is revealed ; knowledge 


reveals itself by itself. 


7, The nature of God's knowledge 


The knowledge belonging to the Lord (Iigvara) is, like the 
knowledge of the individual soul, possessed of parts (sakhanda) 
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and determinate (saviśega). But while Īśvara has a knowledge of 
all objects simultaneously and continuously, the individual soul 
(jiva) knows each object only separately and successively. That 
is the Lord is omniscient whereas our knowledge is limited. The 
reason for this is that Igvara’s knowledge is not vurttt.imana and 
is not caused by means of pramanas. The omniscience of the 
Lord belongs to him as his body or form. 


Toric II. THE MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE 


( Anu-pramanas ) 
1. Introduction 


According to Dvaita, the term ‘ pramanaz’ may mean either 
the means of acquiring valid knowledge or the forms of valid 
knowledge acquired through these means. The forms of valid 
knowledge reveal the objects directly, and the means of valid 
knowledge reveal them only indirectly, namely by giving rise to 
the forms of valid knowledge. To bring out this distinction the 
forms of valid knowledge are regarded as primary among the 
pramdnas (kevala-pramana) and the means of valid knowledge as 
secondary (anu pramana). In other schools of Indian philosophy 
the term ‘pramana’ applies only to the means of valid knowledge. 


Like Visistadvaita, Dvaita accepts only three means of valid 
knowledge: perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), and 
verbal testimony (sabda). The reason is this, According to 
Dvaita, the objects to be known (prameya) are only of three kinds! 
those that can be known immediately, those that can be known 
mediately, and God. Perception is the means of knowing the first 
kind of prameya, inference is the means of knowing the second 
and verbal testimony is the means of knowing the third. 


2. Perception (pratyaksa. 


Perception is described by the Dvaitin as the means to th 
apprehension of that which is comparatively proximate, is n : 
mediated, and Present here and now. What is necesar for 
perception is the contact of the senses with the objects "This 
contact will result in valid perceptual knowledge only via both 
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the senses and the objects are free from defects. The defects 
in the senses are diseases such as jaundice in the eye. The defects 
in the objects are excessive remoteness, excessive smaliness, 
excessive nearness, andso on. The presence of defects in either 
the senses or the objects will result in invalid knowledge which 
may be either illusion or doubt, 


According to Dvaita, the senses (indriyas) are reckoned as 
seven in number. They are the five external senses (sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch), the internal organ (manas), 
and what is called the saksin. The conception of the manas as 
an indriya and the postulation of a seventh sense called szkgin 
are special features of Dvaita,. The function of the manas here 
is to coordinate the five external senses and to act as a meang to 
recollection, or memory. The defects to which the mind is liable 
are passions and attachments. The eakgin is the witnessing 
consciousness, or the faculty of intuitive, or direct, perception. It 
is identical with the quality of sentience possessed by the 
self. The sakgin is the purest form of indrtya. It is not sub ject 
to defects and so always produces absolutely valid knowledge. 
The sakgin perceives the objects presented to all the other senses, 
through those senses. Besides, it directly perceives certain 
objects which cannot be perceived by the other senses. These 
are the self (giman), the internal organ (manas), the attributes of 
‘the manas, viz. pleasure (sukka) and pain (duhkha), ignorance 
(avidya), time (kala), and the unmanifested ether (avyakrta-akasa), 
It is a special feature of Dvaita that the self is known as an object 
by its own sentience, namely the sazsin. Our knowledge of all 
the other six indriyas is also due to the presence of 


sakgin. 


According to Dvaita, besides the existence (bhava) of objects, 
the non-existence (abhava) of objects also is perceivable, eg. in 
the statement ‘there is no jar on the ground.’ (According to 
Bhatta Mimdmsaé and Advaita, non-existence is khown by 
anupalabdhi and not by pratyaksa-) It may be asked, if non. 
existence is known by perception, with what is the sense in 
contact when it perceives non-existence ? The Dvaitin replies 
that, in this case, the sense is in contact with the locus, 
or the place where the object would have been had if been 


existent. 


2 
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The process of perception is as follows. First of all the self 
comes into contact with the mind. Then the mind comes into 
contact with the senses, and the senses in their turn with their 
objects Perception follows when the mind undergoes a modifica- 
tion through these contacts. 


It may also be noted that Dvaita does not recognize a pre- 
relational level of perception, which is admitted by many other 
schools. The common idea of perception is that it involves a 
reference to an object and its quality. For example, when we 
perceive a horse, we perceive it as possessing the characteristics 
of a horse. Thus perception is a complex phenomenon pointing 
to an object and its qualities in relation to each other. Hence 
‘perception is described as determinate. (savikalpaka), 


„According to the Nyaya school, there is a stage of perception 
previous to this where the object and its qualities are not brought 
into rclation, but which are perceived in isolation. We must have 
perceived the object by itself, the horseness by itself, and the 
relation between the two also by itself. This earlier stage is 
called indeterminate (nirvikalpaka), because the three elements 
have not been compounded. This earlier stage cannot be directly 
known and expressed in words, Bat its existence is to be inferred 
on the principle that the complex presupposes the simple. 


According to Dvaita, the existence of the nirvikalpaka level 
is an unwarranted assumption. It is not supported by common 
experience. The evidence of common experience is that perce 

tion, even in the first instance, points to an object as weenie 
qualities (savisega), and not as a bare something to be oe ith 
qualities later on. Hence, according to Dvaita, Seton is 


always savikalpaka, or determinate, It : 
: ? . always invol 
relation between the object and its attribute. y olves the 


Like Nyaya, Advaita and Sankhya conceive of a ntrvikalpak 
level of perception prior to the savikalpaka, but not in the ae 4 
sense as conceived by Nyaya. According to Advaita and Saithva 
also, at the nirvskalpaka level the relation between the Obie 
and the qualities does not present itself. But this is so a 
because the two are isolated percepts as in Nyāya, but because th 
two are merged together ina Single sensation, or feelin ps 
At this stage the mind has not yet come into play. It > a level 
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of mere sensation. Subsequently, when the mind“ interprets 
the sensation through a ogtti, a distinction is introduced between 
the object and its attributes. Thought splits up the original 
unity, or identity, of what is presented into object and quality, 
It is thus that we perceive object and quality in relation to each 
other at the savikalpaka level, 


The Dvaitin criticizes this view also. According to him, it is 
without warrant to suppose that there is a pre-relational level of 
mere sensation where the object and its qualities are in identity 
and that the distinction between them is newly introduced by 
thought, In accordance with his realistic position he argues that 
the mind does not interfere with the nature of the object. 
Therefore, if at the savikalpaka level perception presents objects 
in relation to qualities, this must be taken to be the nature of 
reality, i.e. objects are always with qualities. 


3, Inference (anumana) 


Jayatirtha in his Nyaya-sudha describes inference as a 
flawless reasoning from a mark to a certain conclusion on the 
basis of an inVariable relation that subsists between them. 
There are three essential factors involved in inference: the reason 
(hetu), the conclusion (s@dhya), and the relation of invariable 
concomitance between the two (vygpti). For example, the 
presence of the mark, namely smoke, on the hillis the reason 
(hetu, for reaching the conclusion (sadhya) that there is fire on the 
hill, and the progress of thought from the reason to the 
conclusion is made possible by the relation of invariable concomi- 


tance (vyapti) between smoke and fire. 


The vyapti is the relation of invariable concomitance between 
the reason and the conclusion. It is the vital element in inference. 
The method of ascertaining the soundness of yapti has been 
discussed by Indian logicians. According to the Nyaya school, 
the vyapti is to be verified by means of positive and negative 
instances. For example, we may show that wherever there is 
smoke, as in the oven and the sacrificial altar, there is also fire. 
The method of verification by means of positive instances is known 
as the agreement in presence (anvaya). We must also show that 
wherever there is no Gre, &g-, a tank of 4 river,-therd is no smoke. 
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The method of verification by means of negative instances`is 
known as agreement in absence (vyatireka). But according to the 
Dvaita school, the method of agreement in presence (anvaya) is 
sufficient to establish the soundness of vyapti. In proving the 
presence of a positive entity by means of the presence of another 
positive entity the consideration of negative instances is not 
relevant. 


Comparison (upamana) is accepted as a separate means of 
valid knowledge (pramana) by Nyaya, Mimarmsa, and Advaita. 
Mimamsa and Advaita further admit presumption (arthapatti) 
as another pramana. But Dvaita argues that neither of these is 
an independent pramana. Both can be reduced to inference 
(anumana). 


4. Verbal Testimony (sabda) 


Indian schools of philosophy are broadly divisible into two 
groups. Varieties of naturalism (svabha@va-vada) assume that 
reality is confined to what is given in common experience. They, 
therefore, believe in the legitimacy of only perception and 
inference based on perception and repudiate testimony as a 
means of new knowledge. But the majority of schools hold that 
the realm of reality is by no means exhausted by common 
experience and acknowledge verbal testimony as a unique pamana 
for knowing what lies beyond nature. Even in regard to sensuous 
matters there are many things which we cannot know by ourselves 
and for a knowledge of which we depend on the testimony of a 
trustworthy person (@pia) which comes to us through his words 
(zptavacana). In the sphere of the supra.sensuous we cannot but 
absolutely depend on verbal testimony, or authority. 


The validity of verbal testimony depends on the infallibility 
of its source, . Among the schools which accept verbal testimony 
(sabda) as a pramana, some believe that individual insight is 
ultimately adequate for a knowledge of the transcendental realm. 
Hence verbal testimony, according to them, has its source in the 
intuitive vision of a saint (yogin) A good example of this 
type of school is Jainism which traces its truths to the insight of 
great prophets like Mahavira.. But according to the other schools, 
thé appeal to the experience of an individual, however gifted, 
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involves a risk. As Kumarila Bhatta has remarked, a “ vision.” 
that has unfolded itself to but a single person may after all be an 
illusion. This is not to impugn the character of a saint. It 
only means that the realm of transcendental reality is not 
directly accessible to the mind of man, however gifted, morally 
and intellectually, he may be. Hence the excellence of the 
character of a teacher does not by itself guarantee the truth of his 
teaching. To avoid the possible defect of subjective notions being 
put forward as truth, these schools postulate verbal testimony 
that does not owe its origin to any human being, but is super- 
human (apauruseya) in some sense or other. Such testimony 
is the Veda, which constitutes revelation of truth. Since the 
Veda was revealed to inspired sages (rsi), or ‘heard’ by 
them, it is called drutt. The rsis were only the recipients of 
the Veda but not their authors. Since the Veda does not have 
a human origin, it is believed that it will not mislead us, But 
among the schools that accept the Veda as the authority on 
matters transcendental [described as orthodox, or Vedic (vaidtka)], 
opinion differs on the exact nature of the impersonal character 
(apaurugeyatva) of the Veda. Broadly, there are three views. 


According to the Nyaya school, Vedic sentences are of the 
same nature as ordinary sentences. Hence, like the latter, the 
Vedic sentences too have an origin, though not a human origin. 
At the time of creating the world, God (Isvara) creates the Veda 
and also reveals it to his devotees. Since the Veda has an origin, 
though not a human origin, it has an end also, That is the Veda 
is not eternal. The Veda is created and revealed anew at each 
creation of the world. 


According to Mimarnsa, there is no need to postulate God as 
the author of the Veda. Again, as there is neither creation nor 
dissolution of the world as a whole, the question of revelation 
at a particular stage does not arise. The Veda is thus . self- 
existent and eternal both in content and expression. 


The schools of Vedanta effect a reconciliation between the 
Nyaya and the Mimarsa views. The authority of the Veda can be 
absolute, only if the Veda is eternal. And the Veda çan be 
eternal, only if it is self-existent. Hence the idea of an origin 


to the Veda—even if it be a divine origin—is” unacceptable 
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to the Vedänta. But the world is created and resolved periodically, 
according to the Vedanta. There is therefore need for the 
manifestation, or revelation, of the Veda at the beginning of each 
world.period (kalpa) It is this that is ascribed to [évara. 
At the beginning of a kalpa Yévara reveals the Veda to the 
most excellent of beings. Before their revelation the words of the 
Veda are in a confused state. Order is imparted to them by 
Igvara ona pattern that is exactly identical with the pattern 
that obtaiaed among them in previous world-periods. 


We have now to note the special features of the Dvaita view 
of the Veda. The Dvaita school criticizes the Nyaya view of the 
omniscient Lord as the creator and revealer of the Veda. Firstly, 
Nyaya, which denies a permanent real body to God, cannot 
satisfactorily explain how God can create and teach the Veda. 
Secondly, the God of Nyaya is not the supreme being, but only a 
superior type of soul, There is no guarantee that such a God, if 
he is the author of the Veda, will not deceive mankind by false 
statements, Thirdly, tradition too does not mention any author 
of the Veda. The Mimams4 view of the self-existent character of 
the Veda is ably supported and expounded by Dvaita writers- 
except that the Veda needs God to revealit at each world, creation, 


The Dvaita view differs from that of Advaita in two respect s 
Firstly, since the words of the Veda have to be manifested in a 
systematic way at the beginning of each kalpa, Advaita regards 
the order of the words (varna-krama) as non-eternal, though the 
words as such (varna) are eternal But, according to Dvaita 
the order of the words also is eternal, because it is the same orde” 
that is reproduced by Iévara at the beginning of each kalpar 
Secondly, there is the question how {svara reproduces the words 
of the Veda in exactly the same order as in previous creations, 
According to Advaita, Isvara is guided in this by the order which 
he effected in the words previously and which he remembers, Thus 
the uniformity in the verbal order is not determined by God. But 
the Dvaitin considers it derogatory to the independence of God 
that he should be guided by his previous acts of revelation. 
Hence the Dvaitin postulates that the order of the words is deter- 
mined by the Lord’s own eternal intellect (buddhi). Since the 
pattern of the Lord’s thinking is the same, the order of the Vedic 
words happens to be the same in each Aalpa. 
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Besides druzi, Dvaita regards smrté (like Puranas and Agamas) 
as a source of valid knowledge. As in other schools of Vedanta 
the validity of smrti is dependent on śruti. Smrti, unlike éruti, one 
its authorship to human beings. It is therefore to be considered 
valid, only if it is in accordance with the Veda, or sruti. Madhva 
rejects the Pasupata (Saiva) smrtis as not being in accordance with 
the Veda. The Paficaratra (Vaisnava) smrtis are claimed to agree 
with the teachings of the Veda. Jayatirtha and Vadiraja go to 
the extent of holding that they are the creations of Visnu himself 
and thus enjoy a status not inferior to the Veda, Thus Dvaita 
shows a greater leaning towards smrti than Advaita and even 
Vis istadvaita. 


5. The relation of the pramanas to one another 


Dvaita recognizes only three pramanas, pratyaksa, anumana, 
and gabda, We may divide sabda into two classes, sruti and smrti. 
Of the four, only pratyakga and gruti are independent means to 
valid knowledge. Pratyaksa presents the objects of the world. 
Sruti informs us of transcendental verities. Smrti is dependent on 
éruté. It recalls, elaborates, and explains the teachings of sruti 
in a convenient manner. Anumana can work only through a 
vyapti, which it derives either from pratyakga or Sruti. Thus it is 
dependent either on pratyaksa or on sruti and enriches the know- 
ledge derived by these two means. 


Pratyaksa has unquestioned authority within the realm of the 
sensuous. Similarly the transcendental reality is to be known only 
through rut, But, as a realist, the Dvaitin accords a specia] 
place to pratyakga in the scheme of pramanas. If anumana and 
smrti go against the verdict of pratyakga, they are wrong. If the 
teaching of éruéi seems to go against the evidence of pratyakga, 
the interpretation of gruti is wrong. Sruti bas to be interpreted 
in a manner that is consistent with pratyaksa. 


Toric III. FORMS OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
(Kevala pramānas) 


In the philosophy of Dvaita, valid knowledge (prama) is 
called by the special name of kevala-pramana and the means of 
knowledge (pramana) by the special name of anu-pramana 
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Valid knowledge (kevala-pramana) is generated by the 
operation of a means of valid knowledge (anu pramana). In the 
main, Dvaita recognizes three forms of valid knowledge (kevala. 
pramana) resulting from the three means of valid knowledge 
(anu-pramana) recognized by it. These are valid knowledge 
resulting from perception (pratyaksa-pram@) valid knowledge 
resulting from inference (anumiti), and valid knowledge resulting 
from verbal testimony (sabda-prama). The distinctive features of 
these forms are determined by the nature of their means, which 
has already been described. What we have to note in particular 
is the special contribution made by the Dvaita school to the 
theory of the forms of valid knowledge. Itis that Dvaita alone 
accords to memory and dream the status of valid knowledge by 
bringing them under perceptual knowledge. 


According to Dvaita, the senses are seven in number of which 
the mind, or the internal organ, (manas) is one. The mind 
perceives all externa] objects through the five external senses, But 
it directly perceives objects in the past and also objects appearing 
in dreams. Thus it produces memory and dream-experience, 
Memory and dream are, therefore, forms of perception by the 
mind (manasa-pratyaksa), 


A form of valid knowledge (kevala pramana) is defined as 
that which gives a correct representation of its object (yathartha 
jranam kevalam), Since memory and dream fit into this definition, 
they are regarded as forms of valid knowledge. 


I. Memory, or Recollection, (8mrti) 


The Nydya school, the Bhatta school of Mimarhsa, and 
Advaita consider novelty (anadhigatatva) to be one of the essential 
characteristics of valid knowledge. ‘hat alone can be regarded as 
valid knowledge (prama) the object of which is not already known 
or acquired (anadhigata). Memory does not tell us anything new. 
It is simply the reproduction of past experience. Hence memory 
according to these schools, is not a distinct form of valid 
knowledge. 


The Dvaita schoo] considers the insistence on novelty as an 
unnecessary and unjustified restriction on the Scope of valid 
knowledge. Valid knowledge need not necessarily be new. The 
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only. criterion of valid knowledge is correspondence with the 
character of the object (yatharthyam), i. e. knowledge should not 
depart from the features of the object. Memory, of course, refers 
to a past experience, But it reproduces the experience faithfully. 
That is it recalls the fact that the particular object was in such 
and such a condition at such and such a time. This is 
sufficient to entitle memory to the status of valid knowledge. 


The Dvaita school advances another argument also in support 
of its contention. Inference (anumana) and the secondary 
scriptures (smrtt) operate as pramanas and give us valid know- 
ledge only by utilizing memory. Inference depends on the relation 
of invariable concomitance (vyapti) between the reason (hetu) and 
the cosclusion (sadhya). Our knowledge of vya@pti is based on our 
memory of uniform instances. Again, the class of scriptures 
called smrti, as the name indicates, is based on memory of the 
teachings of sruti. Neither anumana nor smrit would have any 
validity if memory were not a form of valid knowledge. 


Memory is a form of perceptual cognition. It takes place by 
the contact (sanntkarga) of the mind (manas) with the past. The 
impressions left on the mind by past experience, called samskara, 
provide this contact. We know that knowledge by perception, 
unlike knowledge by inference, is immediate, because it does not 
depend on another means. Therefore, in bringing memory under 
perception, Dvaita accords to it the status of direct, or immediate, 
knowledge. Just as the perception of an external object is direct, 
ie, not dependent on any other means of knowledge, the perception 
of the past, i.e. memory, is also direct, or immediate. 


On the ground of being faithful to the object remembered, it 
has been shown that memory is a form of valid knowledge. But 
even if novelty be demanded, the Dvaitio points out that it is not 
wholly absent in memory. Memory-knowledge is novel in the 
sense that while the previous experience comprehends the object 
as present, its recollection presents it as past. 


2. Dream (svapna) 


Like memory, dream (svapna) is a form of perceptual know- 
ledge which is formed through the agency of the manas 


3 
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functioning as a sense, Dvaita regards the content of dream, i.e. 
the objects experienced in dream, as real, but we are not at 
present concerned with the reality or unreality of the dream 
object. The question to be discussed here is whether the 
experience of dream can be regarded asa form of valid knowledge. 
The criterion of valid knowledge, according to Dvaita, is corres- 
pondence with the object (yatharthyam). So the question is 
whether in dream the cognition corresponds with the object 
cognized. 


Dream objects are subjective, or mental. They exist only in 
the mind of the dreamer and not in the external world. But 
during the experience of dream the object is mistaken to be in the 
outside world, This position is accepted by the Dvaita school in 
common with other schools of Veddata. But in judging the 
validity of dream, the Dvaitin makes a distinction between the 
object seen in dream as such and the context to which ıt belongs, 
namely the mental. He then argues that when a dream is 
experienced, the cognition agrees with the object as such, but not 
with its context. For example, an elephant may be seen in 
dream as though in the streets of a town. Here the object known 
is known as it is, ie. the elephant is seen as the elephant. But 
the field to which the object belongs is not known as it is, ie. the 
elephant, instead of being known as a mental picture, is mistaken 
to be in the external world. That dream cognition corresponds 
with the object though not with its context, is evident when the 
person dreaming wakes up from the dream. The dreamer does 
not deny his having seen an elephant. What he do 
its apparent externality, For this reason, d 
constitutes a form of valid knowledge. 


es deny is only 
ream cognition 


In contrast to this view, according to Advaita, there is no 
justification in claiming that in dream the object is known 
rightly though in a different context, for an object is nothing 
apart from the context to which it belongs. In as much as the 
dream-object, which is mental, is mistaken to be external, it 
cannot be claimed to be known asit is. That is why though the 
dreamer, on waking, remembers the dream-elephant, he dues not 
identify it with the real elephant seen ia waking experience. 


DVAITA VEDANTA 19: 
Toric IV:- THE VALIDITY OF “KNOWLEDGE - 


Introduction 


The Sanskrit word jñana stands for knowledge in general, 
irrespective of whether it is true or false. True knowledge is 
called yathartha jiana, or prama. It is that which reveals reality 
as it is. The opposite of this, or false knowledge, is called 
mithya jana or a-prama, In English the term ‘knowledge’ 
implies its validity. Hence the expression ‘true knowledge’ is a 
tautology and the expression ‘ false knowledge’ is a contradiction 
in terms. False knowledge is not knowledge at all. 


The human mind seeks knowledge that is true, or valid. The 
problem of the validity of kaowledge (pramanya, or pramativa) 
may be dealt with in two parts: the relation of validity to 
knowledge and the criterion of validity. 


A. THE RELATION OF VALIDITY TO KNOWLEDGE 


Indian phi'osophers have discussed this problem from two 
distinct standpoints: (1) the standpoint of knowledge itself and 
(2) the standpoint of one who knows. 


From the standpoint of knowledge, the question discussed 
relates to the origin of validity (pr@manyasya u'pattif). How 
does knowledge come to be valid? To state the question more 
specifically—is validity intrinsic to knowledge or extrinsic to it? 
That is to say, is knowledge by itself valid or does it acquire 
validity from extraneous factors ? 


From the standpoint of the knower, the question is about the. 
ascertainment of validity (prama@zyasya jiaptth). When is 
validity known? To be more specific —is the validity of know- 
ledge self-evident, i.e. known directly and even as the knowledge 
arises, or is the validity known indirectly and subsequently to the 


arisal of knowledge ? 
Both in regard to the origin and the ascertainment of validity 


four different views have been expressed by Indian philosophers. 
Although the problem of validity has been discussed by the 
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different schools with reference to each of the pram&nas, or means 
of valid knowledge, we may confine our attention to perception in 
illustrating the different views. 


According to Mimarh<4, validity is inherent in knowledge. 
The causes which produce knowledge, namely the pramanas, like 
perception, inference, and verbal testimony, are themselves the 
causes of the validity of knowledge, What the pramanas give rise 
to is not mere knowledge, but valid knowledge. Thus knowledge 
by its very nature is valid. Since the validity of knowledge is not 
dependent on anything other than the causes which give rise to 
knowledge, the validity is self-evident. That is, like the origin of 
validity, the ascertainment of validity also is not dependent on 
anything other than the causes of knowledge. The fact that 
knowledge has arisen is itself the evidence for its validity. This 
view is supported by common experience. Whenever knowledge 
arises, we do not wait to act upon it until it is proved to be valid. 
On the contrary, we act unquestioningly on our knowledge of 
things as soon as we have it. Besides, as Mimarh-a points 
out, this view alone accords with the purpose of knowledge. 
Knowledge comes into being solely with a view to acquainting us 
with objects. Therefore to question the validity of knowledge is 
to question the very purpose of knowledge. Thus the arisal of 
knowledge is accompanied by the certitude that it is true. 


This does not, however, mean that Mīmām:ā is oblivious of 
the possibility of error, or false knowledge. Sometimes knowledge 
does go wrong. But it is pointed out that the cause of invalidity 
(unlike the cause of validity) is not within the scheme of 
knowledge, but extraneous to it. In addition to the pramanas, 
which are the direct causes of knowledge, there are factors which 
aid in the operation of the pramanas, such as the sense organs and 
physical conditions like light in the case of perception. These are 
the instrumental causes (Ravana) of knowledge. Defects in these 
(karana-dosa), for example jaundice in the eyes or failure of light, 
interfere with the functioning of the pramana and make the 
resulting knowledge stray from truth. Thus invalidity is not 
iatrinsic to knowledge; it comes from outside. Granting that 
there is absence of defects (doga.abhava) in the instrumental 
causes, knowledge can be presumed to be valid. We go about our 
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activities on the supposition that the knowledge that we form 
is true, 


This theory that knowledge is self.valid, both in respect of 
origin and in respect of ascertainment, is called svatah-pramanya- 
vada. 


In contrast to the above, the Nyaya school holds that validity 
is not inherent in knowledge. The pramanas produce only 
knowledge. They do not also confer validity upon the knowledge. 
Thus the causes which produce knowledge are not themselves the 
causes of its validity. If the pramanas, which give rise to 
knowledge, themselves secured the validity of that knowledge, then 
all knowledge would invariably be valid. But as this is not the 
case, we must assume that in addition to the causes which generate 
knowledge there must be special causes which render the knowledge 
valid in some cases and not in others. These extra causes of 
validity, according to Nyāya, are the excellences (guna) in the 
instrumental causes of knowledge (karana), i.e. in the factors 
which facilitate the operation of the pramana. For example, in 
the case of perception, the excellence in the contact between the 
self, the manas, the senses, and the object produces validity in the 
knowledge. Thus, while knowledge as such is produced by a 
pramana, like perception, its validity is produced by the excellence 
in the instrumental causes (karana-guna). If the Mimarmsaka 
could admit that invalidity is caused by defects in the factors 
which are instrumental to knowing, why, asks the Nai; dyika, can it 
not be admitted in the same way that validity is caused by merits 
in these factors rather than by the pramanas themselves ? Thus it 
is shown that validity is acquired from outside. 


In regard to the ascertainment of validity also, the Nyaya 
school holds the same position. Since the validity of knowledge is 
not secured by the same causes which produce knowledge, we can 
know nothing of its validity from the mere fact that knowledge 
has been produced. That is to say, when we know knowledge, 
we do not know its logical worth. This is evidenced by the doubt 
which we often feel about knowledge. If the validity of 
knowledge were self-evident, as the Mimamsaka holds, there would 
be no room for doubt. Hence to know whether the knowledge 


given is true or not, we require means other than those which 
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produce knowledge. According to Nyaya, the additional means 
through which the validity can be known consists in an appeal ta 
the consequences of knowledge, Cognition leads to a desire (iccha), 
and desire to an activity (pravrtti). ìf the activity is fruitful 
(sasnvadi), we can infer from this that the knowledge is valid. If 
it is not fruitful (visamvadi), the knowledge is thereby known to be 
invalid. For example the cognition of water is known to be valid 
if the substance quenches thirst and invalid if it does not. Thus 
validity is ascertained only subsequently to the arisal of knowledge 
and through the extraneous medns of a fruitful activity 
(samvadi-pravrtt). 


This theory that the validity of knowledge is dependent on 
extraneous factors both in respect of otigin and ascertainment is 
known as paratah-pramanya-vada. 


There are two other views which we may note only briefly. 
According to the Sankhya school, both validity and invalidity 
belong to the nature of knowledge, and so no knowledge is 
completely valid. According to Buddhism, knowledge by its very 
nature is invalid. Its so-called validity, by which the school 
means only practical efficiency, is extrinsic to knowledge, It is 
not necessary to discuss the views of these two schools in order to 
explain the Dvaita view. Neither Sankhya nor Buddhism fully 
believes in the capacity of knowledge to reveal objects as they are, 
whereas both Mimarhs& and Nyava believe in such a capacity. 
The schools of Vedanta belong to the latter category, and so we 
may confine our attention to Mimamsa and Nyaya. As between 
these two schools, the contention, as we have seen, is whether 
validity is intrinsic or extrinsic to knowledge. 


All the Vedanta schools are opposed to the Nyāya theory 
that the validity of knowledge is both acquired and ascertained 
from outside (paratah pamanya-vada). Like Mimarnsa, all the 
Vedanta schools believe in generai that the factors by which 
knowledge becomes valid and is also ascertained to be valid are 
within knowledge, and not outside it. All the Vedanta schools 
thus believe in svatah pramanya-vada. But it may be asked jn 
what sense is knowledge selt-valid according to the Vedanta 
schools. As regards the origin of validity, all the Vedanta schools 
are agreed among themselves and with Mimamsa that knowledge 
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is self-valid in the sense that the causes which produce knowledge, 
namely the praménas, themselves secure the validity of the 
knowledge. Only in regard to the ascertainment of validity, does 
each school of Vedanta have its own conception of self-validity. 
Therefore, in stating the Dvaita view of the validity of knowledge, 
we may confine our attention to this aspect of the problem, 
namely the ascertainment of validity. 


According to the Nyaya school, the validity of knwledge iş 
ascertained through extraneous means. The Dvaitin criticizes 
this view on two counts. 


(1) The validity of knowledge is said to be known subse- 
quently to its formation by means of the test of successful activity. 
But the latter itself is an instance of knowledge. When we speak 
of the activity, what we really refer to is our knowledge of the 
activity, Hence what the verification, or test, comes to is that the 
previous knowledge agrees with a subsequent knowledge. For 
example, the knowledge of water agrees with the subsequent 
knowledge of the thirst being quenched. But where is the guarantee 
that this subsequent knowledge is itself valid? According to the 
principle of paratah-pramanya, or extraneous validity, the 
validity of this subsequent knowledge will have to be known by a 
- further test. And, if we apply the same argument to this second 
test, the knowledge of this test will have to be validated by a 
still further test. This will lead to infinite regress, which is a 
weakness of the theory. If, in order to avoid the defect of 
infinite regress, the Nyaya school draws the line early and says 
that the validity of the first test need not be verified though it 
verifies the original knowledge, by the same argument, even the 
original knowledge would not require to be verified, that is to say 
it could be taken to be true by its own nature. In other words, 
Nyaya would have to accept the doctrine of self-validity 


(svatah-pramanya-vada). 


(2) The theory of paratah-pramanya, or other-validity, 
goes against commonsense. According to this theory, no know. 
ledge when formed can be taken to be true. Its ascertainment 


as valid or invalid would have to wait till it leads to a fruitful 


activity or fails to do so. 
of doubts and suspicions, 


This would result in an endless series 
which would bring normal life to 
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a standstill. On the contrary, the theory of svatah-pramany?, 
or self-validity, accords with ordinary human experience, the 
basis of which is the belief in the certitude of whatever knowledge 
is given so long as there’ is no occasion to doubt it, The 
theory of svatah-pramanya, being thus realistic in nature, is 
adopted by the Dvaita school. 


The special feature of the Dvaita version of the svatah- 
pramanya-vada in respect of ascertainment is that it centres 
round the concept of saksin, the intuitive faculty which is >of 
the nature of consciousness and belongs to the self as its 
eternal attribute. The manas is the chief instrument of know. 
ledge in that kuowledge takes place by a modification of the 
manas. But the manas, being insentient (jada), cannot reveal 
the existence and validity of knowledge. The power to reveal. 
the presence and validity of knowledge belongs only to the sakgin. 
The sakgin is the constant witness of all that takes place in the 
manas. By its own natural power (sahaja.sakti), it reveals to 
the self not ouly what knowledge takes place, but also whether it 
is valid. Thus the basis for the ascertainment of validity lies 
within the scheme of knowledge, and not outside it. Therefore, 
according to Dvaita, the validity of knowledge is self-evident in 
the sense that it is apprehended, or revealed, by the saksin. 


Sometimes the natural capacity of ¢ } 
validity of knowledge may be obstructed by ET a i ALR 
In such cases, the ascertainment of the validity of knowledge is 
indecisive, resulting in doubt. It is to remove the doubt that we 
resort to extraneous tests like fruitful activity. If a fruitful 
activity follows, the doubt being removed, the sakgin reveals the 
validity of the knowledge. If the expected result does not follow 
the knowledge stands condemned as false. The sēkşin has no 
part in revealing the invalidity of the knowledge. The invalidity 
is declared by an extraneous test, Thus, while validity is self- 
revealed, i. e. revealed by the saksin, invalidity is revealed by extra- 
neous means, This idea of the ascertainment of invalidity through 
extraneous means is known as parata h-apramanya, 


It may be noted in conclusion that the position‘in Advaita 
as regards the ascertainment of validity is similar to that in 
Dvaita. According to Advaita also; the validity of knowledge is 
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revealed by the sZkgin and invalidity alone by extraneous means, 
But the concept of sakgin is different in Advaita and Dvaita. We 
shall not enter into the details of this difference, as it does not 
concern us in the present topic. 


B.. THE CRITERION OF VALIDITY 


The common-sense view of the purpose of knowledge is that: 
it is to acquaint us with the nature of objects. This view is 
accepted by all the schools of Indian philosophv. In all the 
schools, the theorétical distinction between true and false know: 
ledge 1s based on the fulfilment of this purpose Knowledge is 
‘said to be true, or valid, if it conforms to the nature of the object, 
ie. if ıt represents the cbject asit is. If it fails to do so, it is said 
to be false, or invalid. Validity may therefore be defined as the 
capacity of knowledge to reveal objects as they are. To know an 
object as it really is, is to know it truly. Applving this defirition, 
most of the schools hold that in most cases knowledge is true, i.e. 
capable of revealing objects in their real character, though in some 
cases it departs from the nature of the object and thus becomes 
false. The Sankhya school holds that no knowledge, according 
to the above definition, is either completely true or completely 
false, i.e. no knowledge ever ‘represents all the aspects of the 
natuie of the obj-ct. Buddhism believes that no kaowledge 
in the terms of the above definition, deserves to be called true— 
all knowledge 1s false, i.e. we Lever know objccts as they are. 


Now, the definition of validity as given above, although it 
informs us about the nature of vahdity, does not help us to 
jucge in actual cases whether knowledge is true or false. Know- 
ledge is said to be true when it conforms to the nature of the 
object. But how are we to know in any particular case whetbep 
the knowledge conforms to the nature of the object? We cannog 
compare the knowledge with the obj-ct to see whether the former 
agrees with the latter, for we are never in contact with the obj:cț 
except through our knowledge of it. . We cannot stand outside 
our knowledge of the object to compare the knowledge with the 
obj ct. Hence the definition of validity, on which is based the 
theoretical distinction between true acd talse knowledge, is not 
adequate in actuat practice to judge whether a particular. case 
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of knowledge is true or false. We therefore need a standard, or 
criterion, by which to test any particular case of knowledge for its 
validity, The different schools of Indian philosophy have made 
their own independent attempts to forge such a criterion. 


Broadly, we can find four different views of the criterion in 
Indian philosophy. They are represented by Buddhism, Nyaya, 
Sankhya, and Advaita. We shall explain these views before 
considering the view adopted by the Dvaita school in the matter. 


According to Buddhism, neither external reality nor the self 
lasts longer than an instant. Reality, whether material or 
spiritual, is a succession, or series, of states. We can have no 
knowledge of any particular state, for, though presented, it 
ceases to be in a moment. And since the states follow in 
succession, they produce in the mind the illusion of a permanent, 
or Stable, object. Thus knowledge, by its very nature, cannot 
reveal the real character of things. The metaphysical significance 
of knowledge is next to nothing. Hence, in the light of the 
definition of validity as conformity to reality, all knowledge 
is persumed by the Buddhist to be invalid. Still, in common life, 
we do regard certain forms of knowledge as true and others as 
false. This distinction, the Buddhist Says, is based purely on 
practical, not metaphysical, grounds, That knowledge is said to 
be true which ‘works’, ie. which confirms the expectation it 
raises. The truth of knowledge consists merely in its practical 
value. Knowledge merely Jights vp the path of acticn; and sọ 
long as it successfully does so, it is regarded as true, no matter how 
mistaken ali knowledge is from the point of view of reality. The 
f ict that knowledge may be useful even though it does not conform 
to the nature of the object is explained by means of the following 
example. A person may see only the lustre of a shining jewel 
but mistaking it for the jewel itself, may stretch forth his hand 
and happen to secure it. Thus, although all knowledge is 
basically invalid, since common life accepts a distinction between 
truth and falsity on the ground of practical efficiency, from the 
point of view of common hfe, truth, or validity, may be defined 
as workability, or fitness to secure the object in question 
prapakatva, or artha-kriyakaritva). This new defn 
itself serves as the criterion for 
patna coznuition. 


This ition of truth 
judging the Validity of any 
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To thè Nyaya school, truth consists in correspondence with 
reality (yatharthya\. That knowledge is true which is faithful to 
its object, i.e, which presents the object to the self as possessing 
that nature which it actually has. But it could easily be seen 
that this criterion is too general. It is identical with the definition 
of truth. It cannot be employed in practice to identify any 
specific case of knowledge, for it may be asked how correspondence 
with the object can be known, There can obviously be no testing 
of correspondence by comparing the knowledge with the object, 
for our contact with the object is necessarily through knowledge. 
Hence, although correspondence is suggested as a criterion of 
validity, the Nyaya school proposes a further criterion to deter- 
mine the presence of correspondence. This consists in putting the 
k.owledge in question to practice To know, for example, whether 
the cognition of a substance as water corresponds with the nature 
of the substance, we have to see whether the substance cognized 
wili quench our thirst. If it does, we could infer from this result 
that the cognition corresponds with the nature of the substance. 
Thus correspondence is known indirectly through a fruitful activity 
(samvadi-pravrlit). 


The need for a practical test does not, however, make the 
Nyasa view identical with that of Buddhism. To Buddhism, the 
capacity to produce practical results itself constitutes truth, 
Workability is the d-finition of truth. Truth is what works. But 
according to Nyaya, the production of a practical result is only a 
conse uence of truth, The truth of knowledge consists in corres- 
pondence with the object. And by virtue of correspondence, true 
knowledge leads to fruitful activity. The activity should not, 
therefore, be identified with truth. We resort to the test of fruitful 
activity only as a means of ascertaining the correspondence. Thus, 
while Nyaya emphasizes the metaphysical significance of know- 
ledge, Buddhism lays stress on its practical significance. 


The third view of the criterion of truth is associated with 
Sankhya. The Sankya position is briefly this, Knowledge is 
gained through the intellect (buddh:). The buddhi of each p-rson 
has its owa special bent, which is determined by the impressions 
of its past exp2riences. Consequently, the knowledge derived by 
an individual is selective. Oaly so much of the nature of an obj:ct 
is known as appeals to the mental disposition of the individual. 
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Althongh. the buddhi does.not distort the nature of an object, its 
knowledge of the object is necessarily partial. Hence knowledge 
fs true only so far as it goes. To be completely valid, knowledge 
must cover all the aspects of the objct known. But such a 
comprehensive view of anything is possible only for the jivanmuka, 
‘who bas overcome the limitations of the buddhi. The buddhi has 
three qualities, sattva, rajas and tamas. Rajas and tamas usually 
predominate the buddhi due to past experiences. These must be 
subdued and the buddhi restored to its dominantly sattvic 
character, The ordinary man’s vision of objects 1s bound to be 
affected by the limitations of the buddhi and so ordinsrily know- 
ledge cannot meet all the aspects of an object. Hence it is bound 
to be partial. The distinction between true and false knowledge 
is therefore only relative. Knowledge is said to be true if the 
aspects known are greater than the aspects not known. 


Now, how can we find out that the truth element is greater in 
any particular case of knowledge ? For this, Sankhya suggests that 
we compare our knowledge of an object with all possible views of 
it, both with our views and with those of others, with what we 
know about the object at different times and with what others 
know about it at the same time. If the knowledge in question 
fits in, or coheres, with this whole System of the knowledge 
regarding the object, it is said to be true, and otherwise not. 
Hence the truth of knowledge consists in its coherence, or 
harmony, (savada) with the rest of knowledge. That knowledge 
which coheres with the rest of knowledge (samhvadi-jrana) is true, 


The fourth criterion of truth is that of Advaita, 
forward as a corrective to both correspondence and 
The correspondence { yatharthya) theory of Nyaya 1 
comparison of knowledge with the object. 
feasible, the coherence (savada) theory of 
comparison of oae cognition with the Test of knowledge itself 
rather than with the object. But even this theory has its 
deficiency. To know whether the knowledge of an object is valid, 
we have to compare it with all possible views of the object. This 
implies that we should in advance be in possession of the whole 
system of knowledge regarding the object. This, in the first place, 
is not possible, as the knowing equipment of each individual has 
its own Limitations. And in the second place, if we assume that 


This is put 
coherence, 
mplies the 
As this is not directly 
Saikhya suggests the 
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such.a comprehensive view is possible, the Sankhya position-that 
knowledge is necessarily partial would stand self-stultfied, for we 


would now have a complete picture of the object and not a partial 
one requiring to be tested. 


In view of the obvious difficulties of the coherence (samvada) 
theory, Advaita suggests that, instead of wanting to see whether 
knowledge agrees: with ali other cases of knowledge, all that we 
need note is whether it is contradicted by any subsequent 
knowledge. This is the negative version of the coherence theory, 
A cognition may be regarded as true so long as its content remains 
uncontradicted (abadmta) bv a subsequent cognition and false when 
it is so contradicted. Thus, the cognition of a rope as a snake is 
false, because subsequent experience reveals the object to be 
merely a rope. On the contrary, the cognition of the rope as a 
rope is not contradicted in this way, and hence it is valid. 
Similary, whereas the objects seen in dream are contradicted by 
the waking experience, the objects of waking experience, such as 
chairs and tables, mountains and rivers, are not negated 
in ordinary life. From the point of view of the highest experience, 
the experience of Brahman, even the cognition of these objects is 
invalid, as their content is annulled by Brahman-experiencé, 
Brahman-experience, however, is not only uncontradicted, but also 
uncontradictable, because there is nothing besides Brahman to 
contradict it. Hence the criterion of truth, according to Advaita, 
‘is non-contradiction (abadhitatva). Knowledge is said to be true 
so long as no part of its content is contradicted by the rest of our 
experience. 


Of the four views of the criterion of truth stated above, the 
Nyaya view comes nearest to that of Dvaita. As in Nydya, in 
Dvaita also, truth consists tn correspodence with reality. A form 
of valid, or true, knowledge is defined by Jayatirtha as that which 
represents the object as it is: ‘ yathartha jninam kevalam 6 That 
knowledge which answers to the nature of the thing, that which 
does not depart from the features of the object, is true. Thus 
the criterion of truth in Dvaita is the same as in Nydya, namely 
correspondence (yatharthya). But Dvaita differs from Ny dya 
in regard to the means by which correspondence itself is known. 
As we have already pointed out, correspondence is too general 
a criterion to be of use in judging the validity of any specific. case 
of knowledge. There cannot obviously be any comparison, of 
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knowledge with the object, for we cannot get outside our knowledge, 
Hence to ascertain the faithfulness of knowledge to the objcet, 
we need a further criterion. This, according to Nyaya, consists in 
an extraneous test, namely putting the knowledge to practice. If 
knowledge were faithful to'the object, it would produce a certain 
result. And so, if the expected result follows, we infer that the 
knowledge corresponds with the object. Thus, in the Nydya 
view, the correspondence is énferred, or known indirectly. This 
view is in consonance with the Nydya theory that the origin and 
ascertainment of validity depends on extraneous means 
(paratih pramanya-vaia). But the Dvaita school abides by 
the doctrine of the self.validity of knowledge (svatah pramanya- 
vada). Hence the means of knowing the faithfulness of knowledge 
to the object ought to be within the scheme of knowledge, and 
not outside it. On this consideration, the Dvaitin holds that 
correspondence is known through the agency of the sakgin, the 
eternal witness of the entire cognitive process, The correspon- 
dence is self.evident in the sense that the sakgin bears testimony 
to it. Thus correspondence is directly perczived and not inferred 
through fruitful activity. We have said that in Dvaita 
correspondence (yatharihya) is the criterion of truth. As 
correspondence itself is revealed by the sakgin, we may say that 
the ultimate criterion of truth is the sakyin, 


This, however, does not mean that the Dvaitin entirely rules 
out practical tests. In cases of doubt, i. e. when the natural 
capacity of the saksin to reveal the correspondence of knowledge 
is obstructed by defects in the manas, practical tests become 
necessary. But it should be remembered that the tests are 
needed only to remove the doubt, not to prove the correspon- 
dence of knowledge with the object, When a fruitful activity 
removes the doubt, the faithfulness of the knowledge with the 
object becomes apparent to the saksin. If the activity fails to 
produce the expected result, what is revealed by such a test is the 
lack of correspondence between the knowledge and the object. 


Thus, while correspondence (yatharthya) is revealed by the 
S@ksin, non-correspondence (a Jatharthya) istrevealed by unfruit. 
ful activity (vi- samvadi-pravrtti). 


We have seen that Dvaita agrees with Nyaya on the criterion 
in one respect, but not in the other, But it is entirely opposed 
to the criteria suggested by Buddhism, Saakhya, and Advaita. ` 
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Workability, or capacity to secure the expected result 
(frapakaiva), suggested by Buddhism, cannot be the eniterion- 
of truth, for it cannot apply to cases of passive awareness, like 
witnessing a play. These are neutral and are not intended 
to lead to the acquisition or avoidance of some object. 


Coherence (samvada), ie. agreement of the knowledge in 
question with another knowledge, as held by Sankhya, cannot 
be the criterion. Firstly, the validity of the latter knowledge, 
with which the first one is compared, is itself in question. And 
corroboration of the validity of the second knowledge by means of 
agreement with a third will lead to endless regress, Secondly, even 
a succession of illusory impressions may agree with one another, 
and judged by this test, all of them will pass for truth. Thirdly, 
the awareness of pleasure and pain are unique forms of knowledge. 
Pleasure and pain are comprehended by the saksin directly, 
They will not admit of coberence with ordinary acts of knowledge, 
which are formed by the manas. For these reasons, the Saikhya 
theory of the criterion is inadmissible. 


According to Advaita, truth consists in non-contradiction 
(abadhitatva), The Dvaitin argues that non-contradiction may 
mean either that knowledge is not contradicted so far or that it is 
uncontradictable for ever. Mere absence of contradiction so far 
is not a sufficient proof of validity. There may be illusions, like 
the belief that the sky is blue, which would have to be regarded 
as valid merely because they are not contradicted, or disturbed, in 
common experience. If non-contradiction means the impossibility 
of being contradicted for ever, such a quality cannot ordinarily be 
ascertained and therefore serves no purpose. 


Toric V. THE THEORY OF ERROR 


Valid knowledge, or truth, is pramz, What is opposed to it, 
namely false knowledge, or error, is a-prama, bhranti, or bhrama. 
While the problem of error has engaged the attention of all 
philosophers, it has received systematic treatment in Indian 
philosophy. But the Indian philosopher is interested in the study 
af error not for its own sake, but for the sake of understanding the 
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riatūtė of truth, The examination of the nature of false knowledge 
indirectly helps-ia forging the criterion of true knowledge. 


A theory- of error has come to be called khyati-vada. In 
philosophy, the term AAyati means ‘ knowledge’. Error results 


whenever knowledge fails. Hence the term khyati-vada stands for 
the inquiry into the conditions under which knowledge fails, 


Of the maximum of six pramanas recognized in Indian 
philosophy, Sruti alone is free from error. Tne other five some- 
times lead to erroneous knowledge. Of these, perception is self- 
dependent, but the other four (inference, comparison, presumption, 
and non-cognition) depend in some way or other on perception. 
Error which sometimes happens in these springs from error in the 
perceptual element involved in them. As the source of error is in 
perception, perceptual error has been examined in the various 
systems. 


There are five main theories of error propounded by the 
various schools of Indian philosophy. As summed up in a common 
verse, these are atma-khyats, asat khyati, a-khy ati, anyatha kh ati, 
and anirvacaniya-khyati, 


atmakhyatir-asatkhyati h akhyatih khyatiranyatha| 
tatha-anirvacanakhyatih ityetat khyati paficakam 1 


There are also two extensions to these main theories, namely 


sat-khyati and abhinava-anyatha-khyati. We thus have seven 
theories of error. 


The central question discussed by the theories is the reality, 
or existence, of the object of error, eg. the ‘silver’ perceived 
in nacre. In dealing with this question, the theories of error fal] 
into three groups. Atma-khyati, a-khyats together with sat-khyati 
and- anyatha-khy ati regard the object of error as existent (sat). 
Asat-khyati ana abhinava-anyatha-khyati regard the object ag 
nop-eaistent (asat). Antrvacantya-khyati re gards it as neither 
existent nor non-existent (sad-asad-vilak sana), We shall ‘note 
the distinctive features of the various theories of error before 
stating the Dvaita theory cf error, 
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This is the view of the Yogicara Vijfiana-vada school of 
Buddhism. This theory of error is rooted in the subjectivistic 
metaphysics of the school, Vijiidna-vada denies all external reality. 
The self, conceived as a stream of ideas, is the only reality. None 
of the ideas has any objective counterpart. For example, the 
idea of blue colour does not imply the external existence of blue 
colour. The ideas are not caused by anything external, but by 
the mind’s own impressions (vasanas). The so-called external 
object is a form of the.mind, or idea. Error consists in thinking 
that the idea points to an external reality. The example of 
nacre appearing as silver is explained by the Yogac4ra as follows. 
The so-called silver is an idea. It is imagined to be something 
external. The ‘silver’ is not non-existent. It exists, but only as 
an idea in the mind of the perceiver. Error consists in misinter- 
preting the nature of the existence. What is internal is mistaken 
to be something external, The later cognition which exposes this 
error merely corrects the misinterpretation. That is what the 
later cognition denies is not the ‘silver’ as such, but only its 
externality. 


2. A-khyats 


This is the view of the Prabhakara school of Mimarsa. 
A.khyati means non-apprehension. According to this view, error 
is simply the failure of the mind to apprehend one or more aspects 
of what is presented. In the illustration of the nacre-silver 
illusion, the mind fails to notice those features which are peculiar 
to nacre, e. g. the dark exterior; it notices only such features as 
the nacre bas in common with silver, e. g. the bright inner surface. 
This partial perception revives the memory of real silver, which, 
through non-discrimination, is identified with the object presented. 
Thus there results the illusion that the object presented is silver. 
We may take another example. A white crystal placed by the 
side of a red flower may be wrongly regarded as a red crystal. 
Two partial cognitions combine to give rise to this error — the 
cognition of the crystal minus its true colour, and the cognition of 
the redness alone of the flower. Thus error is lack of sufficient 
knowledge (a-khyais), and not wrong knowledge. The Sankhya 
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school also holds a similar view. Unlike the upholders of 
aima-khyati, the protagonists of a-khyati believe that the object 
of error exists outside- the- mind and is actually presented to 
perception. 


3. Sat-khyati, or yathartha-khyati 


This view is held by Vig'stadvaita, It is derived from the 
theory of a-khyati, but represents an even more realistic view of 
the content of error than the latter. Like Prabhakara Mimarhsa 
and Saikhya (which uphold the theory of a khyati), Vigistadvaita 
holds that there can beno knowledge without an objective 
counterpart. Even erroneous knowledge must have some basis in 
the external world. But Viistadvaita differs from them in what 
constitutes the objective element in erroneous knowledge. To 
take the shell-silver example, to the Prabhakara and Sankhya 
(i.e. a-khyati-va lias), the. objective element in error are certain 
features in the shell which resemble those of real silver. But 
according to Visistadvaita, there is a small proportion of real silver 
in nacre itself, and it is this that constitutes the object of error, 
Hence the name sat-khyati, 


The Upanisads and the Puranas teach that every object in 
the world is derived from a combination of a maximum of 
five primary elements, earth, water, fire, air, and ether. 
Taking his stand on this teaching, the Vigistadvaitin argues 
that by virtue of a common origin every object in the 
world is bound to have some elements of the other objects in 
varying proportions, Thus in nacre there is a certain Proportion 
of silver. Nacre is mistaken for silver when our attention is 
focussed on this comparatively minor constitue 


nt of it namely 
silver, to the exclusion of the predominant nacre e 


lement in it. 


The cognition of silver in the nacre is true to the extent that 
it is the cognition of what is actually present in the object. But 
it is true only to that extent. It is false because it ignores the 
preponderating nacre element in the object. The erroneous 
character of the cognition is revealed later when it is found that 
e silver perceived is so insignificant as not to have any market 
yaiue. i 
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This view is common.to the Nyaya school and Bhätta school 
of Mimarhsa. It is in contrast to a-khyati. Both the a-khyati and 
the anyatha khyati views presuppose that error refers to an object 
in the external world. But the difference between the two is this. 
A-khyati stands for failure to apprehend one or more features of 
the given object. The error is one of omission. This is a negative 
view of error. But anyatha-khyati means apprehending an object 
in a manner which is different from what it actually is It is an 
error of commission. This is a positive view of error. According 
to the theory of a-khayti, the nacre-silver illusion arises from 
non-apprehension of the nacreness of the object. But according to 
the theory of anyatha-khyati, it results from mis-apprehension of 
the nature of the object. 


The object presented, say nacre, has two aspects, the ‘this’ 
(vigaya) and the ‘what’ (prakara), They are represented by the 
subject and the predicate of a judgement. If we take the 
illustration given, in the true judgement ‘ This is nacre’, both 
the subject and the predicate conform to what is given. In the 
erroneous judgement ‘This is silver’, the subject conforms to 
what is given, but not the predicate. The ‘silver’ is not presented 
to perception in the object, But this does not mean that the 
‘silver’ in the judgement is either an idea, as in the Yogacara 
(atma-khyati) view, or non-existent, as in the Madhyamika (asat- 
khyati) view. It exists in some other place, e.g. the treasury. The 
silver existing elsewhere is imagined to be present in the object 
presented. Thus the nacre is mistaken for silver. 


5, Asat-khyati, or sūnya-khyati 


The Madhyamika Stinya-vada school of Buddhism holds that 
there is nothing real, either external or internal. Error consists in 
mistaking the non-existent for the existent. In the example we 
are considering, the object of error, namely silver, does not exist, 
because the sublating cognition reveals it to be non-existent. 
Further, as nothing exists according to the school, even the 
nacre is non-existent. That is to say the illusion of silver occurs 
without any real basis, or substratum (alam5ana, or adhisthana). 
According to the Madbyamika, an illusion does not require a basis. 
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He gives the example of kesondraka and the mirage. Wheri asked 
how the illusion is caused in the absence of a substratum, the 
Madhyamika replies that it is caused by the latent tendencies 
(vasanas) of a previous illusion. 


6. Anirvacaniya-khyati 


This is the Advaita view of error. It differs both from the 
theory that the object of error is non-existent and from all the 
theories that assume the existence of that object. According to 
asat khyatt, the ‘silver’ perceived in nacre does not exist. The 
Advaitin points out that if it were non-existent, it would not have 
been perceived. A non-existent, like a ‘ sky-flower’ or a ‘ hare’s 
horn,’ is never perceived. These are mere words denoting 
nothing (tuccha). Hence tit cannot be said that the object of 
error is non-existent. But from this it cannot be argued that 
the object is existent. If the ‘silver’ were existent, the cognition 
of ‘silver’ would not have bean contradicted by the subsequent 
cognition of nacre. True knowledge is that which remains un- 
contradicted. Thus the object of error precludes both exis- 
tence and non-existence (sad-asad-vilaksan2). Since the object of 
error cannot be described as either existent or non-existent, the 
Advaita theory of error is called ‘the apprehension of the in- 
expressible ’ (anirvacaniya-khyati). 


7. Abkinava-anyathā-khyati — the Dvaita theory of error 


The Dvaita theory of error is a combination of the salient 
features of asat-khyati and anyatha-khyati, The essence of the 
Dvaita theory is that the object of error is non-existent.as in asat- 
khyati-vada, but appears on the basis of an existent object, as in 
anyatha-khyati-vada. Asat-khyati-vada is Tight in regarding the 
object of error as non-existent, but Wrong in denying the need for 
a substrate. Anyatha-khyati-vada is Tight in recognizing the 
existence of a basis for error, but wrong in regarding the object of 
error as existent elsewhere. 


The object of error is, according to Dvaita, totally non- 
existent (as in the view of asat-khyati), According to Madhva, 
the-nature'of the illusory object is to be determined in the light of 
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the. sublating eognition (badhaka-jiana), -In- the case of the 
nacre-silver illusion the sublating cognition takes the form: 
‘there is no silver here; only the non-existent silver had appeared 
to exist.’ For this reason, the status of the object of illusion, 
namely silver, is utter unreality (atyanta asat). Asat-khya@ti is 
right on this point. The protagonist of anyatha-khyati, although 
admitting that the silver is not present in nacre, is not prepared 
to recognize its absolute non-existence. He, therefore, assumes 
that the silver perceived in the illusion exists elsewhere. This 
assumption, the Dvaitin points out, is neither relevant nor 
necessary. Firstly, it is irrelevant, because the sublating cognition 
is limited to denying the presence of silver in the given object and 
is unconcerned with the question whether the silver exists 
elsewhere or not. Secondly, it is unnecessary on any account. 
The existence elsewhere of the object of illusion, namely silver, 
may be deemed necessary by the anyatha.khyati-vadin either as 
the cause of the misapprehension or as the object of sense contact 
or as the basis fot the memory of real silver. None of these 
grounds, however, is admissible. (1) Misapprehension could be 
explained even without such an assumption, e. g. by reference to 
defects in the sense organs. (2) There is no possibility of sense 
contact with the silver existing somewhere else. Nor would it be 
meaningful to suppose that the silver existing elsewhere comes 
down and presents itself to the senses in the illusion. (3) As regards 
memory, the. memory of real silver is furnished by past experience 
of real silver, not by the silver of the illusion existing in another 
place. Thus the object of error is non-existent, and not existent 


elsewhere. 


This does not mean that Madhva denies the part played by 
real silver in creating the illusion of silver. He does affirm that 
real silver previously perceived is remotely responsible for 
furnishing the background to the present illusion. But, whereas 
for‘the anyatha-khyati-vadin the real silver is identical with that 
perceived as the object of error, for the Dvaitin the real silver is 
the prototype (sadrsa) of the latter. Its resemblance to what is 
perceived in the illusion revives the mental impression of silver. 
And ‘the confusion between the mental impression of silver with 


naere gives rise to the illusion of silver. 
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While the Dvaitin adopts from asa t-khyati the concept of 
the non-existence of the object of error, he rejects the other 
important idea in that theory, namely the absence of a substrate 
(adhisthana). The Dvaitin is emphatic that there can be no 
illusion without a basis. The asat-khyati-vadin is not justified in 
denying reality to all the constituents of the illusory experience 
including the substratum. If the substratum does not exist, 
there would be nothing with which the senses could come into 
contact, and thus the experience itself would be impossible. Madhva 
holds that it is through contact with the real shell that the sense 
organ, vitiated by defects, gets a distorted apprehension of it as 
a piece of silver. In this respect the Dvaitin welcomes the 
theory of anyatha-khyatt which postulates an existent object as 
the basis of illusion. 


We thus see that the substratum (adhistana) and the proto- 
type (sadrsa) are the two existent, or real, elements involved in 
error. Although the object of error is itself unreal, without these 
two real elements, error is not possible. They are, therefore, 
the pre-conditions of error. Thus Madhva says in the 
Vignu-tativa-vinirnaya, 


adhisthanam ca sadrsam satya-vastu-dvayam vina | 
na bhrantiv-bhavati kvepi svapna-mayadikesvapi ll 


Without the two real objects, the substrate and the prototype 
error does not occur anywhere, even in dream and magic. ’ 


l Estimate: The epistemology of Dvaita is realistic. It believes 
in the existence of objects independent of our knowledge. But 
the question may be asked whether the object of all kuowledge 
true as well as false, exists independently or only the object of 
true knowledge exists. Other schools like Vigistadvaita the two 
sects of Mimarhsa, Sankhya, and Nyaya imagine that to be 
realistic they have to grant that the object of even false know- 
ledge exists independently. Among them, the upholders of the 
theories of a-khyati and sat-khyati raise error to the status of 
partial truth. To them error is not cognition of the unreal, but a 
partial cognition of the real. The advocates of the theory of 
anyatha.khyati, althogh admitting the non-existence of the object 
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in the illusion as such, find it necessary to postulate its existence 
elsewhere. Madhva finds that all these schools are influenced bya 
mistaken anxiety to preserve their realistic character. According 
to him, a realistic epistemology need not fight shy of error and 
seek to explain it away. It will lose nothing of its realistic 
Spang by openly admitting the non-existence of the object 
of error. 


At the other extreme are certain idealistic schools which seek 
to solve the problem of error by questioning the very foundation 
of knowledge. To this class, according to Madhva, belong 
Sanya-vada Buddhism and Advaita. By denying the reality of 
all objects, the Sanya-vadin reduces all knowledge to the position 
of illusion. In Advaita the distinction between error and truth is 
only relative, One order of cognition is regarded as true so long 
as it is not contradicted by another, and it becomes false after 
such contradiction. This, according to Dvaita, amounts to 
denying the validity of all knowledge, as in the case of the 


éiinya-vadin, 


Thus the Dvaita thecry of error seeks to maintain the balance 
between the theories which enhance error to the level of truth and 
the thecries which reduce truth to the levelof error. It maintains 
a clear distinction between truth and error. The author of the 
Pramanacandrika defines error as ‘a cognition consisting in the 
conscious certitude that a thing exists just where, as a matter of 
fact, it does not exist’. (/ad-abhavavatt eva tatprakaraka- 


avadharana-rupa-jnanam viparyayah). 


According to Advaita, what is non-existent (asat) cannot be 
known. And so, the Advaitin asks how the object of error, which 
is said to be non-existent by the Dvaitin, can be known. The 
Dvaitin replies that what is non-existent is knowable, and this is 
revealed by the fact that we speak of the non-existent. To speak 
of what is non-existent, e.g. a unicorn or square-circle, is to grant 
that we know it, But, then, how is sense contact possible in the 
case of the non-existent ? The, Dvaitin replies that what the sense 
is in contact with is not the non-existent as such, but its locus, or 
adhisthana, i.e. the place where the supposed object would have 
been had it been existent. Thus the sense is in contact with 
nacre, the adhisthana for the non-existent silver. 
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SECTION THREE: METAPHYSICS. 


Toric I. THE CRITERIA OF REALITY 


Metaphysics, which may be described as tattva-vicara, is the 
search for the ultimate reality, According to Dvaita, whatever is 
opposed to the real (sat) is to be described as unreal (asat), and 
the task of metaphysics is to discriminate the real from the 
unreal. Thus, the only distinction with which Dvaita meta. 
physics is concerned is that between the real and the unreal, the 
sat and the asat. To postulate, as Advaita does, a third alterna- 
tive, namely that which is neither real nor unreal (sad-asad- 
vilakgana) is, according to the Madhva school, illogical, for it 
violates the law of excluded middle. There can be no middle 
ground between sat and asat, which, according to Dvaita, are 
related as contradictories. 


For Dvaita, the problem in metaphysics is how to distinguish 
the real from the unreal. What are the criteria by which we can 
determine the content of reality? The Dvaitin starts with a 
general criterion of the real and then qualifies it in stages to make 
it precise. The general criterion is this. Whatever can be known 
through any of the pramanas, i.e. whatever is an object of valid 
knowledge, is real, (This does not mean that an entity must 
actually be known by someone in order to be called real. What 
it means is only that it should be capable of being known.) 
The entire process of knowledge, i.e. the operation of all the 
pramanas, is by itself valid, or authentic, because it is witnessed 
by the saksén, the unerring principle of cognition. When, some- 
times, knowledge goes wrong, it is due only to extraneous 
conditions. From this fact of the self-validity of the pramanas, 
it follows that whatever is an object of the pramdanas must be 
real. It is true that, according to Dvaita, even the unreal, eg. the 
hare’s horn, is capable of being known—that is why we speak 
about the unreal, But the difference is that while the real is 
presented in valid knowledge, the unreal is presented only in 
erroneous knowledge, Thus the first criterion of reality is that it is 
capable of being an object of valid knowledge (pramitivisayatua). 
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We may also note the implication of this criterion. According 
to Dvaita, pratyakşa is not inferior to śruti and is not contradicted 
by the latter. In fact, .it has unquestioned authority within 
the realm of the sensuous even as śruti is the only authority in 
“regard to transcendental verities, This doctrine of the indepen 
dence of the two pramanas inevitably leads to the conclusion that 
reality is manifold. 


The criterion as stated above, namely the capacity to be an 
object of valid knowledge, is not adequate to distinguish the real 
from the unreal. Valid knowledge is that which corresponds to 
the nature of the object. Now, what 1s the nature of the real 
object which distinguishes it from the unreal object ? Thus from 
considerations of our knowledge of the real we are led on to the 
question of the nature of reality itself. There must be in reality 
as such a quality which is not present in unreality. This, it is 
said, is its relation to time and space (desa-kala-sambandhitva). 
Anything that exists in time and space is real. The unreal has 
no existence in, i. e. no relation to, time and space. Thus the 
illusory silver does not exist at any time and at any place, 
whereas real silver can be said to exist with reference to 


a certain point of time and space. 


It may be asked whether the expected existence of the real is - 
for all time and space. In other words, is only that real which is 
eternal and pervasive? In reply, it is said that even existence for 
a limited time and space will do to qualify for reality. Thus 


reality consists in existence at some time and place, and not 


necessarily in existence for all time and space. 


According to the school of Sankara, only that which is 
uncontradicted in the three divisions of time is real; anything that 
ceases to exist after a time cannot be said to be real. But 
according to the Madhva school, reality is not determined by the 
duration and extent of existence. A thing does not become 
unreal simply for the reason that it is given in a particular 
setting and not at any other time or place. Thus reality 
is not necessarily eternal, as in Advaita. Even the non- 
eternal is real. Anything that comes into relation with time 
and space is necessarily real, no matter for how long or to what 
extent. The implication of this criterion is that not only is an 
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eternal and all-pervasive entity like Brahman real, but material 
objects are equally real, though they are not present at all times 
and everywhere. We have thus a pluralıty of reals in the Dvaita 
school. The difference between Brahman and everything else is 
not in their reality, but in their self-sufficience, or independence. 
Brahman is‘the only independent reality (svatantra tativa); every 
other reality is dependent on Brahman and hence called 
paratantra tativa. 


Advaita recognizes levels of experience with their correspond- 
ing notions of reality. The rope-snake or the dream-lion which is 
experienced by an individual is real only for him and for a brief 
period. Such objects coustitute the phenomenal reality (prati- 
bhastka satta) Objects like tables and chairs, mountains and 
rivers are experienced during waking life by many individuals in 
common. They, therefore, occupy a higher level. Since they 
form the content of daily life, they are called empirical reality 
(vyavaharika aatiz). These two classes of entities are real only in 
a relative sense. The absolutely real (paramarthika satia) is 
nirguna Brahman, for there is nothing to contradict its experience, 
No such ‘levels of reality’ are recognized by the Midhva school, 
Any vbject is real in a uniform sense, no matter how limited the 
duration and scope of its experience is. Thus even dream objects 
enjoy the status of reality, since they have their own limited 
space-time setting in the mind of the dreamer. Thus. according 
to Dvaita, the criterion of reality is only that reality is not 
ab-olutely unrelated to time and space, and not that it is 
related to all time and space. The difference between the real 
aud the unreal is that while the unreal is not at all connected 
with time and space, the real necessarily exists in time and space 
in however limited a measure. 


Even the above criterion does not completely distinguish the 
real from the unreal. Although the unreal is not actually 
connected with time and space, it may appear to be so connected 
as the shell-silver does. To distinguish what is actually in time 
and space from what merely appears to be so, the Dvaitin puts 
forward yet another criterion, namely practical efficiency (artha- 
krtya-kartiva), The knowledge of the real alone possesses the 
Capacity to produce effect. The cognition of the unreal silver 
does not produce any effect as the cognition of the real silver 
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does. Hence by means of fruitful activity we can identify the 
real. Here the Advaitin might object that even illusory objects 
sometimes exhibit capacity to produce effects which are either 
desirable or undesirable. The illusion of a serpent in a rope 
causes fear and may even lead to death. Illness is sometimes 
cured when a person imagines to have taken medicine. But the 
Dvaitin’s reply to this is that even in such cases it is not the 
illusory object as such that produces the effect, but its real 
prototype (sadrsa) with which it is confused in memory. It 1s the 
n emory of the real snake, revived by the rope, that produces fear. 
Likewise, it is the mental impression of real medicine, recalled by 
what passes for medicine, that cures the illness, Thus, io any 
case, the real alone produces effects, and not the unreal. 


To sum up, the criteria of reality are present-bility in valid 
knowledge, relation to time-space, and practical efficiency. , The 
application of these criteria naturally leads, as we have seen, toa 


pluralistic metaphysics. 


Toric II. METAPHYSICAL CATEGORIES 


By ‘category’ (padartha) is meant anything that can be 
named and about which an assertion, or predication, can be made, 


Dvaita recognizes ten categories. They are substance 
(dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), universality (samanya), 
speciality (visesa), the specified (visigta), the whole (amgin), 
potency (sakti), similarity (sadrsya), and non-existence (abhava). 
Of these, the first nine are positive categories (bhava-padartha). 
They constitute reality. The last is a negative category 
(abhava-padartha). This includes the absence of anything 
real as well as anything that is not real. Of the positive 
categories, the first, namely substance, is the substratum on 
which the remaining eight depend. Again, Brahman, who is the 
first among substances, is the only independent reality (svatantra 
tativa). All the other realities are dependent on Brahman, 
and hence called faratanira tativa. Another distinction among 
the positive categories is that some are sentient (¢efana) and 
others insentient (acefana). Again, some insentient positive 
categories are eternal, some are non-eternal, and some eternal 
in some respects and non-eternal in other respects. 
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Ameng these categories, some will be dealt- with in detail 
in subsequent topics. Of the rest, again, only some need detailed 
treatment here. 


A 


Substance is the substratum of qualities, actions, etc. 
Qualities, actions, etc. inhere in substances and constitute their 
essence. Substance does not exist apart from qualities, actions, 
etc. Buta distinction can be made between substance as such 
and what belongs to substance. Thus, substance is defined (as in 
the Vaigegika system) as the basis of qualities, actions, etc. 


Substances are twenty in number. Of these, Brahman, 


Laksmi and souls and sentient (cetana). The rest are insentient 
(acetana), 


1. Brahman, or Visnu, is the first substance. He possesses 
infinite attributes, whereas the qualities of all other substances, 
sentient and insentient, are limited. He is unique, ie. different 
from every other substance, 


2. Lakgmi is the second in the order of substances. She is 
dependent on Brahman but indépendent of everything else. 


She is eternally related with Brahman and as such is known to 
be his consort. 


3, Souls (jiva) are the living beings. They are centres of 


consciousness associated with physical bodies composed of the 
five elements, 


4. Space (akaéa) and Time (kala). The concepts of space 
and time have engaged the attention of all philosophers. Two 
basic questions have been discussed by them. We shall start from 


the common-sense view of space and time to indicate these 
problems. 


In common life we speak of space and time only with 
reference to objects in space and events in time. Thus, we speak 
of the space inside a room or the space occupied by a building. 
Similarly, we speak of: the duration of, or the time taken by, an 
event, Say a War ora journey. These are what have been called 
empirical space and time, ie. space and time as experienced. 
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They are limited, or finite, i.e. they have boundaries, and their 
measure is reckoned in terms of the ubjects and events with which 
they are related. Now, suppose there were no objects, would 
space still exist? In other words, is there space apart from 
objects, i.e. space as such, or absolute space? Similarly, does 
time exist apart from events? Is there an absolute time, or time 
as such? Some thinkers, Newton, for instance, have affirmed 
absolute space and time existing over and above empirical, or 
relative, space and time, and some others, like Leibniz, have 
denied them. In India, Jainism and Nyaya-Vaigesika regard 
space and time as entities capable of existing independently 
of objects and events, whereas Mimamsa and Sankhya-Yoga 
regard them as purely relative to our experience of objects 
and events. 


The Dvaita view accords with those who believe in the 
absolute existence of space and time in addition to its existence 
relative to objects and events. Thus both space and time have 
a two-fold existence. As absolute entities, space and time are 
infinite and undivided. They have neither beginning nor end. i.e. 
they are eternal. As such, they are prior to all experience of 
objects and eveuts. As related to obj.cts and events, space and 
time are finite. They get divided into definite extents and 
periods. Unmanifested, or undivided, space and time exist before 
the evolution of the world, But manifest space and time, or the 
divisions of space and time, are products of that evolution. Hence 
they are not eternal. Dvaita believes that divisions in space and 
time occur quite naturally and are not imposed on them or 
imagined to belong to them. Hence empirical space and time are 


as real as absolute space and time. 


It is objected that absolute space and time do not exist, for 
space and time are never apprehended as such, but only in 
relation to objects and events. To this the Dvaitio replies that, 
although pure space and time can never be known by the mind 
and sense organs, they are not unknowable. They are known 
directly by the sakgin. For example, the duration of deep sleep, 
which is eventless, is not apprehended by the mind, which is 


inactive, but directly by the szksin. 
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The second of the two questions to which we referred at the 
outset is whether space and time are objects of knowledge or 
forms of knowing. Are they entities independent of our knowing 
process or are they nothing more than mental modes? Kant held 
that they are the latter. He called them ‘forms of intuition’, 
The =ankhya and Yoga philosophies also regard space and time as 
notions of the perceiver. Among the Buddhist schools, even the 
realistic Vaibbasika school regards space and time as mental 
devices in perception. But Dvaita agrees with Jainism and 
Nyāya-Va'ś sika in recognizing the objective character of space 
timé. According to the Dvaitin, objects and events would have 
no existence without space and time existing independently of the 
mind. Space and time form the matmx on which objects and 
events show themselves, 


6. to 14. Primal matter (prakrti) and its eight evolutes* 
Primal matter, or praketi, is the ultimate source of the physica 
world. Out of it the objects comprising the physical world are 
evolved, 


Prakrti is subject to modification. But it is eternal in the 
sense that, in spite of modifications leading to the evolution of the 
world, matter as such is not destroyed, 


15. The cosmic egg (brahmanda) is the physical universe 
taken as a whole. 


16. Ignorance (avidya) sticks to the jiva and is the cause of 
its misery. It is of different kinds. 


17, Speech sounds (varna) are of different kinds and their 
association produces words—words of the Veda as well as words 
of ordinary language. 


18, Darkness (timira) is not mere absence of light, but is 
a positive category and substance. 


19, Mental impressions (v@sanz) are the tendencies created 
in the mind by past experiences, They function as the material 
cause of dreams, which are considered real in Dvaita. 


20. Reflection (pratibimba) is described as that which is 
similar to and inseparable from the object reflected (bieba). The 
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existence and behaviour of the reflection depends on that which 
is reflected. Reflection is of two kinds. The jivas, which are 
reflections of Brahman, are eternal. Instances such as the 
teflection of the human face in the mirror or water are 
non-eternal. The distinction between the eternal and the 
non-eternal reflections arises from the nature of the reflecting 
medium (upadhi). The jivas are eternal reflections of Brahman 
because the wpadhi in which Brahman is reflected is indestructible, 
unhke upadhis in ordinary reflections. The idea of reflection is 
importart in Dvaita, as its conception of the jiva is based 
on this idea, 


We have so far described the substances, sentient and 
insentient. Whatever belong to substances and give them their 
characters may be enumerated under the following heads. 


B 


Quality (guna). Qualities like colour (rZpa) and taste (rasa) 
belong to insentient substances. Knowledge (jana), pleasure 
(sukha), pain (duhkha), and so on belong to the sentient. 


Action (karma) is of three kinds, moral, non-moral, and 
supra-moral. Moral action exclusively belongs to sentient beings. 
It is of two kinds: prescribed (vshita) and prohibited (nisiddha). 
Among the prescribed actions, those that are performed with 
a desire for result are called kKamya, and those that are practised 
without any thought of results and solely for the ‘purpose of 
pleasing God are called akamya. Non-moral, or a-moral, actions 
may belong either to the sentient or to the insentient beings, 
They are such acts as expansion, contraction, going up or going 
down, to which considerations of good and bad do not apply. 
The actions of God, such as creation and dissolution, and actions 
of the released souls are of a special kind. They are described 


supra-moral, 


Universality (samanya). By this is meant the characteristic 
of awhole genus, or class. It resides in each member of the 
class. Thus the state of acow, or cowness, (gotva) is present 
in each sow. 
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Speciality (vigega). Every substance necessarily possesses 
qualities. Qualities also are incapable of existing by themselves. 
Hence the relation between substance and quality is regarded as 
one of identity. (Not only permanent qualities, like the weight 
of a coin, but also changing qualities, like the colour of a cloth, 
are regarded as identical with the substance — changing qualities 
being identical with the substance as long as they characterize 
‘the substance, but not afterwards.) Now, although there is no 
actual difference between an attribute and its substrate, common 
practice distinguishes between the two. Thus we think and speak 
of the weight of the coin, which clearly signifies a distinction 
between the two. This discrepancy is explained by means of the 
category of višega. The peculiarity, or special capacity, in 
a substance which accounts for its qualities being distinguished 
from itself is called vzsega. It is by virtue of vigega that substance 
and quality, which are identical, are spoken of separately. 


In each substance as many vigegas are recognized as there 
are qualities distinguished, one visega being responsible fcr every 
quality being spoken of. God, who has an infinite number of 
attributes, has an infinite number of vigesas, 


It should not be thought that visesa is just another quality. 
(If it were that, then, some other principle would be necessary 
to explain the distinction between substance and visesa.) Visesa 
is only another name for substance and stands for its wonderful 
capacity to show distinctions within itself. Visesa is also called 
svariipa-visesa, which name indicates that it is the very nature of 
a substance. A substance is constituted of several vigesas; 
it is a unity of vigegas. Thus, while vigesa explains how qualities 
come to be distinguished from substance, it itself does not require 
to be justified by any other principle. Hence it is described as 
sva-nirvahaka, or self-subsistent. According to, Dvaita, without 
assuming the existence of visega, it is not possible to explain how 
identical things come to be spoken of differently. 


It should be carefully noted that the category of visega is not 
the same as ‘difference’ (bheda). Difference exists between one 
substance and another. But within a substance only a distinction 
is made between substance as such and its qualities, which two 
are essentially identical, And visega stands for this distinction. 
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Thus the concept of bheda and the concept of vigega have 
different fields of reference. Both are necessary for the inter- 
pretation of reality, 


The specified (vigigta). Visega distinguishes the substance 
end the quality. But visita is the substance and quality taken 
together. The substance and quality taken together has a nature 
different from the nature of each taken separately, For example, 
the ‘blue lotus’ is different from the lotus as such and the 
blueness as such. Similarly, ‘the person with the stick ’ (dangin) 
is neither the person as such, i.e. without the stick, nor the stick 
(danda) by itself. 


The whole (am$in). Amsa means part. That which possesses 
parts, or is made up of parts, namely the whole, is called 
atsin. 


Potency, or power, (sakti) is of four kinds. (1) The power of 
God and divine beings (deva) to perform seemingly contradictory 
acts, such as being seated in one place and yet being present in 
other places, cannot be comprehended by the human mind. Hence 
it is described as unthinkable power (acintya-gakti), (2) The power 
brought about in a thing through external aids is adventitious 
(adheya-sakti), for example the power that an idol acquires 
through the consecration ceremony (prana pratistha). (3) In- 
herent power (sahaja-sakti) is the power of the cause, whether 
sentient or insentient, to produce effects, (4) The power by which 
a word conveys a meaning is called pada-sakti. 


Similarity (sadrsya). When one thing resembles another, 
we perceive not only the two things, but also’ their resem- 
blance. Hence Madhva regards resemblance or similarity, 
as a category apart from the thing to which it belongs. 
The gavaya has a simlarity with the cow. Here the 
similarity with the cow has its locus in the gavaya, but it 
is not identical with the gavaya. Similarity is eternal, if the locus 
is eternal, for example the similarity of the released souls to 
Brahman. It is non-eternal, if the locus is non-eternal, e.g. the 


similarity of the gavaya with the cow. 


Substances and what inhere in substances ate the positive 
categories. 
1 
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Non-existence (abhava). The reason for regarding non- 
existence (abhava) as a category is that, according to Dvaita, it is 
given in experience. It is because it is experienced that we are 
able to speak about it at all, Non-existence is perceived, though 
not in the same manner as existence. 


There are three kinds of non-existence. (1) Antecedent 
non-existence (p72g-abhava), e.g. the non-existence of a jar before 
its production—there is no beginning for this non-existence, but it 
comes to an end when the jar is produced. (2) Subsequent 
non-existence (pradhvamsa-abhava), e.g. the non-existence of the 
jar after it is destroyed—it begins with the destruction of the jar, 
but has no end. These two kinds of non-existence represent 
merely the absence of a real entity which would otherwise have 
been present. Hence they do not constitute unreality. They 
represent an aspect of reality. Hence the knowledge relating to 
them is not invalid. In these two cases the non-existence is 
directly perceived, the sense organ coming into contact with its 
locus, (3) Absolute non-existence (atyanta abha@va) is the exact 
opposite of reality (sat), It comprises imaginary objects, like the 
sky-lotus and the hare’s horn, and illusory objects, like the rope. 
snake and the shell-silver—the objects corresponding to these 
words are absolutely unreal (atyanta asat), i.e. there are really no 
objects corresponding to these words. Unlike Advaita, Dvaita. 
regards even the absolutely non-existent as having a basis in 
perception. For example, the separate perceptions of the hare 
and the horn form the basis of the combination of words ‘ hare’s 
horn’, Again, the separate perceptions of real silver and the 
shining surface of the shell together lead to the illusion ‘shell- 
silver’, Since what does not exist at all produces the semblance 
of existence, the absolutely non-existent is not unknowable, but 
wrongly known, i.e. it is the content of invalid knowledge. 


Toric III. METAPHYSICAL ORGANIZATION 


1. Introduction 


Schools of metaphysics differ mainly on three questions. The 
first question is what is meant by the term ‘ reality’, or what the 
criteria of reality are, The application of these criteria leads to 
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the second question which is what constitutes reality. The 
simplest way of dealing with this problem is to deal with it as 
a numerical problem. The question would, then, be whether 
reality is one or many. In answer to this we have a variety of 
monistic and pluralistic schools, depending on the criteria formu- 
lated. The third important question is,how reality is organized. 
For monistic schools the actual mode of this problem is how to 
reconcile the one reality with the diversity that presents itself in 
common experience. For pluralistic schools the problem consists 
in explaining the relation between the various entities that 
compose the whole realm of reality. 


As regards the Dvaita school, we have seen that it believes 
ina plurality of categories. The problem is to see how these 
categories are organized. Although the categories recognized by 
Dvaita are as many as ten, to undérstand Dvaita in regard to the 
problem on hand, we may confine our attention to the three 
important substances, namely God, souls, and matter, which form 
the subject-matter of all metaphysics. These are organized in 
the metaphysics of Dvaita on two important principles — 
difference and dependence—both of which are implied in the term 
dvaita. 


2. Diference (bheda) 


The importance of the concept of difference in Dvaita 
metaphysics is seen from the fact that it is implied in the very 
name of the school. The term dvaita comes from the root dvi, 
which means ‘two’. The term dvaita literally means ‘ duality’ 
and ‘dualism’. It implies that between every two entities there 
is difference (bheda), the strongest evidence for which is perceptual 
experience. Thus, according to the school, the whole realm of 
reality is characterized by difference. 


The difference recognized between things is not only 
quantitative, but also qualitative. This is indicated by the 
statement which Madhva cites with approval: ‘Diverse and of 
diverse attributes are all these things (of the universe) ? (bhinnasca 
bhinna-dharmasea padartha nikhila ami). Thus things are not only 
many, but also varied. One thing is not-only not another; 
it may not even be like another. 
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Differenċe is said to constitute the essence (svárūpa) of 
things, and not an attribute of them related from outside. What 
is meant by this is that everything is unique. Each object has 
a nature of its own; and it is this uniqueness that constitutes its 
difference from others. Thus Madhva’s system of metaphysics 
is a pluralism characterized by qualitative differences. 


If we may confine our attention to the three important 
entities, namely God, souls, and matter, difference may be spoken 
of as of five kinds — the difference between God and soul, 
between God and matter, between soul and matter, between one 
soul and another, and between one form of matter and another. 
This doctrine of five-fold difference (payica-bheda) is one of the two 
cardinal tenets of Dvaita metaphysics. 


The Dvaita concept of difference has been criticized minutely 
by post-Sankara Advaitins, According to Advaita, though 
common experience presents us difference between one thing and 
another, difference cannot be ultimatcly real. But Dvaita regards 
difference as real and eternal. Such a concept of difference has 
been defended by Dvaita thinkers against the criticisms of the 
Advaitins. We shall deal with this development later. What we 
are here concerned with is the fact that the recognition of 
difference as an ineluctable and permanent ‘factor in reality 
marks out Dvaita not only from Sankara’s Advaita, but also 
from all forms of monism. 


3. Dependence on God (paradhinatva) 


The idea of difference does not complete the metaphysical 
system of Dvaita, If difference were the only truth of things, 
there would be no order among them. But we do find order in 
the scheme of things, This fact must be explained. There must, 
therefore, be some principle other than difference which binds the 
various realities into an ordered whole, This, Madhva believes, 
is the principle of dependence on God (paradhinatva), Para 
means another; it also means God, or the Supreme Being, 
Adhinatva means dependence. 


Like the idea of difference, the idea of dependence is based on 
common observation. Everything depends on some other thing, 
The physical body, for example, depends on the soul to which it 
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pertains, although it is quite different from it. The son depends 
on the father. Thus dependence on another is a matter of 
common observation. Extending this principle, Madbva says that 
ultimately everything depends on God. But God bimself must be 
independent in order that everything may depend on him. 


Thus the whole scheme of realities may be divided into two 
broad categories: God, or Brahman, the only independent reality 
(svatantra tattva), and all the other realities, which are dependent 
on God (paratantra tativa, or asvatantra tattva). This idea is also 
implied in the term dvaita, Madhva expresses this idea in two 
of his works as follows. ‘Reality is regarded as of two kinds, 
svatantra and asvatantra’ (svatantram asvataniram ca dvividham 
tattvam-isyate) — Tativa-samkhyana, ‘The object of certain know- 
ledge is admitted to be of two orders, svatantra and asvatantra 
(svatantram asvatantram ca prameyam dvividham matam)— 
Tattva.viveka. The same idea is expressed by Jayatirtha in his 
Nyaya-sudha as follows. ‘ The object of certain knowledge is of 
two orders, svatantra and paratantra’ (dvividham hi prameyath 
svatantram paratantram ca). 


We have now to explain the meaving of independence and 
dependence. That is said to be independent (svatantra) which 
can, of its own accord, exist, know, and act. Such an entity is 
God alone. Everything else can exist, know, and function only 
at God’s will, and, for this reason, it is said to be dependent 
(paratantra). 


It is to be noted that Madhva ascribes not only the activity 
and knowledge, but even the being, or existence, of everything else 
to God. This does not mean that the existence of everything else 
is derived trom God. What it means is that, though other things 
exist besides God, they exist only by God’s grace and would at 
once come to nothing, if that grace were withdrawn. This idea is 
indicated in the following verse occurring in the Bhagavata Purana 
quoted by Madhva in his works. 

‘(He) by whose grace alone matter, action, time, 
disposition, and soul exist and without whom 
(they) do not exist...... : 


dravyam karma ca kalaśca svabhavo jiva eva ca 
yad-anugrahatah santi na santi yadeupeksaye | 
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Confining our attention to the souls and material world, we may, 
therefore, say that, though they exist eternally like God, they 
exist only by God’s grace. 


Now, God, on whom the souls and world depend for their 
existence, not only presides over them from outside, but also 
controls them from inside. He not only transcends both, but 
is also immanent in them. For this reason, the dependence 
of the souls and world on God in respect of their existence is not 
merely in an external sense, like a building resting on its’ 
foundation. It is not partial and distant, but total and essential. 
That is to say, the souls and world exist not only because of 
God, but also for :he sake of God. Though both are different from 
God, they have no significance, or purpose, of their own. They 
serve only to express God's greatness, and this is the purpose of 
their existence. That the souls and the material world exist only 
as revelations of God’s greatness is evident in knowledge 
and activity. 


The soul is different from God; but the difference is not 
absolute as in the case of matter. Like God, the soul has 
sentience and bliss, though on a much lower scale. For this 
reason, Dvaita regards the soul as the reflection (pratibimba, or 
abhasa) of God, who is regarded as the one who is reflected (bimba): 
And just as the reflection of the moon is entirely dependent on 
the moon, even so the soul, which is a reflection of Brahman, is 
absolutely dependent on Brahman, not only for its existence, but 
also for its knowledge and activity. The soul’s ignorance and 
bondage as well as its knowledge and liberation are caused by 
God. And so each of these aspects of the soul's existence serves 
only to show how great God is. 


Matter is insentient (jaga). Hence it is absolutely different 
from Brahman. It has only existence and activity. For both 
these it is entirely dependent on Brahman. According to Dvaita, 
however spiritually advanced a soul is, it can be conscious of God 
only through God’s manifestations in the world. Hence, out of 
God’s grace towards the souls, matter exists and continually 
evolves into its various forms. Matter, according to Dvaita, is not 
apart of Brahman. It is separate from Brahman. But matter 
being insentient, cannot evolve without the agency of Brahman, 
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God has nothing to gain by evolving the world out of matter, 
In fact, the entire process of creation, sustentation, and dissolution 
of the world togetber with the regulation of the world while it 
lasts is but a revelation of God's perfection and is meant as an 
opportunity for the souls to know God and attain liberation. 


Thus, in the metaphysical system of Dvaita, realities, which 
are many, are bound by a single divine purpose, which is the 
revelation of God’s perfection. 


4. The relation between difference and dependence 


We have seen that the metaphysical pattern of Dvaita is 
characterized by the twin principles of difference and dependence. 
The proper understanding of the nature of Dvaita metaphysics 
depends on equal importance being given to these two principles. 
There is fo doubt tbat the concept of difference (bheda) is 
important for this school. By virtue of it, Dvaita well deserves 
to be called a pluralism. It arrives at a conception of reality 
as manifold. But Dvaita is not a pluralism in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, like Nydya-Vaigesika or Jainism, which 
postulates many independent realities. It must be remembered 
that Dvaita belongs to the}Vedanta tradition, which is distin- 
guished from other traditions by the recognition that Brahman, 
in some sense or other, is the central reality. In Dvaita, the 
conception of all other realities being dependent on the one 
independent reality, namely Brahman, makes for unity. Thus 
the concept of dependence is equally important in Dvaita. But 
this aspect, again, may tend to be over-stressed. The concept 
of dependence is not to be taken as introducing any monistic 
tendency into the system. The fact that the world and souls are 
dependent on God even for their existence does not meanthat they 
do not exist separately. The world and souls exist separately 
from God, though by God’s grace and for the sake of God. The 
unity effected by the concept of dependence is not ‘‘ numerical ; 
but “ teleological ” — to use Prof. Hiriyanna’s expression. The 
concept of dependence does not level down differences and 
merge the realities into one. It just holds them together, like 
the cord in a garland, and accords to them the true meaning 
of their existence. The many are not reduced to the one; but the 
many dependents become significant througn the only independent 
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one, We have thus a system of realities which are different, but 
not isolated, and united, but not identical. Madhva’s metaphysics 
is thus a pluralism in Vedanta which avoids the pitfalls of bare 
pluralism without, at the same time, compromising the essentials 
of pluralism. 


Toric IV. THE CONCEPT OF GOD (Brahman) 


The idea of God in Dvaita is fully theistic. The general 
features of a theistic philosophy (as distinguished from an. 
absolutistic philosophy) may be reckoned as follows, (1) God is 
not the only reality, but is the supreme reality. The world and 
souls are also real but they are subservient to God. (2) God is 
endowed with personality, being conceived from concepts relating 
to the human person raised to the superlative degree. He has 
infinite attributes in an infinite degree. (3) God is the creator of 
the world —he creates the world out of material other than 
himself. He also controls the world and the destinies of the souls. 
(4) As the supreme being endowed with personality and as the 
creator and controller, he becomes an object of worship for the 
souls, All these features may be said to be present in the Dvaita 
concept of God. 


1. God as the supreme being 


The basic requirement of religious consciousness is the idea of 
a supreme being who inspires‘love and adoration. In Dvaita the 
supremacy of God is ensured by the idea of his independence 
(svatantratva). God isso different from matter and souls—so free 
from all the imperfections that characterize the world and souls— 
that he is the only independent reality (svatantra tattva). Accord. 
ing to Jayatirtha, that is independent which exists, knows, and 
acts by its own nature and without requiring another (svarāpa- 
pramiti-pravrtti-lakşaņa-satta-traividhye para-anapeksam svatan- 
tram). Such an entity is God alone. These marks of independence 
in God may be summed up in one word: ‘self-determination ° 
(svecchanusaritva). Matter and souls are no doubt eternal 
realities. But their eternality does not imply their independence 
for they have no significance in themselves, They are determined, 
or conditioned, by the will of God who expresses himself through 
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them, In fact, the dependent character of the world and souls is 
itself a proof for the independence of God. 


The supremacy of God in Dvaita is all the more evident 
when we remember that God is not only transcendent, but also 
immanent. He not only presides over the world and souls from 
without, but also controls and guides them from withio, so that 
their dependence on God is in an absolute sense. It ıs not as if 
Gods hands are off oace the world is created. (Dvaita is not 
a deism.) The idea of the immanence of God in the world and 
souls implies that they are dependent on him at every moment 
of their existence and in every one of their states. 


It may be noted that the conception of God in Dvaita is 
different from that ia the philosophies of Nydya-Vaigesika and 
Yoga. In the history of both Nyaya-Vaig sika and Yoga the idea 
of God is a later development and as such is loosely connected 
with their metaphysical! doctrines, Consequently, in neither of 
these schools is God the supreme beiog asia Dvaita, Fuirs'ly, 
both in Nydya-Vaigesika and Yoga God is of the same order 
of entities as the individual souls, though he has his own 
excellences and powers which the other souls do not possess, 
Secondly, although the God of Nyaya-Va's sika and Yoga has 
some part to play in creating the world, he is regarded as entirely 
external to the world and souls, so that his power over 


them is limited. 


Even among the schools of Vedanta, the idea of the 
supremacy of God, it is claimed, is not ,as much ensured as in 
Dvaita. So far as Advaita is concerned, its concept of nirguna 
Brahman falls outside the scope of theism, and its concept of 
saguna Brahman is only provisional. Among the other Veddata 
schools, although the idea of a supreme being is final, its supre- 
macy is compromised in one way or another. The Brahman of 
Vigistidvaita cannot be said to be free from the impertections of 
the “world and souls, for the latter are regarded as intimately 
related to God as his body. Again, all the schools of Vedanta 
that subscribe to the doctrine of Brahman evolving the world out 
of himself (Brahma-parinana vada) undermine the coacept of 
supremacy by introducing the idea of change in Brahman, 
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2. God as possessed of personality 


God, or Brahman, in Madhva’s philosophy is not an abstract 
principle, but is the Divine Person conceived on the model of the 
human person. He is therefore called Igvara, or Bhagavan, and 
is identified with Visnu of the Hindu trinity. 


The personality of God is the sum-total of his qualities. The 
idea of personality thus implies the presence of qualities in God, 
Brabman is therefore sa-guna, i.e. possessed of attributes, He is 
full of all excellences (sarva-guna-pirna). At the same time he 
does not have any trace of any defect (sarva-dosa-gandha vidhura). 
These two aspects together constitute God’s perfection, 


The Lord’s attributes are infinite in number and degree. 
The numerous attributes of God are not his external trappings. 
They are part of his nature. Yet they are distinguished from God 
by means of the category of vigegas. (The pecuuarity, or special 
capacity, in a substance which accounts for its qualities being 
distinguished from itself is called visega.) While all his attributes 
are united with and inseparable from himself, God yet reveals his 
various attributes through his innumerable visegas. It is to be 
remembered that God’s attributes are not only many, but also of 
various kinds. These have to be distinguished not only from God, 
but also among themselves for their orderly operation, For 
example, with reference to the world, God’s will has two aspects, 
latency (šakti) and patency (vyakti), The former ıs the will to create 
the world, the latter the wiil to resolve it. If the two had not been 
clearly demarcated, there would have been no regular succession 
of creation and resolution. Hence the orderly arrangement of 
events in the universe presupposes that, although a variety of 
quahties belongs to God, the qualities do not overlap, but, on the 
contrary, are clearly distinguished from one anotner to be used as 
occasion demands. This is possible oaly through the agency of 
the vigegas in God,” Brahman is therefore described as sa-vigega — 
one who has vis’sas. His attributes are infiuite. Iu order to 
distinguish the infinite number of attributes within himself 
Brahman is characterized by innumerable vigesas (ananta- 
visestimukam). (Lt must be remembered that vigesas are not 
themselves qualities. They are the substance itself and stand for 
its wonderful capacity for internal distinction.) 
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Since God engages in activity, it may be asked whether he 
has a form, or body. He has no gross, or material, form, for such 
a form would be an imperfection, matter being subject to change. 
Existence (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda) alone 
constitute his form, or body. 


Dvaita is a monotheism: it believes in only one supreme 
God. But the one God manifests himself as he likes in different 
forms according to the different roles he plays. As the 
transcendent (Para), he rules everything from without. As one who 
is reflected as the souls (Bithba-tiipa), he is the immanent 
principle who guides everything. (The Bimba-rfpa in Dvaita 
corresponds to the Antarydmin in V é'stadvaita.) The functions 
of redemption of souls, and creation, sustentation, and dissolution 
of the world are fulfilled in the four forms called vythas, nemely 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, and Samkarsana, respectively. 
The supreme being further assumes visible forms called avataras 
to perform specific functions in the world. In none of these 
manifestations is God invested with a material vesture. Again, 
there is no gradation among the forms in respect of their powers. 
Unlike Ramanuja, Madhva does not regard images, or idols, 
(archavatara) as manifestations of God. 


The Dvaita philosopher is totally opp»sed to the concept of 
nirguna Brahman in Advaita on two grounds. 


(1) On qualities. According to the Dvaitin, the nirguna 
Brahman of Advaita is Brahman bereft of qualities. There 
cannot be a substance without qualities. Hence the concept of 
mirguna Brahman is an unreal abstraction, says the Dvaitin. 
Brahman can only be saguna, i.e. with attributes. The possib lity 
of Brahman being without attributes (nirguna) has been 
elaborately contested by Dvaita writers both on the basis of logic 
and scriptural evidence. 


Confining ourselves to scriptural evidence, it has been shown 
in the first instance that there area number of texts in the 
Upanisads which reveal that Brahman is possessed of attributes 
(saguna).' For example, the Mundaka Upanisad (HI, 1, 7.) speaks 
of him as ‘great and self-effulgent” and so on and the Chandogya 
Upanisad (LIL, 14, 4.) as ‘endowed with creative activity, pure 
desires’, etc.. The idea of Brahman with attributes is’ also 
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supported by smrti texts. The Dvaitin shows that in contrast to 
all these, there is only one Upanisadic text which explicitly 
mentions the term ‘nirguna’, namely the Svetagvatara Upanisad 
passage VI, 11. But the term ‘nirguna’ as used here does not mean 
that Brahman is ‘ without any attribute whatsoever’, for the same 
passage mentions several attributes of Brahman such as ‘ being 
one’, ‘hidden in all’, ‘all-pervading’, ‘the inner self of all’, and 
‘the controller of all actions’. Hence what the term ‘nirguna’ 
here means is that Brahman is free from all empirical attributes 
(prakrta guna), i. e. qualities that are caused by the three products 
of prakrti, namely sativa, rajas, and tamas. And the absence of 
empirical attributes in Brahman implies that his attributes are 
trans-empirical, or divine. 


From the point of view of Advaita, it may be stated that the 
Dvaita criticism of the concept of nirguna Brahman is based on 
a misconception. In the words of Prof. Hiriyanna, ‘what is 
‘meant by speaking of Brahman as featureless is that it transcends 
the distinction between substance and attribute, and not 
that it is a substance bereft of attributes’, The Advaitin 
quite agrees that there can be no substance without attri- 
butes. Hence the term ‘nirguna’ as used by the Advaitin 
Tejects not only the idea of attributes in Brahman, but also the 
idea of substance. 


_ (2) On Rnowabdiltty. According to Advaita, Brahman as it is 
cannot be known. All knowledge implies the distinction between 
subject and object. But Brahman is not dn object in relation to the 
jiva regarded asthe subject, for the jiva in its real nature is not 
other than Brahman. The moment Brahman is made an object 
of thought it becomes distinct from the subject and therefore it is 
not Brahman in its real nature. It is only saguna Brahman, or 
Ivara, also called jaeya Brahman. Thus Brahman as it really is 
is unknowable. The Dvaitin’s reaction to this view is that if 
Brahman is, according to Advaita, unknowable, Advaita is no 
different from Buddhistic agnosticism. The Dvaitin contends that 
Brabman is not beyond the reach of thought. Each of the jivas 
can know Brahman. as far as it lies in its power todo so. But 
since God’s attributes are not of the ordinary kind, they cannét 
be fully comprehended by our limited intellect even with the aid 
of revelation. In conveying God’s trans-empirical qualities to us 
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scripture has -necessarily to employ analogies with empirical 
qualities. These analogies are intended to give us some idea of 
the nature of God, which cannot be fully represented in empirical 
terminology. Thus God is ‘apprebensible but not comprehensi- 
ble’, knowable but not fully. 


The Advaitin’s reply to the charge of agnosticism is that 
although Brahman cannot be known by the mind, its existence 
cannot be doubted. Being identical with the true self of man, 
it can be realized, or experienced. 


3. God's activities: God in relation to the world and souls 


In his commentary on the Brahma-stitra Madhva enumerates 
the activities of the Lord as eight. They are creation (srg¢i), 
sustentation (sthitt), dissolution (samhara), control (niyamana), 
obscuration (jana), enlightenment (j#zna), bondage (bandha), 
and liberation (moksz). Of these the first four concern God's 
relation to the world and the remaining four his relation to 


the souls. 


God and the world 


In the Epics and Puranas we find the three activities of 
creation, sustentation, and dissolution popularly ascribed to the 
three members of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Visnu, and Siva, 
respectively. Madhva does not accord equal status to all the 
three gods. The one supreme Godis Visna. He works through 
the instrumentality of the other gods who are subordinate to him. 
Thus Dvaita philosophy is strictly monotheistic. i 


In the act of creating the world God is only the efficient 
cause (nimitta karana) according to Dvaita. In some other schools 
of Vedanta God is also the material cause (upadina karanz) of 
the world. The Dvaitin feels that such an idea would detract 
from the supremacy of God, for it would render God subject to 
change (parina@ma). Moreover, it goes against scripture which says 
that Brahman is above all modifications. There are of course 
certain passages in the Upanigads which suggest that Brahman is 
the material cause in addition to being the efficient cause. For 
example, in the Mundaka Upanigad (I, 1, 7.) the creative activity 
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of God is compared to the spider weaving its web out of itself 
and soon. But Jayatirtha is of the opinion that such passages 
only intend to suggest that prakrtt which is the material cause of 
the world is ultimately dependent on Branman. The desire of 
Brahman to create the world produces a stir in the latent prakrtt 
and sets in motion the process of creation. Thus ,God is only the 
efficient cause of the world. Having sustained the world for its 
due period, Brahman resolves it into primordial matter. 


Besides these three functions of creation, sustentation, and ` 
dissolution of the world, Brahman is also the ageat of its control, 
or regulation. The laws of nature, which work with unerring 
uniformity, indicate the control of an intelligent being behind 
them, because insentient matter is incapable of self-regulation. 
That intelligent being cannot be any of the jivas, for the 
complexity and magnitude of the laws require jan omniscient 
controller who is no other than God. 


God and souls 


- In respect of the soul God reveals his greatness in a two-fold 
way. He is responsible for the soul’s ignorance and bondage on 
the one hand and for its knowledge and liberation on the other. 


Ignorance is the immediate cause of the soul’s bondage and 
its attendant misery. But ignorance is caused by the Lord’s 
mysterious power called maya, which veils the inherent knowledge 
of the soul. But this does not mean that God is not benevolent. 
He is equally the agent of the soul’s enlightenment and release. 
When the soul worships the Lord, the Lord gives it knowledge 
about himself. The knowledge of the Lord qualifies the devotee- 


to réceive his grace also. As the result of God’s grace, the 
enlightened devotee attains liberation. 


God and maya 


A word must be said about the concept of maya in Dvaita. 
Miya is real (sat) in this system. It is the Mysterious power of 
God (actntya sakti). By its aid Brahman Creates, sustains, and 
dissolves the world, Again, by its aid Brahman causes deception, 
or ignorance, in the souls. This conception of maya is dia. 
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metrically opposed to the conception of maya which we find in 
Advaita. In Advaita, maya is neither real nor unreal (sad- 
asad-vilakgana) and therefore indescribable (antrvacaniya). It 
does not belong to Brahman, but stands between reality as it is 
and reality as it appears. It is responsible for nirguna Brahman 
appearing as Ivara, the souls, and the world. Madhva's main 
objections against the Advaita conception of maya relate to (1) its 
status and (2) its connection with Brahman. To describe anything 
as neither real nor unrealis a violation of the Law of Excluded 
Middle, There is no middle ground, according to Madhva, between 
the real-and the unreal. As to the connection of maya with 
Brahman, the .Advaitin’s explanation is that because magya is not 
real, it is futile to enquire into its relation with Brahman. The 
Dvaitin considers this explanation evasive. 


4. God as the object of worship 


The idea of a supreme personal God regarded as the creator 
and controller of the world and as the guide and redeemer of the 
souls fills a distinct psychological need. The individual soul in 
discontent with its own finiteness turns towards the Infinite and 
Perfect not only in thought, but in feeling as well. Hence the 
conception of the Infinite must not merely be logically satisfactory, 
but also psychologically satisfying. That the {nfinite may allow 
for the feeling of kinship in the soul it must be conceived in the 
image of the soul. That it may command adoration it must not 
only be different from the soul, but also enjoy absolute supremacy. 
And that it may infuse hope of deliverance it must be full of 
grace.. All these requirements are fulfilled in the Dvaita 
conception of Brahman. Such a conception is needed not oaly 
for religion as we ordinarily understand it, but also for ethics. 
Without belief in a personal God regarded as the dispenser of 
moral justice there will be no incentive for good conduct. 


It may be remembered that the philosophy of Dvaita arose 
as a reaction against Advaita. Apart from logical objections, 
Madhva felt that Sankara’s concept of nirguņa Brahman did not 
provide for and was even detrimental to the needs of religion and 
ethics. There was no doubt that Ramdnuja’s Vié stadvaita 
sought to be a corrective to Advaita in these respects. But 
Madhva felt that Ramanuja’s conception of the relation of the 
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world and, souls to Brahman was sacrilegious. The intimate 
relationship of aprthak-siddhi of the world and souls, characterized 
as they are by their owa imperfections, to Brahman, who is 
perfect, was-so felt Madhva — a parody on the idea of a supreme 
being. The needs of theistic philosophy are fully met, according 
to Madhva, only by recognizing the absolute difference of 
Brahman from the world and souls. 


Topic V. THE CONCEPT OF THE SOUL (jiva) 


A. THE NATURE OF THE SOUL 


1. The sows difference from God and matter 


Matter (prakrti) has existence (sat) but not consciousness 
(cit) and bliss (ananda). It is insentient substance (acetana 
dravya). Both God (Brahman) and the soul (jiva) have 
consciousness and bliss in addition to existence. Thus the sou] 
is different’ from matter and similar to God. It is of the same 
class as Brahman, namely sentient substance (cetana dravya), 
But the jiva is similar to Brahman only in kind, and not in 
degree. The existence, consciousness, and bliss of the jiva have 
their counterparts in Brahman. But while Brahman’s existence, 
consciousness, and bliss are infinite, the jiva’s existence, 


en conscious- 
ness, and bliss are only finite. 


Brahman’s existence pervades 
all time and space, his knowledge encompasses everything, and his 
bliss is inexhaustible and untainted. The jiva’s existence, 
consciousness, and bliss are a striking contrast to these. 


The jiva is eternal; it is uncreated and is not subject to 
destruction, Unless the jiva is believed to exist for ever, it 
‘ would be impossible to justify its desire for release. But ‘the 
jiva’s existence has only temporal pervasion. Its existence ig 
limited in space for the following reasons. The jiva has a form 
‘(zkara), Just as the lamp flame has a form, the jiva has a form 
constituted of bliss and consciousness. Endowed with this form 
it occupies subtle and gross bodies which are products of matter, 
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or prakrti. Moreover, the jiva has only atomic size (anu- 
parim@na) and not all-pervasive dimension (vibhu-parimana), for 
on this supposition alone can the process of transmigration 
described in scripture be explained, Again, the knowledge 
Possessed by the jiva has its own limits. In the State of 
bondage even this knowledge is covered by ignorance. Thirdly, 
although bliss is intrinsic to the jiva, it is commensurate with its 
limited consciousness, In the state of bondage the natural bliss 
of the soul is mixed up with a lot of pain. 


2, Existence, consciousness, and bliss as essential attributes of 
the self 


According to Advaita, existence, consciousness, and bliss are 
not attributes of the jiva, but are themselves what the jiva is in 
its real nature. But according to Dvaita, they are not what the 
jiva is, but what the jiva has, That is to say they are attnibutes 
of the jiva. This does not mean that existence, consciousness, 
and bliss are acquired by the jiva. They are essential attributes 
of the self and are inseparable from the nature of the jiva. 
Without them the jiva would not be the jiva. But though 
existence, consciousness, and bliss are inseparable from the jiva, 
they can be distinguished from the soul-substance by means of the 
unique faculty called vsesa. 


3. The self as the knower, doer, and enjoyer 


In common life the jiva is looked upon as the subject of 
knowledge (jñata), as the agent of action (kartē), and as the 
enjoyer of the fruit of action (bhoka). These designations are 
not real according to Advaita, but they are real according to 
Dvaita. 


According to Advaita, Brahman is above all distinctions, such 
as subject and object, agent and action, and enjoyer and enjoyed, 
Since the jiva in its real nature is not different from Brahman, it 
is not really a subject of knowledge, an agent of action, and an 
enjoyer of the results of action. These designations are false 
superimpositi»ns on the self. The Dvaita po-:ition is a striking 
contrast to this. According to Dvaita, differences are real and 


? 
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ultimate, Hence the difference -between subject and object, 
between agent and action, and between enjoyer and thing enjoyed 
cannot be dismissed as unreal, Hence the jiva is really a subject 
of knowledge (jfiaia), an agent of action (karta), and an enjoyer, 
of the fruit of action (bhkokia). These characteristics are present 
in the soul even in the state of release, 


The position of the self as the subject of knowledge, i.e. as the 
knower, is basic to its position as doer and enjoyer because action 
and enjoyment presuppose the knowledge of the action and of the 
objects enjoyed. That the self is a knower is indicated by the 
expression ‘I’ (aham) in any statement such as‘I know this’. 
The Advaitin cites the case of deep sleep to show that the 
knowership of the self is not its real nature. In deep sleep, 
when no objects are known, the notion that one is the knower 
also disappears. But the Dvaitin replies that the knowership of 
the self is dormant in the state of sleep for want of objects, but 
is not absent. . This is evident from the fact that when a man, 
wakes up from sleep, he exclaims ‘J slept happily.’ 


4. Can the self know itself? 


The self knows objects other than itself. But can the self 
know itself? In other words, can the self be an object of its own 
knowledge? According to Advaita, this is impossible, on the 
principle that what knows must be other than what is known. 
Just as the eye cannot see itself, just as the finger’s end cannot 
touch itself, one and the same entity cannot be the subject as 
well as the object of knowledge. It is true that language permits 
the usage ‘I know myself’. But what the term ‘ myself’ in this 
statement stands for is not the self, but the knowable elements 
such as the body and mind, with which the self happens to be 
associated through ignorance. Hence, according to Advaita, the 
self cannot know itself in the same way as it knows other objects. 
This does not mean that the self is insentient with reference to 
itself, for it reveals itself as the subject in every cognition, whose 
existence cannot be denied. Thus the self is self-luminous 
(sva.prakisa). 


The Dvaitin argues that the contention of Advaita that the 
self cannot know itself as an object would reduce the self to 
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â non-sentient being like a pot. According to the Dvaitin, the 
common expression ‘I know myself? is sufficient evidence to 
show that the self knows itself. The statement does not refer to 
the body, but to the self. It is possible for one and the same 
self to be both the subject and the object because of the presence 
of that peculiar power called visesa. By virtue of its visesas the 
self makes a distinction between itself as the subj-ct and itself as 
the object. And thus self-knowledge becomes possible. This is 
self-luminosity (sva. prakāsatva) as interpreted by Madhva. 


5. Definition of jiva 


The definition given by Jayatirtha in his Nya@ya-sudhz sums 
up the nature of the jiva, The jiva is ‘that which is endowed 
with the powers of agency and enjoyership, which possesses a form 
but is different from the physical body and so on, and which is 
revealed as the “ I” (or subject of knowledge) by the witnessing 
cogsciousness’. (hartrtva-bhoktriva-gaktyupetam sa@karam dehads- 
vyativiktam rupam aham iti sakgi-siddham.) 


B. THE SOUL’S RELATION TO GOD 


The soul is vastly different from Godin the degree of its 
attributes. This does not mean that the soul is in no connection 
with God, The relation which the soul bears to God could be 
summed up in two words—similarity (sadrsya) and dependence 
(adhinatva). The-soul is similar to God in the possession of 
consciousness and bliss in addition to existence. It is also entirely 
dependent on God in its three aspects of being, knowing, and 


acting. 


The similarity and the dependence referred to are not 
unrelated concepts. The similarity of the soul with Brahman has 
itself to be explained in terms of its dependence on Brahman, for 
Brahman is the source of the points of similarity, namely the 
existence, consciousness, and bliss, possessed by the soul. Thus 
dependence is the basic idea in the relation of the fiva to Brahman. 
The jiva is ina state of dependence on Brahman at all times — 
both in bondage and in release. The dependence is most evident 
in the pre-natal and post-mortem conditions as well as in the state 
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of dissolution of the world (pralaya), dreams, déep sleep, and 
swoon. The jiva lies helpless and weak in these conditions. It is: 
only in the state of subsistence in life (sthiżi) that the jiva imagines 
that it is independent. It is this wrong assumption of 
independence that characterizes the jiva’s bondage and is the 
cause of all its misery. The attainment of freedom depends on 
God's grace, and even in the state of release the enjoyment of bliss 
which characterizes that state depends on the will of God. 


To convey the idea of this two-fold relationship between the 
soul and God, Madhva employs the figure of reflection 
(pratibim}atva), Just as the image. or reflection, (pratibima) is 
both similar to and dependeat on the reflected object (bina), 
even so the soul is similar to and dependent on Goi. The 
relationship between God and soul is therefore called bimba- 
pratibimba-bhava. - 


If the analogy of reflection is taken in the literal sense, it is 
quite likely that the kind of relationship which it is meant*to 
convey will be misunderstood. Hence the Dvaitin takes puins to 
explain in what sense he employs the figure of reflection, A 
reflection as we commonly know it, involves a reflecting medium 
(upadht); for example, the reflection of a human face requires a 
mirror. The existence of the reflection depends on that of the 
medium, and therefore the reflection is not permanent. When, 
for example, the mirror is removed or destroyed, the reflection 
also disappears. lf the idea of refl-ction in the case of the jiva 
is taken in this ccnventional and physical sense, i.e. as a reflection 
in a reflecting medium, the jiva would be taken to be impermanent, 
or non-eternal. It would last only so long as the reflecting 
medium lasts. It would also be regarded as insentient, jast as 
the reflection of the human face in the mirror is lifeless. To 
avoid these misconceptions Madhva explains that the jiva should 
be taken to be a special type of refl:ction where there is no 
medium (nirupadhi-pratibimba). It is’ not a reflection of the 
ordinary kind which involves a medium (sopadhi.pratibimba). 
The idea conveyed by the name nivupathi-pratibimba, or reflection 
without a medium, is that the similarity and depeadence which the 
jiva bears to Brahman are essential characteristics (svalakgana) 
of the jwa and are not conditioned by an extraneous factor. 
If, however, it be insisted that a non-mediated reflsction is 
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inconceivable and therefore the concept of a medium is necessary, 
the Dvaitin replies that in that case the jiva, which is the 
reflection, could itself be regarded as the reflecting medium. The 
jiva.reflection is then called svartipa-upadhi.pratibimba, which 
means that the jiva is a reflection through its own nature 
functioning as the reflecting medium. The jiva can act as a 
reflector because it has consciousness. But if it be asked how the 
jiva can at once be the reflection and the reflecting medium, the 
auswer is that this is made possible through the operation of the 
vigesas present in the jiva. 


The following examples given by Madhva are suggestive of the 
type of relation between the jiva and Brahman described so far: 
(1) The shadow (cchaya) of a man resembles the man and is 
dependent on him, Tne dependence is not reciprocal, but unilateral. 
It is always of the shadow on the substance, and never 
' the other way. In the same manner, the jiva resembles 
Brahman in form, and the dependence is always of the jiva 
on Brahman, (2) The rainbow (indraca@pa) is caused by the 
sun’s rays falling on tiny drops of rain water in the sky. The 
rain-drops act as the medium for receiving the sun’s rays and at 
the same time constitute the form of the rainbow. The example 
is employed to suggest how the fiva is a reflection of Brahman 
without requiring any external reflecting medium. 


It only remains for us to contrast the Dvaita theory of 
bimba.pratibimba with the theory that goes by the same name in 
Advaita. In order to explain the relation between Ivara and the 
jwa, Sankara employs two types of analogies. (a) Isvara is 
compared to the universal space and jivas to the space enclosed in 
pots, jugs, etc. This mode of explanation has come to be known 
as avaccheda-vada. (b) Iévarais compared to the sun and the 
jivas to the reflections of the sun in different shining surfaces. 
This has come to be known as pratibimba-vada. The two modes 
of explanation have been elaborated by the two schools of post- 
Sankara Advaitins, namely the Bhamati and the Vivarana, 
respectively. We are now concerned only with pratibimba-vada, 


worked out by the Vivarana school. 


The purpose of the Advaitin in comparing [vara to the sun 
and the jiva to its reflection is to show that in essence there is no 
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difference between what is called fśvara and what is called jivà. 
There are three factors involved in the process of reflection, the 
object reflected (bimba), the reflection (pratibimba), and the 
reflecting medium (upadki). If [évara is the object reflected, the 
jiva is the refl-ction, and avidya together with its product, the 
buddhi, constitutes the reflecting medium. When the reflecting 
medium disappears, the distinction between the object reflected 
and the reflection also vanishes. Thus, when avidya with its 
product disappears through knowledge, the distinction between 
Tévara and the jiva also goes and the essential nature of both, 
namely pure consciousness, remains as the one undivided 
reality. 


In contrast to this, the purpose of Dvaita in proposing that 
the jiva is the reflection of [évara is to show that it is essentially 
different from Js'vara while being similar to and dependeat upon 
the latter. Madhva was convinced that the analogy of reflection 
would serve this purpose only if the idea of a reflecting medium 
(upadhki) is ruled out. Hence for him the jiva is a reflection of 
ISvara without the intervention of a reflecting medium ( nirupadhi- 
pratibimba)., If the idea of a reflecting medium should at all be 
provided for, the jiva itself should be regarded as the medium in 
addition to being the reflection (sopadhi-pratibim>a). In any case 
the idea of a reflecting medium extraneous to the reflection 
(bahya.upadht) is completely ruled out from the Dvaita theory 
of reflectiveness. Hence, while in Advaita the distinction between 
jiva and Igvara is false and exists only in the state of bondage, 
i. e. so long as avidya persists, and not in the state of moksa, in 
Dvaita the distinction is real and permanent and does not 
disappear even in the state of release. It is in conformity with 
this basic position that Madhva interprets those passages in the 
Upan‘gads that identify the soul with Brahman. Thus the 
statement ‘That thou art’ (tat tuam asi) is interpreted by Madhva 
to mean that the individual soul is similar to Brahman (tvam 
tadiyah asi) or that it belongs to Brahman in the sense that it 
depends on Brahman (tam tasya asi). - 


In conclusion, it-may be said that in Dvaita the relation 
called bisnba-pratibimba-bhava implies that the jiva is different 
from Brahman, but not isolated from it, and that it is similar to 
and dependent on Brahman, bat not identical with it. 
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C. THE BONDAGE AND RELEASE OF THE SOUL 


In its real nature the soul possesses unalloyed bliss (ananda), 
The bliss is fully revealed in the state of release (mokga).- When 
the soul experiences misery (duhkha), it is said to be in bondage 
(bandha). The misery experienced by the soul, its bondage, is real, 
but it does not belong to the nature of the jive. It comes from 
outside. 


What is ‘the cause of misery, or bondage? The immediate 
cause of misery is the soul’s ignorance (avidya, or ajfana), The 
soul is ignorant about its relation to God. Brahman is the only 
independent reality. The jiva is dependent on Brahman for its 
existence, knowledge, and activity. It is ignorance of this truth 
that leads to bondage. Hence the Dvaita theory of bondage is 
called svabhava-ajfiana-vada—the theory that bondage is due to 
the soul’s ignorance of its true nature as a being entirely 
dependent on the one independent reality, namely Brahman. 


_ How does avidya bring about bondage? The soul in its 
ignorance forgets that all its powers such as knowership ( jnatrtva), 
agency (kartrlva), and enjoyership (bhoktrtva) are derived from 
God and imagines that they are self-derived. It looks upon them 
as its own possessions-and asunder its own control. This wrong 
sense of independence, or self-conceit (abhimana), leads to a 
shrinking of personality and an identification with a physical body, 
Thus the soul becomes subject to the miseries associated with an 


embodied state. 


Ignorance has two aspects—jrvacchadika and paramacchadika. 
That is to say, on the one hand, ignorance conceals the nature of 
the jiva as a dependent and, on the other, it conceals the nature 


of Paramatman, or God, as the only independent. 


How does the self which is said to be self-luminous or self- 
knowing, come to be ignorant? The only answer that is possible 
is that God himself is responsible for the soul’s ignorance. The 
power to obscure the self-revealing nature of the self is vested in 
the all-powerful Lord. He dupes the soul through his mysterious 
power called maya. , Tous, by causing ignorance, God is the 
ultimate cause of our bondage. This does not mean that God 
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threw us into ignorance at a particular point of time. What is 
meant by describing God as the cause of ignorance is only that 
the association of ignorance with us is a matter of his pleasure and 
will, In this sense, ignorance and its effect, bondage, are said to 
be beginningless. 


It may appear from the above that God is despotic, But no, 
He is so full of grace (prasada) that while he causes bondage, he 
provides for release also. If his m@yz induces bondage, his grace 
ensures release. But the soul must qualify for God’s grace under 
conditions of bondage. The physical world is created by God 
not only as a realm of bondage for the souls, but also as a fi-ld 
for their trainiog for release. He has no purpose in creating the 
world save that of helping the souls to work out their destinies, 
Since ignorance (ajfana) of the soul’s dependence on God is the 
cause of bondage, knowledge (jf@na) of its dependence on God 
is an essential condition for release, Through the practice of 
karma and bhakti the soul purifies itself and receives the gift of 
knowledge. Knowledge qualifies the soul for the grace of the 
Lord, which alone leads to release. God is thus the ultimate cause 
of both bondage and release, and his will in the matter is not open 
to question. 


Some points of the contrast of Dyaita- with Advaita on the 
subject may now be noted, 


(1) The terms ‘bondage’ and ‘release’ have reference to 
the individual soul (jiva), In Advaita the notion of the individua) 
soul as an entity apart from Brahman is non-real, since Brahman 
is the only reality. Hence'the soul’s ‘ bondage’ and ‘release’ are 
also not real. In Dvaita the individual soul is a real entity 


existing apart from Brahman. Hence its bondage and release 
are also real. 


(2) To the Advaitin, the real is eternal. It is not negated in 
any of the three divisions of time, past, present, and future, Hence 
the Advaitin argues that if bondage is real, as the Dvaitin holds, 
it cannot be ended at any time, Thus the soul will remain bound 
for ever, and release will be impossible. To this the Dvaitin 
replies that what is real need not be ete:nal. Even a thing that 
has a limited existence could be real, Hence there is no incom. 
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patibility in that bondage is real and at the same time has 
an end. 


(3) According to both Advaita and Dvaita, ignorance is the 
cause of bondage, but the status and content of ignorance differs 
in the two schools. In Advaita, ignorance is not real, and it 
relates to the soul’s identity with Brahman. In Dvaita, ignorance 
is real, and it is about the soul’s dependence on Brahman. 


(4) The Dvaitin has raised objections against Advaita in 
regard to the locus of avidy2. To whom, according to Advaita, 
does ‘avidya belong ?—asks the Dvaitin. It cannot belong to the 
jiwa because the jive is itself a product of avidya. It cannot 
belong to Brahman because it is pure consciousness. To dismiss 
the question as inadmissible on the ground that avidya itself is 
non-real is to evade it. But in the Dvaita conception of avidya 
there is no impediment to regarding the jiva as the locus. 


D. THE PLURALITY, CLASSIFICATION, 
AND GRADATION OF SOULS 


According to Advaita the distinction between one jiva and 
another is only apparent because in its real nature the jiva is 
non-different from Brahman, which is the only reality. The 
appearance of a plurality of selves arises from the false identifica - 
tion of consciousness, which is one and indivisible, with a plurality 
of material adjuncts, such as the body (deha) and mind (manas, 
or antahkarana). Hence the plurality of souls is merely an 
empirical fact, a result of ignorance, and is not ultimately real. 


This position has been seriously contested by the Dvaitin. 
According to him, it is wrong to dismiss the idea of many souls as 
an illusion presented temporarily through ignorance. The Dvaitin 
advances his own arguments to establish that the plurality of 


souls is real and eternal. 


Each soul is a distinct centre of consciousness. This is evident 
from the fact that the experience of each individual soul is special 
to that individual. One soul may have an experience similar to 
that of another soul, but not the same experience which the 
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latter has. Since experience cannot be shared by two souls, the 
souls are different entities. Madhya asks why, if the basic reality 
of all souls be the same, namely pure consciousness, as the Advai- 
tin claims, is it that the experience of one soul is not shared by 
others? Hence it is certain that there are many jivas. 


It may now be asked whether the numerous jivas are all alike 
or different. It is commonly observed that the endowments, or 
powers, of individual jivas are not all alike and that there is also 
a wide range of pleasure and pain undergone by different souls, 
How are these glaring inequalities in life to be explained ? 


The usual explanation given by all other schools of Indian 
Philosophy is in terms of the law of karma. Souls differ in their 
capacities and experiences according to the nature of the actions 
(karma) performed in previous lives. The merit (bunya) and 
demerit (papa) acquired by those actions manifest themselves in 
the inequalities found in life. Madhva thinks that the explanation 
is right so far as it goes, but is incomplete. The reason is that 
the actions performed earlier and whose results are manifested in 
this life themselves demand an explanation. What led the indivi- 
dual to prefer a particular action to another? It is no use trying 
to explain this also in terms of the karma theory. It is usually 
said that an action is performed under the influence of tendencies 
(v@sanz@) produced by earlier actions. This mode of explaining 
one set of actions by a previous set of actions will only lead to 
infinite regress. Hence Madhva’s solution to the problem of 
moral choice is to attribute it to the essential nature (svabhava, or 
Svariupa) of the souls. Each soul has its “own special personality 
which belongs to it permanently, and it is this that explains why 
different souls choose to act in different ways, thus inviting 
upon themselves different types of results. Thus the differences 
in the capacities and experiences of the souls are ultimately trace. 
able to the differences in the character of the souls themselves— 
to their svavtipa-bheda. We thus find that, according to Madhva, 
souls are different not only quantitatively, but also qualitatively, 
They are not only many, but of many kinds also. 


On the basis of their intrinsic natures souls could be classified 
under three broad types. This classification is known as svarapa- 
traividhya. (1) There are some souls whose character is domi- 
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nated by the quality of sattva. Itisin their nature to do good. 
They are therefore fit for release and are called mukti-yogya. 
Celestial beings (deva), sages (rsi), and spiritually advanced 
human beings belong to this type. (2) There are some in whom 
the quality of rajas predominates. They are of mixed nature, 
being neither entirely good nor wholly bad. Hence, though they 
are not fit for release, they are not condemned to suffering. They 
are ever within the cycle of birth and death — and hence called 
nitya-samsarin—and experience both pleasure and pain. (3) The 
third class of souls consisting of demons has as its predominant 
element the quality of tamas. Souls of this type are called tamo- 
yogya. Evil being the law of their lives, they are ever condemned 
to suffering in hell. 


This three-fold classification of souls (tvaividhya) on a permas 
nent basis recognizes that the last two classes have no hope of 
redemption. Thus Madhva does not subscribe to the ideal of the 
salvation of all souls (savva-mukti) which is- admitted by many 
other schools of Indian philosophy. The Dvaita idea of tratvidhya 
has been severely criticized on the ground that by tacitly admi- 
tting evil as a permanent feature in the universe, it calls into 
question the value of effort in the case of the two classes of souls 
concerned and also the power of divine grace in respect of them, 
The doctrine of traividhya, it has been pointed out, is rather 
strange in a philosophy that is thoroughly theistic. But the 
Dvaitin’s own justification of this doctrine is that it is based on 
factual as well as on scriptural evidence. 


A close study of human nature clearly reveals that some men 
are intrinsically good, some intrinsically bad, and the rest are by 
nature midway between the two. We cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact of this difference. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that men 
will change their fundamental natures, since results follow only 
from like causes. Hence it is idle to expect that everyone has the 
hope of release. The doctrine of sarva-mukti, upheld by others, 
is based more on sentiment than on reason. Again, the presence 
of evil in the universe and the impossibility of some attaining 
release should not be used as arguments to question the grace of 
God, for God has made the world according to és will, not accord. 
ing to our tastes. The doctrine of iraividhya is again not without 
justification from scriptural sources. Madhva quotes from $sruts 
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and smrti to show that the doctrine is not his invention, but is 
based on tradition. 


An extension of the concept of tvaividhya is the concept of 
taratamya. This means that even among souls of the highest 
class (mukti-yogya) there is an intrinsic gradation according to 
the degree of their knowledge, power, and bliss. The gradation 
is evident in the state of release. The concept of taratamya 
implies that even in the state of release the souls are neither equal 
to God nor equal among themselves. The idea of their gradation, 
it is claimed, is suggested by scripture. The unique contribution 
of Dvaita is the reason that it offers for the gradation. As in the 
case of bondage, the difference of souls in release cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of karma, but only in terms of their essential 
character (svarīpa). Hence the gradation of souls is described 
as svarupa-taratamya, 


Toric VI. THE CONCEPT OF THE WORLD (jagat) 
A, THE STATUS OF THE WORLD 


On this question, the position of Dvaita is diametrically 
opposed to that of Advaita. According to Advaita, the physical 
world is not real. Brahman alone is real, and the physical world 
is only the false appearance, or illusory presentation, (mithya) 
of Brahman. When the reality, namely Brahman, is realized, the 
world-illusion disappears. The Dvaitin, on the contrary, is 
emphatic that the world is real. According to Dvaita, the criteria 
of reality are presentability in valid knowledge (pramiti-vigayatva), 
relation to time and space (desa-hala-sambandhitva), and practical 
efficiency (artha-kriya-karitva). Since the nature of the physical 
world accords with these criteria, the world is real. 


Firstly, whatever is known through any of the praminas is 
real. The physical world is presented to perception (pratyaksa), 
which is a means of valid knowledge. According ‘to Dvaita, all 
pramanas give equally valid knowledge in their own spheres, 
because all of them operate under the unerring principle of sakgin. 
Pratyaksa is not inferior to drati. It has unquestioned authority 
in metters Sensuous just as ručí is the only authority in supra- 
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sensuous matters. There is no reason to doubt the veracity of 
pratyaksa. All knowledge is self-valid. Error occurs only through 
external causes. 


As a realist, the Dvaitin even goes to the extent of according 
a special place to pratyaksa by stipulating that even śruti has to 
be interpreted ina manner consistent with the verdict of pratyaksa. 
There are texts in the Upanisads which describe the evolution of 
the world. These must be taken to imply the reality of the 
world, for, if the world were not real, there would be no point in 
describing its evolution. There are also other texts which appear 
to identify the soul with Brahman and thereby deny the reality of 
the world, for example the principal text ‘That thou art’ (tat 
tvam asi). These, according to Madhva, must be taken only in a 
figurative sense, in which case they will not conflict with the 
verdict of pratyaksa, namely of a material world of diverse 
objects. Thus, by being the object of perceptual knowledge, 


the world is real. 


Secondly, according to the Dvaitin, whatever is connected 
with time and space, even if it be for a limited measure, must be 
granted to be real, Reality need not be eternal and all-pervasive. 
Even that which exists for a limited time and in a limited space is 
real. It is only that which is not at all connected with time and 
space, for example the ‘ hare’s horn ’, that is unreal. The objects 
of the physical world are no doubt impermanent and particular, 
but this does not take away from their reality. The world as a 
whole, moreover, is eternal, because, despite changes, matter as 


such persists. 


Thirdly, the real is characterized by practical efficiency. The 
unreal, for example the illusory silver, is of no use whatsoever. 
But the world of objects presented to perception and existing in 
time and space is the field of all our activities. Hence it must be 
granted to be real. If the world were not real, there would be no 
place for ethics and the entire Rarma-kanda of the Veda would 


have no meaning. 
Thus the Dvaitin establishes the reality of the world. The 


main grounds on which the Dvaitin has contested the Advaita 
theory of the illusoriness of the world are the following. 
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1. That the world is illusory cannot be established -through 
inference, for, in matters open to sense perception, inference 
depends for its vyapii on perception. But perception reveals a 
real world. Inference cannot call into question the ground on 
which it stands, 


2. The illusoriness of the world cannot be established by 
means of scripture. The Advaitin divides the svutz texts into two 
classes. Texts which speak of the creation etc. of the world on 
the supposition that the world is real speak only from the 
common-sense point of view. They are only of relative validity. 
They are superseded by other texts which from a higher, or 
philosophical, point of view speak of Brahman as the one reality 
without a second. They are of absolute validity. Thus, ulti- 
mately, scripture is said to teach the non-reality of the world. 
The Dvaitin argues that this bifurcation of the texts of the 
Upanisads into those of relative and those of absolute validity is 
not justified. The Upanisads stand for one teaching of uniform 
validity, and this teaching does not do violence to the validity 
of sensory experience. 


3. The criterion by which the Advaitin dismisses the reality 
of the world is incontradictability (abadhitaiva). The world is 
not real because the world-experience, which is the experience of 
diversity, is negated by the experience of the non-dual Brahman. 
The Dvaitin objects to the use of such a Criterion, for, whereas the 
world is a known fact, Brahman is yet to be known, and we 
cannot judge a known fact by something yet to be known. 


4. The Advaitin argues that the world is non-real because it 
resembles dream, magic, and illusion. Each of these comparisons 
has been criticized by the Dvaitin. 


(a) The comparison with dream does not serve the purpose for 
which it is intended, for, argues the Dvaitin, dream is real. The 
objects perceived in dream are real, for they are actually perceived 
and have their own limited space-time setting in the mind. The 
dream objects are created by God in the mind of the dreamer out 
of the person’s mental impressions (v@sana@) and for the benefit of 
the person. The only element of unreality is that the dream-ob- 
jects are mistaken for external objects during the dream. They are 
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not unreal as objects of knowledge. Thus the world cannot be 
called unreal by being compared to dream, 


(b) The world cannot be called a magical show of Idvara, 
for, whereas a magician does not witness his own show, God 
always witnesses the world. 


(c) The world cannot be compared to an fillusion, like shell- 
silver. An illusion presupposes the existence of a real prototype, 
for example the real silver. Hence, if the world is an illusion, 
there must be another world with which this world agrees and 
which must be real. Thus, if the Advaitin is keen on showing 
the world to be an illusion, he would have to admit the reality 
of the hypothetical prototype world. Why not, then, admit 
that this world which we perceive is itself real ? 


_ 5. The world, says the Advaitin, cannot be real because 
we cannot explain how exactly it is related to the consciousness 
which perceives it. None of the known categories of relationship 
like conjunction (samyoga) and inherence (samavaya) serves to 
explain the relation between. the cognizing consciousness (drk) 
and the cognized object (dréya), namely the world. But the 
Dvaitin replies that the failure to explain the relation (which is 
due to limitations in thought and language) is no justification 
for denying the reality of one of the relata. 


B. THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD 


What is the origin of the world ? There are two main theories 
among the schools of Vedanta, Brahma-vivarta-vada and Brahma- 
parinama-vada. Madhva does not accept either of them. 


Criticism of Brahma.vivaria-vada 


According to Advaita, there is no creation as such of the 
world, for the world is illusory. Brahman merely appears as the 
world due to avidya, or ignorance. This explanation of the ‘origin’ 
of the world is called Brahma.vivarta-vada. (vivarta =illusory 
appearance). The main points of the Dvaitin’s criticism of this 
theory are briefly as follows. (1) This is no theory of the origin 
of the world, since the idea of its origin should imply the reality 
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of the world. (2) There is difficulty in explaining how the real 
nature of Brahman comes to the obscured by avidya with the 
result that it appears as the world. 


Criticism of Brahma-parinama-vada 


According to all schools of Vedanta other than Advaita, the 
origin of the world is a real process, as the world, according to all 
of them, is real. The creation of the world implies two types of 
causes. It is recognized in common by these schools that matter 
(prakrtt) is the material cause (upadana ka@rana) of the world and 
Brahman is the efficient cause (nimitta karana). The point of 
departure between Dvaita and the other schools of Vedanta which 
believe in real creation is the relation between Brahman and 
matter. 


According to schools like Visistadvaita, matter (along with 
souls) is so intimately related with Brahman that there is no 
actual separation of the material cause from the efficient cause. 
Brahman, who is the efficient cause, thus comes to be regarded as 
the material cause as well. He is the abhinna-nimitta-upadana- 
k@rana: the one who is non-different as the efficient and material 
cause, Brahman is said to evolve the world out of himself. This 
theory is known as Brahma-parinama-vada. 


Madhva is opposed to Brahma-parinama-vada for the central 
reason that, in whatever way the theory is sought to be defended, 
it impairs the concept of Brahman as the supreme being taught 
in the Upanisads. 


(1) What was the inducement for Brahman to evolve the 
world? The inducement could not have come from anything other 
than Brahman, for, on the one hand, the theory assumes that 
Brahman alone existed in the beginning and, on the other, an 
external inducement would reduce Brahman to a position of 
dependence. Nor could Brahman have evolved the world of his 
own accord, for it would be inconsistent with the perfection of 
Brahman to assume that he chose to become a world so 
full of evil. 


(2) Dida part of Brahman or Brahman as a whole become 
the world ? The change (farinama) could not have been partial, 
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because Brahman is admitted by all the Velāntins to be partless 

and indivisible. But, if the change be regarded as total, there 

would be no Brahman during the tenure of the world iho could 
- be sought after and known by the jivas for their moksa. 


(3) Apart from these logical difficulties, there are many 
texts in the Upanisads which clearly deny any kind of modification 
in Brahman by describing him as ‘ nirvikara’ (changeless), ‘akgara’ 
(imperishable), ‘ guddha’ (pure), and so on, qhe Upanisads also 
ctearly demarcate matter, which is insentient (acit), from Brahman, 
who is sentient (cit), and so it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
inert world could have evolved from Brahman. 


The Dvatta theory of creation 


For the reasons stated above, Madhva is firmly against 
attributing material causality to Brahman. Brahman should be 
regarded purely as the efficient cause of the world (kevata nimila- 
karana) and prakrti, which is the material cause, as totally 
separate from Brahman. Thus the Dvaita theory of creation is 
unique among those of the Vedanta schools. It alone makes a clear 
demarcation between the efficient and the material causes of the 
world. In this respect, it roughly resembles the theory of creation 
held by the Nydaya-Vaigegika school. But there are important 


points of difference between the two. 


In the first place, while the Nyaya-Vaigesika traces the 


sical world to an indefinite number of atoms (paramanu), 


phy 
rding to Dvaita, 


whose combination gives rise to the world, acco 
the material cause is represented by a single source, 
prakrti. A more important difference is that the atoms of Nyaya- 
Vaideska are virtually independent of God in the production of 
the world. God is required only to initiate the process of 
But here, in Dvaita, the material cause, namely 
matter, is at every stage of its development dependeat on God, 
Though God and matter are separate, God's control over matter 
is continuous and permanent, and thus every change in matter is 
induced by the will of God. This position is understandable when 
we remember that, in Dvaita, B:ahman is not only transcendent 


to the world, but also immanent in it, 
11 


namely 


production. 
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Another important difference is that in consonance with its 
theory of causation, viz. asat-karya-vada, Nyaya-Vaigesika regards 
the world as a new product altogether. But, in Dvaita, the world 
of diverse objects is not substantially different from its material 
cause. It is matter itself which has evolved into the world. The 
transformation takes place through the acquisition (@pti) of new 
distinctions, or aspects, (visega) in the original homogeneous, 
anmanifest matter. Thus matter evolves from subtle to gross 
forms. Now, it is the production of these new aspects that is 
dependent (adhina) on God, who is the other (the efficient) cause 
of the world-process. Hence the Dvaita theory of creation is 
called paradhina-visesapti, which literally means ‘ the acquisition 
of (new) aspects that is dependent on the other (God)’. 


SECTION FOUR: PRACTICAL TEACHING 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Religion, in the broader sense of the term, is man’s quest for 
freedom from all the limitations that life on earth Tepresents. 
The origin of the quest is man’s dissatisfaction with life. The 
nature of the quest consists in the practice of certain disciplines 
which, it is believed, will lead to liberation. Thus faith and 
practice are the hall-marks of religion. In some forms of religion 
the faith in the possibility of freedom and in the efficacy of the 
means thereto centres round faith in a supreme being as the 
dispenser of fre:dom, while there are also other forms of Teligion 
which do not involve the idea of a supreme being. 


Philosophy is the inquiry into the nature of the ultimate 
reality and man’s relation with it. By itself it is an intellectual 
quest unlike religion, which is concerned with practice. But the 
urge for philosophy is often the same as that of religion, namely 
the dissatisfaction with life. Therefore it is but natural that 
philosophy should be directed towards the same goal as religion, 
namely liberation from the bonds of Misery. Intellectual 
apprehension of reality—whatever it is—would not be worth 
the trouble if it did nut also enable man to have some insight into 
the nature of the goal icr which he yearns and the means he is to 
adopt to secure that goal, When philosophical inquiry, instead 
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of ‘being an end in itself, subserves the goal of liberation, it” 
becomes an aid to religion, clarifying for the sake of religion the 
true source of that freedom and the path to its realization, This 
has been the character and function of philosophy in India. No 
school of Indian philosophy is satisfied with an academic discus- 
sion on the nature of reality, but is vitally concerned with the 
significance of the knowledge gained to man’s liberation from 
bondage. Liberation (moksa) is regarded as the ultimate fruit 
(Øhala) of philosophical inquiry, which therefore passes on from 
epistemology and metaphysics to a consideration of that practical 
teaching which forms the subject-matter of religion proper. This 
practical aspect of philosophy is worked out in every school in 
two sections—an inquiry into the means to be adopted for 
attainiug moksa (s@dhana-vicara) and an inquiry into the nature 
of mokgsa itself (phala-vicara). j 


We may now pass on to a study of the conception of moksa 
and its means in the philosophy of Dvaita. 


Toric I. THE MEANS TO RELEASE 
(sadhana ) 


A. GRACE (PRASADA)—THE ULTIMATE CAUSE 
OF RELEASE 


Brahman is the ultimate cause of the jiva’s bondage (bandha). 
By,his mysterious power called mayz he causes the soul to be 
ignorant of its true relation to God and thus causes bondage. 
Hence God alone can grant release (moksa) from bondage. That 
aspect of God which causes release is grace (prasada). The soul 
cannot attain release directly by its own effort. The disciplines 
laid down for the soul are for earning God’s grace in the first 
instance. The disciplines lead to moksa only by being instru- 


meatal to God’s grace. 


B. KNOWLEDGE (JNANA)—THE PENULTIMATE 
CAUSE OF RELEASE 


i i i l’s ignorance 
The immediate cause of bondage is the sou ' anc 
(avidya) of the real nature of Brahman as the one' independent 
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reality on whom it is entirely dependent. Hence, as a condition 
for release, the soul must acquire knowledge (j#ana) of the real 
nature of God. But it is important to note that knowledge by 
itself does not remove ignorance. Since the cause of ignoranc- 
is God’s maya, ignorance can be removed only by God himself 
withdrawing the power of ma@ya as an act of grace. Hence 
nothing but God’s grace can free the soul from bondage. Knowe 
ledge is not the cause of release, but only the qualification for 
release, which depends on God’s grace. i 


In the conception of ignorance which we fiind in Advaita, 
ignorance has no cause, it is non-real, and the bondage which it 
produces is an illusion. It is removed by the knowledge of 
Brahman, and with its removal the appearance of bondage also 
comes to an end. But according to Dvaita, ignorance and 
bondage, being real and caused by Brahman, cannot be removed 
by knowledge itself. Thus, in Dvaita, though knowledge occupies 
an important position among the means to release, it is not the 
ultimate means, but is only subservient to God’s grace. 


It may further be mentioned here that even the arisal of 
knowledge as a qualification for release depends on God’s grace. 
By knowledge is here meant, not mediate knowledge (parokgsa 
jiiana) as can be gained from books or other people, but a direct 
vision of the Lord (saksatkara). It is immediate knowledge 
(aparokga jfia@na). This vision of the Lord cannot be gained by 
the soul, however much it may try, unless God chooses to reveal 
himself. Thus knowledge itself is a gift of God, a product of his 
grace. We shall refer to this more in detail later. 


C. THE STEPS LEADING TO KNOWLEDGE 


The gift of immediate knowledge (aparoksa jñana) cannot be 
received without the soul qualifying itself for it. Hence immediate 
knowledge presupposes a long course of discipline which prepares 
the soul for it. The most important element of this course is 
devotion (bhakti): God has to be moved to bestow his grace- 
We shall now consider the different constituents and stages of 
this course of discipline, 
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1. Vairagya, or dispasston 


The initial impediment to spiritual progress is passion (raga) 
for the pleasures of the world, which arises from one’s false sense 
of independence (abhimana). Hence the first step on the path to 
moksa is the cultivation of detachment, or dispassion (vairagya). 
The spirit of detachment comes when one thinks of the sordid 
aspects of life. In fact this is the significance of the presence of 
evil in the world — it serves tu tone down the soul’s attachment 
to the world and create in it a longing for release. Scripture also 
helps to induce dispassion by holding up the agony of 
transmigration. 


2. Mahatmya-jiana, or the knowledge of the greatness of God 


Dispassion is the negative requirement for the pursuit of 
It is turning away from the world. Oa the positive side, 
the soul must tura more and more towards God, as God is the 
cause and content of release. For this one should acquire 
knowledge of the greatness of the Lord (mzhatmya-jiana) by a 
wide study of scripture, especially smrti. (Che study of scripture 
at this stage is only preliminary toa systematic study which is to 


follow at a later stage.) 


moksa. 


3. Bhakti, or devotion 


As one hears about the greatness of Iśvara, devotion (bhakti) 
towards him naturally wells up in the heart. True bhakti is 
unmixed with selfish desires, oF worldly motives: Instead of 
worshipping God as a means to fuffilling one’s earthly desires, 
one must be able to worship him as an end in himself, i. e for the 
sake of realizing him. Again, true bhakti is not that which 
manifests itself in occasional spurts and only when there are no 
impediments to it, but it is that which is a continuous and 
persistent devotion to God, and which is not shaken by any 
number of obstacles. Jayatirtha describes bhakti as follows. 
‘Devotion to God is that unceasing torrent of love which is 
preceded by the conviction of the presence (in God) of innumerable 
unending and faultless excellences, the qualities of which are, 
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surpassingly richer than (the love) of our own selves and of all 
those with which we identify ourselves, and which brooks of no 
impediments even if they be in thousands.’ (paramesvara-bhaktir- 
nama niravadhika-ananta-anavadya-kalyanagunatva-jianaparvakah 
sva-Gimalmiya-samasta-vastubhyo ananta-gunadukah antardya- 
sahasrena-apt-apratibaddhah nirantara-prema-pravahah. (Nyaya- 
sudha). 


The qualities of true bhakti are thus purity of motive (suddha- 
bhava) and one-pointedness (ekanta-bhava). If bhakti must 
acquire these qualities, it must, on the one hand, be freed from 
worldly motives and, on the other, must be informed by the 
knowlege of one’s true relation to God. The successful practice of 
bhakti, or bhakti-yoga as it is named, thus calls for the practice of 
two other disciplines, one moral and the other intellectual, 
concurrently with itself. 


4. Nigkama karma, or disinterested action 


The object of this discipline is to prepare the moral base for 
bhakti. 


_ Moral discipline implies as its basic condition that one should 
give up all bad actions and perform only the good. But even 
gocd actions have to be performed without any thought of gaining 
out of them mundane pleasures. Every good action carries with 
it the possibility of worldly rewards, such as name and fame, 
power and prosperity. These rewards often take more than one 
life to be received. ‘Therefore, if a good action is performed 
with the desire of reaping these rewards, oneis bound to be reborn 
in order to enjoy these rewards. Their enjoyment strengthens 
the desire for them, and the further pursuit of such rewards takes 
one through a series of lives. Thus, when actions are performed 
with desire for their worldly rewards, they perpetuate bondage, 
which consists in being bom again and again. 


The solution to this difficulty is not to give up even good 
actions. Good actions are obligatory, and their non-observance 
will entail sin, which will result in suffering. Hence the way out 
of the difficulty is`to perform them without desire for worldly 
rewards, but purely with a view to pleasing God and as a service 
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to him, While good actions cannot be given up, the desire with 
which they are usually performed must be substituted by the 
desire to serve God. Good action performed in a spirit of 
dedication to God is called niskama karma in Dvaita. 


Such a reorientation in the path of action requires the 
intellectual conviction that one’s status as the agent and enjoyer 
in action is a gift of God, and not self-acquired. Thus karma 
must be informed and ennobled by jana. (Here, by jrana is 
meant mediate knowledge acquired by study and reflection.) 
Niskama karma is thus enlightened action (j7ana-purvam karma). 


When performed in a spirit of service to God, karma ceases 
to bind the soul and becomes instead a means to release. Hence 
niskama karma is also called karma-yoga. The exact way in which 
harma-yoga makes for mokşa is by purifying the mind of all 
worldly impu'ses. The purification of the mind (antahkarana- 
fuddhi) is an essential condition for the practice of bhakti as well 
as for attainment through bhakti of the vision of God (aparokga 
jana). Thus karma-yoga is indirectly useful ia the path to 
moksa. 


Unlike Ramanuja, Madhva does not believe that a 
combination of karma and jana (jaana-karma-samuccaya) is 
The reason is that, according to Madhva, while jnana 
God which is the cause of release, 
ly indirectly. By ja@na is here 
meant the immediate knowledge, or vision, of God (aparokga 
jana). Oa this being attained, God bestows on the soul that 
highest grace which grants mokga. Thus jn@na 1s directly related 
to grace, the cause of moksa. But the role of karma in this 
context is only indirect. When karma is performed as a service 
to God, it produces the mental purification necessary for the 
practice of intense bhakti. And this bhakti leads to jiana a 
jfiana to grace. Hence karma does not act in conjunction wit! 


jfiana, but only prepares the ground for jana. 


possible. 
directly leads to the grace of 
karma leads to that grace on 


8, Jiana-yoga, or means to knowledge 
True bhakti is one-pointed devotion to God. The devotee 
should have no end in view at any time except God’s grace. This 
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is possible only when the devotee has the conviction that God is 
the only independent reality and that one’s true relation to God 
is that of a reflection (pratibitba) to what is reflected (bimba). 
The need for such an intellectual foundation for bhakti leads us on 
to another discipline which consists of three steps, called sravana, 
manana, and nididhyasana. The three steps are together called 
jmana-yoga, or jnana-s@dhana, because they lead to the 
immediate knowledge (aparokga jana) of Brahman, 


(1) Sravana, This is the study, or hearing, of the Veda, or 
druti, under a competent teacher (guru) with a view to grasping its 
true import. It dispels ignorance about the subject-matter of the 
śruti texts, namely Brahman. 


(2) Manana. This is deep thinking on what has been 
studied. It consists in interpreting the rut texts according to 
accepted canons and logically examining their meaning. This 
removes doubts (samsaya) acd misconceptions (vipary aya) lurking 
in the mind and helps the student to arrive at a firm conviction 
regarding the correct meaning of the ruti texis. The process of 
manana also has to be undergone under the guidance of the 
teacher. Madhva gives to the teacher (guru) a place of high 
reverence in the scheme of disciplines. Without the grace of the 
teacher neither éravana nor manana will bear fruit, 


(3) Nididhyasana (also called dhyana and upasana). This is 
steady and continuous meditation on the attributes of [évara. 
Study (Sravana) and excogitation (mznanz) are intended to 
prepare the ground for nididhyasana by removing the obstacles 
thereto. Sravana removes igaoraace relating to ISvara and 
manana doubts and misconceptions regarding him. They thus 
enable the aspirant to fix his mind exclusively on [{vara. Hence 
sravana and manana, which are together called vicara, or inquiry, 
are regarded as steps (aga) to nididhytsana. §ravana aad 
manana give only mediate kaowledge (parokgz jñzna) of God. 
This is knowledge received second-hand from the teacher, the 
texts, and reasoning. Nididhyasana is intended to convert this 
mediate knowledge into immediate knowledge (aparotga jiana), 
ie. direct experience (sttsaékzra), or vision (darsana), of God. 
` What is learnt from other sources must become a matter of ane’a 
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own experience. This is the importance of nididhyasana in the 
Dvaita scheme of sādhanas. 


Meditation is a difficult process. It involves fixing the ever 
fickle mind on the chosen object. Hence it presupposes a graded 
training in the art of concentration. In the Aranyakas and 
Upanisads several exercises in meditation are recommended for 
the beginner. They involve fixing the mind on various symbols 
(pratika) of Brahman like the sun, space, mind, and food. 
Madhva makes use of these exercises and recommends meditation 
on Brahman as present in these symbols in the first instance. 
Ultimately the aspirant is to meditate on Brahman as the bimba, 
as that of which the jiva is a reflection. This particular medita- 
tion is called bimbopzsana. Its significance is this. Bondage 
is due to the soul forgetting its true relation to God—a relation of 
absolute dependence—which is represented by the figure of the 
object reflected and its reflection (bimba.pratibimba-bhava). Hence 
release requires the jiva realizing its position as the reflection 
(pratibimba) of the Lord who is the one reflected (bimba). 
Bimbopasana is intended for this realization. 


6. The meeting of bhakti-marga and jnana-marga, i.e, of the paths 
of devotion and knowledge 


The whole course of j”ana-yoga consisting of sravana, 
manana, and nididhyasana proceeds side by side with devotion, 
enriching the latter and being enriched by it. Bhakti-yoga without 
jiana-yoga would be blind emotionalism, and jnana-yoga without 
bhakti-yoga would be dry intellectualism. The emotion of love 
towards God needs to be strengthened by constant study, thinking, 
and meditation relating to God as the one independent reality. 
The lack of knowledge relating to God as also doubts and 
misapprehensions regarding hit. retard the flow of devotion. Such 
obstacles to true devotion can be removed only by sravana 
and manana. Again, nididhyasana contributes to steadiness in 
bhakti by securing fixity of mind on God. The path of jana, ie. 
of study, reflection, and meditation, in turn requires to be suftused 
and inspired by love of God. Otherwise it would be formal and 
would fail to lead to direct experience. In the last stages of 
nididhyasana when the aspirant contemplates the Lord as his own 
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bimba (bimbopasana), the paths of bhakti and jñana blend and 
become a single process. The essence of this process is intense 
and concentrated devotion to God in the full knowledge that he is 
no other than the reality which is reflected as one’s self. 


D. APAROKSA JNANA, OR IMMEDIATE KNOWLEDGE 


The natural culmination of bimbopasana is the mystic 
experience of God in the very form in which he is contemplated, 
namely as the bimba. This direct vision of the Lord as the bimba 
is called bisba-aparoksa, or aparoksa jnana. But it must be 
remembered that the granting of this vision is an act of grace by 
the Lord. Itis not the jiva’s achievement, not the product of 
his efforts. The entire course of sddhanas has simply enabled 
the jiwa to earn the grace of God. That aparoksa jiana depends 
on God’s grace is evident when we remember that Brahman, in 
himself, has no, physical form. He is unmanifest (avyakia). 
Therefore he cannot be perceived by the devotee unless he chooses 
to manifest himself to the latter. Pleased by the soul’s 
intense devotion, he condescends to be visualizéd by the finit 
individual. i 


Aparoksa jñana is not itself mokşa. It is a foretaste of 
moksa. It is the penultimate step to moksa. It does not 
destroy ignorance. God’s grace alone can lift the veil of 
ignorance which he has cast over the soul through his maya. 
Though aparoksa jana is itself an act of grace, it does not 
represent the final, or.supreme, act of grace that liberates, When 
that final grace supervenes, the soul which is on the threshold of 
release is released. 


According to Dvaita, liberation is possible only after death, 
and So one who has attained the vision of God (the aparoksa 
jnanin) has to wait till his mortal frame falls off. This does not 
mean that thereis no progress from the dawn of knowledge till the 
time of death. Closely following aparokga jaana, the shakles 
of the soul begin to untie one by one. The results of past 
actions are the shakles of the soul. Of these, those results which 
have not begun to manifest themselves (safcita karma) are 
destroyed by aparoksa jana. Those results which are currently 
experienced (prarabdha karma) have normally to work themselves 
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out, and till then the body ‘functions. But the jamin can be 
reprieved of a portion of even these karmas by God’s grace. 
This phase is called karma-naga. When the physical body 
(sthiila sarira) falls, the aparoksa Franin rises in his subtle body 
(liga šarīra) to the world of the gods. This phase is called 
utkrānti. There he waits till the entire cosmos is dissolved. 
During the state of dissolution even the subtle body is destroyed. 
This phase is called laya. This is release proper, and what 
follows this is the enjoyment (bhoga) of unending bliss. 


The Dvaitin does not believe in jivan-mukti, or liberation 
during life. The aparoksa jnanin has been called a ‘jivan-mukta’ 
by Vydsaraya, but only in the sense that he is on the verge of 
being released: The aparoksa jianin continues to perform the 
actions that are prescribed, and such performance serves to 
enhance the bliss of moksa that is to come. 


E. SUMMARY 


We may now sum up the entire course of sidhanas. The 
jiva begins his journey with dispassion towards the world 
(vairagya) and a preliminary knowledge of the Lord’s greatness 
(mahatmya jyiana). This is the first step. Devotion towards 
God (bhakti) which follows from this is rendered pure 
and steady by the simultaneous practice of disinterested 
action (niskama karma) and of study, reflection, and meditation 
(sravana, manana, and nidiahyasana). This is the second stage. 
When bhakti merges into nididhyasana of the highest type, there 
results the immediate experience of God (aparoksa jñana). This 
is the third stage. The fourth and final stage is the Lord’s grace 
(prasada), which lifts the veil cast by his maya. The landmarks 
in the effort for moksa have been summarised by Jayatirtha as 
follows: ‘‘By means of knowledge generated by meditation 
which is governed by dispassion, devotion, study, and reflection ” 
(vairagya-bhakti-sruti-mati-niyata-dhyanaja-jnanayogat) (Tattva- 
prakasika). That over and above all these, God’s grace is needed 
for redemption-may bè seen from the following statement of 
Madhva: <“...without whose desire liberation is unattainable 3 


(tad-iccham vina moksa-aprapteh) (Nyaya-vivarana). 
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Toric II. THE NATURE OF RELEASE 
(moksa) 


Since release is for the soul, the conception of release in the 
different schools of Indian philosophy differs according to the 
conception of the soul in them. We may briefly recapitulate the 
nature of the soul according to Dvaita philosophy. 


(a) The jiva is an eternal reality existing apart from 
Brahman though similar to him and entirely dependent 
on him. 


(b) The jivais in a real sense a knower, doer, and enjoyer, 
and bliss is one of its essential attributes. 


(c) The differences among souls are permanent, 


The Dvaita conception of release, indicated below, is in. 
consonance with these ideas, 


(1) . In release the jiva retains its individuality. 


(2) It enjoys bliss in a position of dependence on Brahman 
and continues to serve Brahman. 


(3) Each jiva remains in a grade of release according to 
the level of its knowledge. 


1. The Preservation of Individuality in Release 


According to Advaita, the so-called individual self, or jiva, is 
Brahman itself appearing under false limitations. In the state of 
release, when these limitations disappear through knowledge, the 
entity till then called the jiva is reaffirmed in its real nature as 
Brahman. Thus moksa removes the wrong notion of individuality : 
the notion that one is a finite self separate from Brahman and also 
from other selves. Both Dvaita and Visistadvaita are opposed to 
the idea of the jiva losing its individuality. In the opinion of 
these schools,, the jiva must and does retain its distinct personality 
in the state of release. It attains Brahman, but does not become 
identical with it. 
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Madhva criticizes the Advaita view on the following grounds. 
Firstly, if moksa is a state of bliss, as the Advaitin also believes, 
it should admit of an enjoyer of bliss. Bliss as such; i. e. without 
implying someone who experiences it, is inconceivable. Secondly, 
is the Atman, or Brahman, which is all that is left in the state of 
release according to Advaita, consciousness alone or bliss alone or 
both ? If it is consciousness alone, there will be no room for bliss 
init. If it is bliss alone, it will not be aware of that bliss. If it 
is both consciousness and bliss, it ceases to be non-dual. Thirdly, 
how can the concept of the jiva be denied at any stage when the 
evidence for its existence as a distinct personality is so certain 
and clear in life, as represented by the expression ‘I’? The idea 
of individuality is the very basis of all the activities and 
experiences of an individual to which he clings through a series 
of births, 


Madhva, like Ramanuja, argues that the very idea of release 
would have no meaning unless there were someone to be released 
who would be aware of himself as the released. Again, the whole 
course of spiritual training intended to help the jiva to get rid of 
its bondage would have no value and would not be followed if its 
ultimate prospect is only the annihilation of the jivatva, or 
individuality. Apart from arguments, Madhva cites scriptural 
evidence in support of his contention that the jiva persists 
as the jiva even in release. There are passages which indicate 
the sportive activities of the released souls, their difference from 
Brahman, the sovereignty of Brahman over them, and soon. - 


Thus, according to Madhva, the soul retains its individuality 
in moksa. What the state of release removes from the soul is 
only its wrong sense of independence from Brahman, which is the 


cause of its misery. 


2. Enjoyment and Activity in Release 


Once the idea that the jiva as such is preserved in the state 
of release, other ideas connected with the jiva naturally follow in 


the context of release. 


The self is known to be an enjoyer (bhokiz). In the state of 
bondage it experiences a mixture of the pleasures and pains 
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resulting from actions. But in release it is said to experience its 
own intrinsic happiness (@nanda). The bliss of the released has 
nothing to do with the pleasures associated with material objects- 
The joy is trans-empirical. Hence the experience of this joy does 
not entail the possession of a physical body. The nature of this 
bliss cannot be described, but can only be indicated. The 
enjoyment, however, is subject to God’s will. 


Thus release is a state of unmixed bliss. The Sankhya and 
Nyaya schools regard release as mere absence of pain. But absence 
of pain is only the negative aspect of release. Dvaita, along with 
other Vedanta schools, emphasizes the positive aspect of bliss in 
release, It does not, however, regard bliss as identical with the 
self, as Advaita does, but only as an essential attribute of the self. 


Another feature of release is that the self continues to 
function as an agent of activity. But the activity is not of the 
kind which we find in the state of bondage, which is governed by 
personal motives, bound by injunctions and prohibitions, and 
productive of good and bad results. The only activity of the 
released is the service of God. It is free from personal desires and 
born of pure ‘love and gratitude towards God. It is spontaneous 
and does not entail rewards for performance and punishments for 
non-performance. Such service is hardly different from devotion 
(bhakti). It is bhakti of the highest type. The bhakti of the 
released soul is different from the bhakti of the soul to be released. 
The aspirant for release practises bhakti as a means to an end— 
the end of release. But the bhakti of one who has been released 
is an end in itself, for one who is released has nothing further to 
gain. This devotion for the sake of devotion is the essence of the 
bliss enjoyed by the mukta. 


To the objection that enjoyment and activity are impossible 
without a body Madhva replies that conditions in mokga should 
not be judged by the limited standards of ordinary life. Our only 
evidence for them is scripture, and there are passages in scripture 
which indicate the presence of enjoyment and activity in release. 
Further, since agency and enjoyership belong to the very nature 
of the self, they cannot be absent in the state of telease, where the 
self retains its nature. Thus, according to Madhva, release does 
not take away anything that intrinsically belongs to the jiva, On 
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the contrary, it is the occasion for the full manifestation of the 
essential features of the jiva through the removal of all that is 
extrinsic to it, such as the body. 


3. Gradation in the Bliss of Release 


The bliss of the jivas in release, being pure, is similar to the 
bliss of Brahman in kind, but inferior to the latter in degree. 
Brahman possesses powers over the entire cosmos, and his cosmic 
activity indicates the magnitude of his joy. That the released 
souls do not share the cosmic powers of the Lord is pointed out 
in Brahma.sutra IV, 4,17. Hence they can be expected to have 
only limited joy. 


Madhva proceeds to declare that the released souls are not 
equal even among themselves in the enjoyment of bliss. There is 
a wide disparity in the intensity and quality of the effort put 
forward by different souls for attaining release. Each soul 
practises the disciplines according to its intrinsic capacity. The 
efforts of Brahma, of the gods (deva), of sages (rst), and of human 
beings (nara) are not the same. Hence the immediate 
knowledge of Brahman (aparoksa jñana) attained by the different 
grades of souls is not of the same intensity. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the quantum of bliss earned by each 
soul in release would be proportionate to the intensity of the 
knowledge, or vision, gained by it. This theory of the gradation 
in bliss in release is called ananda-taraiamya. But the bliss of 
each soul in release would be full, or complete, in itself; it would 
be the maximum that that soul is capable of, whereas in the state 
of bondage every soul would be enjoying only a fraction of the joy 
it is capable of. Just as vessels of different sizes may all be full of 
water, even so the souls in release, though varying in capacity, 
are all full of bliss, whereas in the state of bondage no soul would 
be completely blissful, just as none among vessels of different 


sizes may be filled to capacity. 


Based on the idea of gradation in bliss, four levels of liberation 
have been conceived. The first is called salokya. This consists in 
entering the abode of Visnu, called Vaikuntha. All released souls 
reach this abode in the first instance. But those who possess 
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greater knowledge of God attain proximity to God. This stage of 
mokşa is called s@mipya. Of those who have reached this level, 
some by virtue of their still greater knowledge are able to acquire 
the very form of the Lord. This is the third level called szrapya. 
Of those who have acquired the form of the Lord, some become 
united with him. This is the highest state called sayujya. 
Vyasatirtha makes it clear that the term ‘sayujya’ does not 
stand for complete identity with Brahman, as in Advaita. The 
term is used only to indicate the closeness of the relationship 
which the jiva has attained with the Lord and does not 
compromise the distinction of the soul from Brahman, From 
salokya to sayujya there is an increase in the degree of bliss 
enjoyed by the released soul. 
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I. Introduction 


1. The worship of the elephant-headed Deity or 
‘ Ganaipatyam,’ as it was later sublimated in Hindu philosophical 
treatises, was one of the six great religious cults of India, 
recognised by the Advaita philosopher, Sankara, as falling 
within the orbit of that integrated Vedic Theism, which his 
followers later baptised as ‘Shanmata’ (the six cults). The 
primary elements—the iconographic G.C.M., so to say—of this 
worship is an image of a deity with lan elephant’s head (Gajanana) 
fixed on a seated or standing, dwarfish, pot-bellied, human body, 
with four or more hands of an even number, two of them 
gesturing protection (Abhaya) and blessings (Varada). This 
whole image will be surrounded by a halo-like frame crowned 
by an open-mouthed lion-head (Kirtimukha). This icon is 
universally worshipped in India and South-East Asia by offerings 
of sweet cakes (modaka) and by breaking cocoa-nuts in front 
of it. The deity is also called Vighnegvara, the Lord of Obstacles, 
and is invariably propitiated in advance for not hindering the 
progress as well as the ultimate success of any enterprise. 


2. The form of the image is certainly ludicrous, though not 
fierce like those of the goddess Kali and of the Man-lion God, 
Narasimha. Its Indicrousness is primarily due to the extreme 
disproportion between a dwarfish human body and the massive 
head of a tusker, Similar zogmorphic images of deities have 
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occurred in Egypt, Greece and India, but they have not evoked 
our smile. And this writer has a definite purpose, which will be 
made clear in subsequent sections in highlighting this comic aspect 
of the image, 


II. Some types of Gajanana Icons & Symbols 


3. But before analysing such and other cult-psychologies 
behind its iconograpic evolution, a succint enumeration of but 
a few of the deity’s 91 forms, 51 symbols, and their world-wide 
provenance seems necessary. Some authorities mention 57 
forms, ‘Mudgala-Purana’ 32, the ‘ Sarada-Tilaka’ 51, while the 
‘Silpasira’ refers but to a few of them. We propose to refer to 
but a few types. 


4. Bala-Ganesa isa single-headed image, red as the rising sun 
and four-armed, with mango, plantain-fruit, jack-fruit and sugar- 
cane in his hands, besides holding a wood-apple in his proboscis. 


In describing the finds of the famous Ellora caves of Andhra 
Pradesh, Burgess refers to a goddess standing between flaying 
fires, doing ascetic penance. She is four-armed, the upper left 
balancing a baby Ganeda and the upper right a Siva linga. On the 
pedestal is carved a crocodile, the emblem of the river-goddess 
Ganga. Prof. Sylvain Levi has published a Balinese Vinayaka- 
stotra in Sanskrit, (in his book ‘Sanskrit Texts from Bali,” 
G.O.S., Baroda), wherein occurs the following line : 


“Umasutam namayami, Ganga-putram namonamah”’ 


(“L bow to the son of UMA, the son of Ganga ”) 


In this passage UMA is equated with Ganga. 


In the Jalakanthegwara Temple, within the Vellore fort, ona 


pillar of the Kalyana Mandapa, there is a Ganega creeping on all 
fours like a baby. 


5. Bhakti Ganesa is. single-headed, white complexioned, 
‘seated and four-armed, having a cocoanut, a mango, a lump of 
sugar and a cup of sweet pudding in his hands, ‘ Bhakti’ here 
connotes fond of eating sweet things. 
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‘6. Taruna Ganesa is single-headed, red coloured, seated, 
and four-armed, with a noose (paga), an elephant-goad (ankuga) 
a jumbu fruit (‘Naval’ in Tamil) in his hands and the pro- 
boscis holding a sugar.cane. 


7. Vara-Ganega is also single-headed, red-complexioned, 
seated on a pedestal, but sixteen armed, with sword, bow, arrows, 
shield, hammer, club, goad, noose, spear, trident, battle.axe, 
banner, and a vampire (vetala) in thirteen of his hands, and the 
14th wound round the waist of his wife, while the 15th and the 
16th gesturing protection (abhaya) and grant of boons (varada). 


8. Bhuvanesa Ganega is single-headed, white complexioned, 
seated on a lotus and eight-armed, holding a conch, a sugar-cane, 
a bow, flower-arrows, an elephant’s tusk, a noose, a goad, and 
an ear of paddy in his seven hands, while his eighth offers refuge. 


9. Nrittą Ganesa is single-headed, golden yellow hued, 
eight-armed, holding a noose, a goad, a battle-axe, an elephant- 
tusk, a sweet cake (modaka), a finger-ring (anguliya) and a 
quoit (Valaya) in his seven hands, while the eighth remains free 
to show gestures (abhinaya). This standing image will have its 
left leg, which stands on a pedestal, slightly bent, while 
the right is held up in the air. Extant sculptures, however, show 
only four arms. A very attractive, finely chiselled, specimen of 
a dancing Ganega, with an umbrella held over his head, occurs at 
the ‘ Hoyagaligvara’ temple in Halebid (Mysore State). 


10. Haridra-Ganega also called ‘ Ratri-Ganes‘a’ is single- 
headed, seated, turmeric coloured, three-eyed, yellow-robed 
and four-armed, holding a noose, a goad, a sweet cake and 
a tusk in his hands. 


11. Bala-chandra Ganesa is the usual four-armed, single- 
headed, seated specimen, but having a crescent moon on its fore: 
head, The ‘Brahmanda-Purana’ refers to the rescue of the moon 
from gradual extinction by Ganega. 


12; Ekadanta Ganesa is also the usual single-headed, four 
armed, seated image, with its right tusk visibly broken, while 
one of-its hands holds that bit of broken tusk. The ‘ Brahmanda- 
Parana’ refers to the loss of that tusk in a fight with Paragurama. 
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The more popular myth is that the God himself broke it and 
threw it at the Moon in anger, when the latter laughed at his 
comic dance. 


13. Vighnaraja Ganesa is single-headed, seated, redcoloured, 
like the rising sun and four-armed, ‘having a noose and a goad in’ 
its upper hands, the third lower in the act of eating a mango, 
while the fourth is resting on its knee. 


14. Dhwaja Ganesa is also single-headed, seated in 
padmasana pose, four-armed, the upper arms holding a rosary 
(akshamala) and a student’s flag-symbol (danda), while the lower 
two holds a palm-leaf manuscript and a handled water-pot, thus 
suggesting that the deity isin the act of undergoing training in 
philosophy and yoga. 


15. Prasanna Ganega is single-headed, scarlet-coloured like 
the rising sun, standing on lotus-pedestal, with or without the 
natural bend of the body (abhanga or sama bhanga), clothed in 
red robes, four-armed, with noose, goad, tusk and sweet cake 
(modaka) in his hands. In some images the tusk and the sweet 
cake are replaced by simple gestures of tefuge and boon-granting 
(abhaya and varada). 


16, Unmatia Ganesa otherwise called Ucchishta Ganesa, is 
also single-headed, three-eyed, seated on a lotus pedestal, 
four-armed, holding a noose, a goad, a broken tusk and a vessel 


full of sweet cakes. The elephant-head must look ferocious, as if 
it is in its rut. 


17. Hevamba Ganega is five-headed, all in a row, or four of 
them facing the four cardinal points and the fifth facing upwards 
from above the jour. Seated on a lion, the god is golden yellow 
in complexion, with eight arms, holding a noose, a tusk, 
a battle-axe, a three-headed club, a rosary and a modaka in his six 
hands, the remaining two expressing abhaya and varada gestures. 
The lion may be either in profile or facing the worshipper. The 
Siva temple at Tiruvottiytr (near Madras) has one specimen with 
five elephant-heads, all facing the spectator. Father Heras 
refers to another image, hailing from Munshigasij District, near 
‘Dacca in East Pakistan, ‘ which has five heads in a tier.” But 
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the bronze image at the Nilayatakshi temple of Nagapattinam 
(Coromandel coast) has four heads facing the directions and the 
fifth facing upwards, while the lion is facing sideways. The 
museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute, Bombay, 
founded by Dr. Heras, ‘has another specimen (bronze) of Ganega 
standing on the lion, which faces the spectator. This image has a 
prabhavali also behind it having a kirtimukha at the top. 
Mr. C. B. Sitaraman, in his very illuminative monograph on 
Ganapati Iconography in the ‘Bharatiya Vidya,” describes yet 
another five-headed, ten-armed specimen, now in the British 
Museum, London. Seated under a tree on a throne in Maharaja 
Leelasana posture, Ganega is having his Goddess seated on his left 
lap. She looks up at him with a lotus in her hand, Below 
them is a rat. The peculiarity of this image is that it does not 
have the lion-mount. The ‘Silparatna, a Hindu treatise on 
architecture, sculpture and painting holds, (according to 
Mr. Sitaraman), that Ganega may be seated on a lotus pedestal 
under a kalpaka tree, and that he can have ten-arms, holding 
“ the weapons mentioned in the Mudgala-Purana,” and that he 
may be surrounded by the gods and ganas. Inscriptional 
evidence too, says Mr. Sitaraman, confirms this last concept, 
as No. 84 of Tanjore (S.I.I. Vol. II—p. 467) refers to a seated 
Ganapati with a tree as one of his accompaniments. 


18. Chaturmukha Ganesa: There are some specimens of 
four-headed Ganega in India and South East Asia facing the 
four cardinal points. The progress report of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, for the year ending March, 1907 
(pp. 34-55), and the Epigraphia Indica (IX-p. 277 ff.) give us 
jnformation about a four-headed image of Ganesa, facing the 
four directions, perched on the top of a pillar at Ghatiyala, 
established in Samvat 918 by the Pratihara king, Kakkuka. 
Four-faced images of Ganega are common in Nepal too. 


19. Vijaya Ganesa, (corrupted into Bya Ganesa). The 
‘Silparatna’ and the ‘ Mudgala Purana’ mention a single-headed, 
four-armed Ganesa, profusely decked with jewellery and ornaments 


and being fond of citron fruits. 


20. Valamburi Ganesa: Ganega images usually have their 
trunks bent towards the left. In rare cases they are turned 
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towards the right. (Valamburi (Tamil) = turned towards the 
right). Theré are specimens of such in the Riśyaśrińgeśvara 
temple in Sringeri Taluk (Mysore State), at Vallam village in 
Tanjavur District, and at Karuppathtr on the banks of the 
Cauvery. The vallam bas-relief is a Ganega seated in the Maharaja 
Lildsana posture, while the one at Karuppatttr is in a Yogdsana 
pose, said to have been taken when the god had an opportunity 
to instruct Narasimha (Man-Lion avatdra) in the philosophy 
of Sivam (Sivatatvam). (Mr. C. B. Sitaraman). 


21. Sakti Ganesa: The Leftist (Vima-margi) section of 
Sakti worshippers (Saktas) use cretain secret forms of the Ganega 
image associated with sex. They name them Uddanda, Urdhva, 
Ucchista and Vara-Ganegas. The late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao 
fon. p. 56 of his “Elements of Hindu Iconography’’. Vol. I 
Part I (1914) ] remarks: “The general characteristics of a Sakti- 
Ganapati are, according to the “Vighnegvara-Pratishtha-Vidhi” 
that he should be seated on the Padmasana with a green-coloured 
Sakti by his side, whom he should be embracing about her waist, 
and that there should be no contact between the hips of the 
god and the goddess, His colour should be the crimson of the 


setting sun. He should hold the weapons paga and vajra and be 
made to look terrific. 


“The ‘ Manira-Maharnava*, on the other hand, has it that 
danta, anukuga, piga and akshamala should be placed in the 
hands, and modaka in the trank of this Ganapati and that 


Sakti, decked with all ornaments and clothed in gold-laced cloth, 
should be seated by his side.” 


But the most popular classification of Sakti Ganegas is: 
(a) Mabaganapati, (b) Lakshmi-Ganapati, (c) Urdhva-Ganapati, 
(d) Ucchishta-Ganapati, and (e) Pingaja Ganapati. 


(a) Mahaganapati: Single-headed, seated, red-complexioned} 
ten-armed, holding a lotus, a pomegranate, a water-jug, a club, 
a tusk, a sugarcane, an ear of paddy and a noose in his hands. 
The 9th hand holds the hip of his spouse, while the 10th rests on 
his knee. The goddess is white and two-armed, one of which 

“holds the lotus, while the other embraces her lord, The ‘ Mudgala 
Purana’ adds the third eye and the crescent moon on the forehead 
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of the god. It mentions the club, the noose, the conch, the discus 
(chakra) a sugarcane bow, the lotus, the broken tusk, an ear of 
paddy and the nectar pot as the objects to be placed in Ganega’s 
hands. f 


(b) Lakshmi-Gaņapati: Single-headed, white complexioned, 
seated, eight-armed, holding a parrot, a pomegranate, a lotus, 
a golden pot full of gems, a noose, a goad, a twig of the Kalpaka 
‘tree and a bana bud in his hands, while water flows out from his 
proboscis. (Aghorasivacharya in his ‘ Kriyakrama Dyoti’) 


But the Mantra Maharnava adds that the image should have 
three eyes and should hold a golden-hued Lakshmi, seated on his 
lap, in his embrace and she, holding a lotus in one hand, must 
also embrace him with the other. It omits the bana bud, the lotus 
and the parrot and substitutes a tusk, a discus and the gesture of 
“ proteetion in their stead. 


(c) Urdhva-Ganapati: Single-headed; of golden-yellow hue, 
seated and four-armed, one of which embraces his lightning 
coloured goddess-wife, while the others hold a sugarcane bow, 
a tusk and a flower. The proboscis holds an ear of paddy. 


(d) Ucchishta-Ganapait: The Kriyakramadyot enjoins that 
this image should have the usual elephant-head and four hands. 
The latter must hold arosary, a Vina, a flower and a pome- 
granate. The proboscis must hold an ear of paddy. 


The ‘ Mantramaharnava’ says that the image must be seated 
on a padmasana, red-complexioned and must hold a noose, a goad, 
a bow and an arrow in its hands and a nude goddess, seated by his 
side, with whom he must attempt coition. 


The ‘ Uttarakamikagama > prescribes that he must have three 
eyes and that one of his four hands must touch the sex organ of 
the naked goddess. His complexion must be dark, but he must 
wear a crown. His goddess must be two-handed and named 
‘Vighnegvari.’? Some sculptures make his proboscis touch her 
sex organ, while her hand holds his. (See section 28). 


(e) Pingala Ganapati: Single-headed, seated, yellow 
eoloured, six-armed, holding a mango, a sugarcane bow, a battle- 
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axe, a sweet cake and a kalpaka flower bunch, in five hands and 
the sixth holding Lakshmi, seated by his side. 


TIT. Some unique specimens : 


22. A two-armed Ganega is a very rare occurrence even 
though the ‘ Vighnesvara-Pratishta-Vidhi’ mentions one such 


type. 


23. The ‘ Yamala-Tanira’ mentions two-headed and three- 
headed Ganesas. Mr. Sitaraman says: ‘We find stucco 
representations of the same on the prakara wall of the 
Nafjundegvara Temple at Nanjangid (Mysore State). Unfortu- 
nately they are mutilated.” The same writer states that the clay 
images carried in processions in Bombay on the Vinayaka- 
chaturthi day are all two-faced. 


24. In Beraghat, near Jubbulpore, (Madhya Pradesh), is a 
temple, dedicated to Chaushat Yoginis, built by the Haihayas of 
Tripuri. Among the bas-reliefs is a dancing Ganesh, four-armed. 
In his upper two hands, he holds a serpent, just like the Kaliya. 
mardana-Krishna, The late Mr. H. Krishna Sastri has stated. in 
his book “South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses,” that the 
“ Kasyapasūira ” permits the substitution of the noose by a cobra 
or a garland. 


25. In the circular arcade surrounding the above temple are 
found mutilated figures of 64 yoginis. Among them is one female 
Ganega (Ganegani), having a thin waist and full-grown woman‘s 
breasts. 


, 26. There is a Ganegani in the Sthanumalaya temple of 
Suchindram (Kanyakumari District), carved on the side of a pillar 
opposite the only shrine of the goddess Kanyamba within 
the temple. In this carving, the Ganegani is seated in a 
Sukhasana posture, having full-grown female breasts, and she has 
four hands, besides the proboscis, 


27. In Madhurai, very near the door-keepers (Dwarapalakas) 
of the: main entrance to the Sundareévara temple, at the 
Kampattadi mapdapam, there is a female Ganeéa, ‘populary 
called Durga Ganapati. But she has only two human hands - 
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and two tiger feet with claws. One of the hands holds a lotus 
while the other hangs loose. 


28. A stone sculpture of Ganega, occurring in the Nages’vara 
temple at Kumbhakonam, has four arms, one of them embracing a 
goddess, while the other three hold an axe,.a noose and a sweet 
cake. But the proboscis of the god touches the Yoni (sex organ) 
of the goddess, while her hand touches his erect (Urdhva) linga 
(sex organ). 


29. At the Sri-Sailam temple in the Andhra Pradesh, there 
is a Ganesa playing on a flute, like Sri Krishna ! 


30. At Thirunallar, in Thafijavur District, a Sdligrama, 
(a naturally-polished pebble from the river Gandak), is worshipped 
as Ganesa, 


31. Ganega is depicted, in the Kailasanatha temple at 
Kafichipuram, as the head of the Seven Mothers (Sapta Matrikas). 
“ Sankara-Kinkara’”’ states, in his monograph on Ganapatyam 
‘in the Souvenir of the Sankara Shanmata Conference (1969), 
that the names 55-62 of the ‘ Mahaganapati-Sahasranama’ speak 
of his lordship over each of the Seven Mothers and also of 
even Mahalakshmi, whose parts they are. 


39. Father Heras has published, along with his monograph 
on ‘ The Problem of Ganapati’ in the “ Tamil Culture”, a plate, 
wherein a four-armed Ganega is riding a rat, which, in its turn, is 
riding on a peacock! The image is now in the Museum of the 
indian Historical Research Society at Bombay. 


IV. Ganesa's international provenance, 


33. «The cult of Ganapati travelled on a Mahayana 
Buddhist ticket to very far foreign lands. Burma, Siam, Champa, 
Cambodia, Nepal, Tibet, Chinese Turkestan, Khotan, China, 
Mangolia and Japan admitted Ganega into their pantheon and 
created artistic manifestations of his in sculpture and painting. 
Before the birth of the Tibetan saintly missionary, P’ags-pa, who 
carried Mahayana Buddhism to Mangolia and converted Emperor 
Kublai Khan to the new faith in the 13th century, it is said that 
his father invoked the assistance of Ganega. The latter appeared 
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to him, took him up with his trunk and carried him to the top of 
Mount Meru and, showing him the country of Mangolia, announced 
tohim: “Thy son will subjugate this country ”. (Condensed 
from ‘Mythologie des Buddhismes’’, pp. 885 by Grunswedel, 
(1909), Leipzig). 


34. Nepal: The Nepalese Ganegais single-headed, seated 
on a pedestal, pot-bellied and six-armed, holding a conch, an ear 
of corn, a sweet cake and an wood-apple. The remaining two 
hands rest on his knees. But the uniqueness of this image is that 
it has the hood of a nine-headed cobra projecting upwards from its 
crowned head. Father Heras also has published photographs of 
two Naga-Ginegas, one standing and the other seated, with five- 
headed serpents over his crown. Even though the Rev. Father 
has not mentioned the source of his exhibits, we can hazard 


a surmise, from the style of sculpture, that they are Nepalese in 
origin, 


35. The ancient temple of Gaņeśa, which stands on the 
northern side of the famous Pagupatinath temple of Nepal, is said 
to have been built by Charumati, a daughter of the Emperor 
Asoka in the 8rd century B.c. Babu N. N. Basu, believing in the 
above tradition, remarked, in his ‘ Archaeological Survey of 
Maytrbhanj”’, that the cult of Vinayaka reached even -Japan 
where he was called ‘Binayaka’. It was Oldfield who first 
recorded this tradition in his “ Sketches of Nepal” Vol. IL, p. 198. 


But Miss Alice Getty and other scholars dispute the historicity of 
this tradition. 


36. Pakistan: A terra-cotta bas-relief of Ganeda_ with 
elephant-head has been recovered from AKA in the N. W. Frontier 


Province of Pakistan, where several pre-Gupta sculptures have 
been unearthed. 


We have already referred in Section 17 to a Heramba 


Ganapati with five elephant-heads in a tier, hailing from East 
Pakistan. 


37. Ceylon: Among the bronzes occurring in the Siva 
Devales of Polonnuruva in Ceylon, we find Ganeda of the later 
Choja iconographic style (circa A.D. 1300), 
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38. Chinese Turkestan: Dr. A. K. CoomaraswAmy refers to 
a four-armed elephant-headed Ganega, found in Chinese Turkestan 
as part of a group of frescoes, wooden panels and birch-bark 
manuscripts at Khadaliq, (Circa 7th century A.c.). (“ History 
of Indian and Indonesian Art.”), 


39. China: Inarock-cut temple of King-hsein (A.D. 531) 
there is a two-armed Ganeda, seated, holding a noose and an axe 
with no crown on his head, but having instead a halo behind his 
head. He wears a dhoti and an angavastram in the Indian 
fashion, the latter worn like a yajnopavita. (sacred thread). 


40. Indo-China: Among the sculpture of MI-SOC (a sacred 
city founded by Bhadravarman of Champa in Indo-China) now’ 
exhibited in the Museum at Touraine in Vietnam, we find images 
of Siva, Skanda and Ganega (C. 400 a.c.). i 


41. Japan: Besides the common forms of Ganesa, 
occurring in Japan, a unique sculptural specimen has also been 
found. In it, two standing, two-handed human forms, draped in 
the South Indian Brāhminic fashion, but having uncrowned 
elephant-heads, embrace each other. Mr. S. Natarajan, in an 
article in the ‘Bhavan’s Journal’, Bombay, declares: ‘‘ The 
Japanese associate them with romance, besides good luck. They” 
call him Kon-kiten.” 


The ‘ Kafichi-Purana’ tells us that Siva and his spouse were 
looking at pictographs of the alphabets, when the former’s eyes 
fell on the first vowel ‘A’ of the sound aum, and Parvatr’s on the 
second vowel ʻU’. ‘A’ looked like a male elephant to Siva and 
‘U?’ like a female elephant to Parvati, both in the act of embrace. 
Thus was created the composite pictograph of the sound ‘aum’. 
Buddhist missionary history records that one of the greatest 
Buddhist monks, who spread that religion in Japan was a native 
of Kanchipuram (Tamil Nadu). Saint Gnanasambandhar 
(7th century a.c.) also sings in his Tiruvalivalam Tevaram thus: 
“Pidi atan uru umai kola” [Goddess Uma having taken 
the form of a female elephant]. 


42. Java: There is a 13th century stone image of Ganesa, 
coming from Singasari in Java, 5 ft. 3/5 inches in height, now 
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preserved in the Leiden Museum. It isina sitting posture, 
four-armed, but seated on a bed of several skulls. It displays two 
more skulls, one on each breast, (evidently hanging like a garland), 
and two more still on its crown, The Ganega’s upper hands 
each hold a disc with handle. 


43. Another Ganega from Kediri in Eastern Java has 
all the normal features of the seated God when viewed from 
the front. But it displays a fierce-looking ‘ Kirthimukha’ as its 
back-view. Dr. H, Zimmer remarks as follows: “ A Javanese 
development of the idea is that when Vighneévara, the Lord 
of Obstacles’ turns his back, disaster falls...... A fearsome 
mask has unfolded under a lavish decor. This so-called 
‘ Kirtimukha’ ... appreas repeatedly as a decorative element 
on the later temples and in popular Javanese lore it was called 
Banaspati, the Spirit of the Woods.” (‘Art and Architecture 
of Indian Asia” by H., Zimmer, vol I p. 315). 


44, The Candi Javi monument of Java too has supplied 


many pieces to the Leiden Museum, among which are Mahishasura- 
Mardini and Ganeéa. 


45. Central and South America: Dewan Chaman Lall, in 
his book, ‘Hindu America’, has published a picture of a sculptured - 
stone slab unearthed somewhere in Central or South America, 
which has a crude representation of an elephant-headed, seated 
human being, dwarfish in stature. As the elephant was quite 
unknown in primitive America, the sculptor of the image could 
not imagine the accurate features of that animal. He could only 
get hearsay reports handed down to him through several | 
generations from the earliest Indian colonists of that continent. 
Recent research has established that the Sweet potato was 
introduced to the S. E. Asian archipelago by Peruvian mariners 
in prehistoric times and that South Indian mariners too could 


have visited South and Central America through Java and 
Indonesia. 


46. Ganesa in Jainism: Miss Alice Getty declares that 
the Jainas too claim Vinayaka as one of their deities, and offer 
worship to him in some rock-cut temples of Gujarat. The 
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Indian Historical Research Society of Bombay, has a Sakthi- 
Ganapati, having a prabhavali crowned by a pitcher (kalaga). 


47. Ganega in Buddhism: The Buddhists’ devotion to 
Ganesa in founded upon a mystic mantra, called ‘Ganapati 
Hridayam’ (The Heart of Ganapati), which was supposed to have 
been given to Ananda by the Buddha himself. (Rajendralal 
Mitra in ‘Nepalese Buddhist Literature‘). The Mantra in 
question contains an invocation used at the time of the dedication 
of a statue of a dancing Ganega with three eyes. 


Father Heras, with his characteristic cynicism towards every- 
thing Hinda and Aryan, (:mexcusable in an Indologist), remarks 
thus: ‘‘Ganega being thus officially, though surreptitiously (!) 
introduced into Mahayana Buddhism, it is not strange to find his 
images ornate with Buddhist characteristics...... This successful 
intrusion of Ganapati into the Buddhist pantheon provoked 
nevertheless a reaction. He was finally shown as a demon under 
the feet of other deities. In Nepal, he appears trodden by 
Vighnantaka, the Destroyer of Obstacles.’ The irony of fate! 
It was Ganapati’s own title! In Nepal and Tibet he is shown 
under the feet of Goddess Aparajita, who is consequently styled 
‘ Ganapati-Samakranta’ (She who tramples on Ganapati). 


“ Again in Tibet, he is depicted under the feet of the black 
‘ Mafijusri,’ the Tibetan god of Wisdom, possessing three eyes,— 
again the title and endowment, which appertained to Ganega 
himself...... This was a crushing defeat for the elephantine god, 
who knew only of successess in his daring career.” 


48. Miss Alice Getty tells us, in her monograph on “ the 
Elephant-headed God,” that, in a frieze round the Kantaka 
Catinga stupa, near Mibintala, in Ceylon, (C. Ist or 2nd century 
A.C.) there is a double procession of ‘ ganas,’ carrying gifts and 
converging to a central point, wherein there is another figure with 
the face of an elephant with his trunk turned to the left. 


The above condensed list itself has swelled to a tedious 
length, even though it is essential for a proper undertanding of 
` this writer’s approach to the Vighnesvara problem. 
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V. Literary and other references and their chronology : 


49. References to the worship of Ganapati, Vindyaka, 
Vighnegvara and Gajanana occur individually in Vedic and post- 
Vedic literature, the Stitras, the Smritis, the Epics, the Puranas 
and the Upa-purdnas. Let us now try to eke out a broad 
chronological order of development of the cult from them as well 
as from a few other sources. 


50. The opening verse of the hymn (III-23) of the Rig-Veda 
(C. 2500 to 1800 B, C. according to Prof, Max Mueller, C. 3000 
B. C. according to Dr. Winternitz, and c. 6000 B.C, according to 
Bala Gangadhar Tilak), runs as follows :— 


“ Gananam tva ganapatim havamahe 
Kavim kavinam upamasra vastamam | 


Jyesthaiajam brahmanam brahmanaspata 
Anasrinvan utibhissida sadanam’’ \ * 


In this hymn, composed by the sage Gritsamada, the words 
Ganapati, Kavinam-kavi, and Jyestha-raja, which are synonyms 
of Ganega, occur with identical meanings. But all the Anukramanis, 
the Brihad-devata and the Vedic commentaries are unanimous in 
declaring that this hymn is dedicated to the god Brihaspati 
otherwise called Brahmanaspati, who was the Lord of Hosts. His 
hosts are the Angirasas,—groups of chanters of Vedic hymns at 
sacrifices. There were many such ganas in Vedic times and 
Brahmanaspati was the title of their Director, just in the same 
way as ‘Brahma’ was the title of the Director of a Vedic 
sacrifice. For a clearer understanding of the term by a non-Hindu 
reader, we may broadly, though not on all fours, equate Brihaspati 
with the leader of the Greek chorus of chanters of the Dithyramb 
in the festival of Dionysus. 


51. Again, in his commentary on another hymn (X-112-9) 


of the Rig-Veda, Sayanacharya explains the word “ Gananam’ as 


1. Thishymn was originislly employed in the ritual of the Agvamedha 
when the queens circumambulate the dead horse, 
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‘ Devadi-gantnam’, and takes the word ‘Ganesa’ as “ Stotra- 
gaņega ” (Leader of a band of chanters of eulogies) and equated 
him with Indra. (Max Mueller places this protion of the Rig 
Veda in C. 1200 B. C.) 


52, The ‘ Yajur Veda’ equates Ganapati with Rudra. In 
the ‘Taittariya Samhita’ (IV-5-4-1) and in the ‘ Vajasaneyi 
Samhita’ (16-25) occur: 


“ Namo ganebhyo ganapatibhyasca vonamonamah”’ 
(Obeissance to the Ganas and to Ganapati! ) 
Max Muller places this Veda in C. 1000 B. C. 


53. The eloquent omission, in the above references, of 
Ganapati’s ‘elephant-head (Gajanana), his being the eldest son 
of Siva or Rudra, his pot-belly (Lambodara), and of his being 
the creator and remover of obstacles (Vighnegvara), at once 
tempt us to dismiss the equation of this Ganapati and Brhaspati 
with the Ganapati of the later Ganapatyas. But that will bea 
hasty step, as we shall realise by and by as we ‘proceed with our 
argumentation. ; 


54. Among the vast mass of post-Vedic literature, the 
earliest mention of another synonym of Ganapati,—viz. 
Vinayaka—is found in tte ‘ Manava Grihya Satra, ’ (2-14) of about _ 
the 6th century B. C., and also in some quotations from the 
‘ Batjuvapa Grihya’, chosen by Apararka, in his commentary on 
the ‘ Yajna-Valkya Smrits’ (Anandagrama Series-Pp, 563-565), 
Prof, (Dr.) R. C. Hazra of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, in his 
excellent paper on ‘Ganapati worship’ (Journal of the Ganganath 
Jha Rese&rch Institute, Vol. V-Part 4 - Allahabad), remarks as 


follows :— 


“According to these two Sūtra works, the Vinayakas 
(plural) are malevolent demons, four in number. The Manava- 
Grihya-SUtra gives their names as ‘ Salaka-tankata, Kusmandaraja- 
putra, Usmita and Deva-Yajana,’ and says: ‘The following are 
the symptoms of those possessed by these. “(Such a person) 
pounds clods, tears grass, writes on his limbs and have various 


inauspicious dreams, jn which he sees wafers, men with 
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shaved heads, men with matted hair, persons wearing red 
clothes, camels, pigs, asses, chandalas and so on. (He feels) 
that he is moving through the air, and, by walking along the 
road (he) thinks that someone is pursuing him from behind. When 
possessed by these Vinayakas, princes do not get their kingdoms, 
although they are (otherwise) qualified, girls cannot secure 
husbands, although they are eager to do so and possess auspicious 
signs, women do not get any issue, althongh they are anxious to 
have offspring and are (otherwise) qualified, children of virtuous 
women die, a learned teacher fails to attain the position of an 
Acharya, students face great interruptions in the course of their 
study, merchants’ trade fails, and agriculture of husbandmen 
yields poor crops ”......The Sūtra next prescribes a rite in which 
various things, including meat, fish (both raw and cooked), wine 
and cakes, are to be offered to a strange variety of beings,” 


These beings include not only such well-known gods as 
Mahdasena (Subrahmanya), Mahadeva (Siva), Maharaja (Kubera) 
and Haimavata (Parvati), but also the following obscure demons : 
Vimukha (the ugly-faced), Syena (the hawk), Baka (the crane), 
Yaksha (the disembodied spirit of a dead person), Kalaha (quarrel- 
some), Bhiru (the coward); Vinayaka (one who misleads), 
KUsmanda-raja-Putra (the effigy made of a big ash-gourd), 
Yajnavikshepa (destroyer of a sacrifice), Virūpāksha (cross-eyed), 
Lohitaksha (bloody-eyed), Vaigravana (possessing uncouth ears), 
Ytipakegi + (woman whose lock of hair is pinned up toa sacrifical 
post), SUparakrodi (woman with hanging pot shape breasts), - 
Kulangapamana (assaulter of chaste women) and Jambhaka (one 
having a protruding tooth). l 


55. The next reference to Ganeśvara and Mabaganeg¢varas 
(plural) occurs in the ‘ Natyagastra’ of Bharata: “O great lords 
of ganas (Mahaganegvaras), among whom Nandlkeégvara is the 





-1. “ The exorcist then caught hold of Saroja by the hair, tied it in a 
knot and nailed this to the tree. He then clipped off the hair near 
the roots, leaving the knotted tresses nailed to the trunk Saroja, 
thereupon, swooned and fell in a heap at the foot of the tree......... 
At cock-crow Saroja rose and, for the first time in weeks, asked 
for her morning cup of coffee.” (“Driving out an Evil Spirit ” 
by Mohan Khokar in Bhavan’s Journal, August 18, 1963,) ” 
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foremost, accept this my offering consecrated by the mantra!” 
[Chapter III - 58}. 


And again, “ O god of gods, the great God, the lord of ganas 
(Ganesvara), the destroyer of the three cities (Tripura)! Accept 
this my offering consecrated by the mantra!” (III 59—R. A. S. B. 
Edition, Calcutta). 


In these two verses, the first refers to a number of 
Mahiaganegvaras, who are followers of Siva, and the second to 
Siva himself, who was “the destroyer of the Three Cities.” 
These verses were invocations chanted at the consecration of a 
Mattavarini of a Natya-mandapa (playhouse). Among the 30 
gods, who were so invoked, we find no Ganapati nor Gajanana. 


56. During the consecration of the Main playhouse, however, 
the following verses occur : 


“This (the consecration) should take Place after he (the 
Yajamana) has made obeissance to the great Siva, the Lord of all 
regions, Brahman, who sprang from the Lotus, Bribaspati, the 
preceptor of the gods, Vishnu, Kartikeya, Sarasvati, Lakshmi, 
Siddhi, Medha, Smriti, Mati, Chandra, Strya, Maruts, guardians of 
directions, Agvins, Mitra, Agni, Rudra, Varnas, Kala, Kali, Yama, 
Niyati, the sceptre of Yama, (Yama-danda), weapons of Vishnu, 
Nagaraja, Garuda, Vajrayudha, Lightning (Vidyut), seas, 
Gandharvas, Apsarases, Rishis, Natyakumaris, Mahagramani, 
Yakshas, Gubyakas and hosts of Bhitas.” (‘ Natya-Sastra,’ 


Ch. III—1 to 8). 


In the above long list of deities, Brihaspati occurs next to Siva 
and Brahma. But Siva’s eldest son, Ganapati, does not at all 
figure anywhere, even though Skanda, his younger brother and 
even Natya-kumaris (virgin-danseuses) come in for worship. 
Abhinava Gupta, the learned commentator of the “ Natyasastra,” 
(c. 11th century A.D.) attempts to explain away the omission by 
equating “ Mahāgrāmaņi ” (the 4th from the last in the list) with 
Mahāgaņapati. 

But Dr. M. M. Ghosh rightly ‘disagrees with him by pointing 
out the occurrence of Mahagramani elsewhere (III—58, and 47) 
with other meanings, i 
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57, And again, in Chapter I1V-260 of the same treatise, in 
describing Pindi-bandha gestures, the gesture of Ganegvara has 
been named ‘ Daksha-Yajna Vimardini.’ This two clearly indi- 
cates that Bharata uses the word Ganegvara as a common noun, 
signifying ‘a leader of ganas’ and not as Ganapati-Gajanana, 
which proves that between c. 2nd century B.C. and Ist century A.C. 
the Gajanana-Ganapati cult has not emerged at all. 


58. While endorsing the main points of Dr. M. M. Ghosh’s 
analysis, this writer desires to point out one important element in 
the worship of Ganapati, occurring in the “ Natyagastra’ which 
Dr. Ghosh has overlooked. Bharata has emphatically declared 
that Brahman was the first playwright who composed the 
‘ Amvita-manthana’ and the ‘Tripura daha,’ as his first two 
plays. In both of them, Siva was the Divine Hero., It was, 
therefore, natural for Bharata to give Siva the first place in 
worship and Brahman, the second place, when conscerating a 
Playhouse. But when he gives Brihaspati the third place in the 
order of precedence over all gods of the Hindu pantheon, and 
when we know that, in the Rig Veda, that God has been equated 
with Ganapati, the concept of precedence of worship to that God 


must have come into vogue by that time, even though he had not 


yet been equated with Vinayaka or Vighnes'vara or Gajanana, 


59. Bharata, however, did not ignore the concept of 
Vighnesvara altogether. In Chapter I — 64-68, he says: “Now 
when the performance relating to the killing of the Daityas and 
Danavas began, the Daityas, who came there, instigated ‘the 
Vighnas (malevolent spirits), with Viripaksha as their leader 
and said “Come forward! We shall not tolerate this dramati 
performance!” The Vighnas, thereupon, together with the 
Aguras, resorted to supernatural power (maya) and p; i i 
the speech, movement as well as the memory of the io "The 


SUtradhara (Director), together with hi i 
is as 
rendered senseless and inert. pene one = 


And in I-100 to 108 Brahman had t 
, o placate t i 
z called them and assured them m Give ae g 
ave now re-written my drama inj : E: 
of both of you y s determining the good or ill luck 


—gods and daityas—according to your actions,” 
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Here, Virtipaksha is mentloned as the leader of Vighnas. 
Even though his name! is not one of the four great Vinayakas 
mentioned in the ‘Manava-Grihya-Siitra’ and the “ Baijavapi- 
Gribya ” it is one of those of the twenty-four minor demons who 
were to be propitiated with offerings of meat, fish, wine and cakes 
in order to prevent the evil influences of vinayakas. 


This gives us the first clue to connect, if not identify, the 
Vighnas with the Vinayakas. Being the leader of the Vighnas. 


Viripaksha must be equated with one of the four great Vinayakas. 
We have to surmise that, just as Ganapati and Ganeda were 


applied to Siva, Indra and Brihaspati, Virtpaksa must also have 


been an adjective applied to Siva-Virabhadra, besides being the 
name of one of the leaders of the Vinadyakas, 


60. We get confirmation of our surmise from an unexpected 
source. Dr. Zimmer in his “ Art of Indian Asia ” (p. 47 of Vol. I) 





1 ‘(In Section 57, we have noted the ' Gapes’vara gesture’ as being 
named ‘ Daksa-Yajna-Vimardini;—the gesture of the destruction 
of Daksa’s sacrifice. Why should the owm2 ‘Giies’vera’ be 
applied to it if he be not associated with that destructivo? We 
seem to have a clue to the answer to this query in the name 
‘Devayajana,’ given to one of the four Vinayakas. * Devayajana* 
must be a mis-script for the word ‘ Devayaja .-hina’ (destroyer of 
the sacrifice of the Gods). ‘ Usmita’ meaas ferocious, which also 
correctly describes the character of Virabhadra-Rudra, who 
destroyed the sacrifice. The term ‘Salaka-tankata’ again, may 
signify a person whose hair-tuft is tied upwards. Even the name 
‘Virapaksha’ has been applied to S'iva in the following daily 
Sandhya prayer of the Brahmins: 


“ Ritam satyam param brahma purusam krishana pingalam 
? 
Urdhva-retam viripaksam visvarīpāya vainamah 


All these arguments lead us to the inevitable surmise that the 
Ganegvara of the Natyasastra was none else than S'iva himself, but 
that the Vinayakas were the Vighnesas not yet unified into one 
single deity, and that Ganapati or Brahaspati was also & different 
Being altogether fror the Vighneaga-Vinayakas. It is also clear 
that these latter were propitiated with offrings of meat, 
fish, wine and sweet cakes, (modaka), while Brahaspati was 
a twice-born ' (Brahmin) God, propitiated with Vedic hymns 
(mantras), preceded by Omkara. The malignant and ferocious 
character of the former deities was highlighted without even 


hinting at their benevolence. 
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tells us that, in the sanctuary of Horyujiin Japan, the Yaksa 
Virtpaksha, (also called Komuku-ten=the celestial king Komuku 
in Japanese), is represented as one of the four godly kings, who 
guarded the quarters of the world (Dikpalakas of Hindn 
mythology), and that all the four stand on Yaksha vehicles 
(Vahanas). ‘The quarters of Komuku-Ten (Virtipaksa) is the 
west, Zorhi-ten (Virtdhaka) =the lord of gnomes) is the guardian 
of the south, Jikoku-ten (Dhritarastra=king of the gandharvas) 
watches the east and Bishamon-ten) Kubera himself, from whom 
the Yaksa vehicles of all the four have been derived) is the master 
of the north.” 


61. In the later “Ganesa Purana’? (I-46-139) Ganapati- 
Vinayaka is described as ‘Chaturmukha’ (the Four-faced). We 
have also noticed (in Section 18) a Chaturmukha Ganesa image on 
the top of a pillar in Ghatiyala. Its faces look the four cardinal 
points. Miss Alice Getty declares in her book on ‘Ganega’ that 
such four-faced Ganesa images are very common in Nepal and 
Indo-China. Dr. R. C. Hazra remarks: “ According to the Sūtra 
works mentioned above, the offerings to be made to these 
Vināyakas are to be placed at a cross-way (Chatuspatha), most 
probably for the convenience of the Vinayakas. It is highly 
probable that the four Vinayakas originally presided over the four 
cardinal points and created various kinds of obstacles, (Vighnas) 
to the people.” (‘“ Ganapati worship and the Upapuranas”’ in 
J.-G. J.R. I., Allahabad, Vol. V-part 4, 1948). 


Nevertheless in the names of the above-mentioned twenty 
and odd deities to be propitiated and also in the four Japanese 
Buddhist Dikpalas, we discover some of the future physical and 
mental characteristics of Gajanana-Ganapati,—viz. Vimukha 
(ugly-faced) Kalaha (quarrelsome), Vinayaka (one who misleads), 
Virtpaksha (cross-eyed) Lohitaksha (bloody-eyed), Jambhaka 
(having a protruding tooth), Kubera (possessing an uncouth body) 
Vaigravana (having broad ears=Strpakarna), Virtdhaka (of 
stunted growth = Vamana), but never his equation with the Rig- 
Vedic Lord of hosts (Ganapati) nor his elephant head. 


62. The next (chronologically) important reference to the 
term Ganesvara {which could here be equated with Ganapati) 
occurs in the Anugasaneeka Parvan of ‘The Mahabharata * 
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(150-25): <“ Isvarassarva lokanam ganesvara vinayakah” 
(Ganegvara-Vinayakas (plural) control all the worlds), This portion 
of the epic may not be dated earlier than the Ist or the 2nd 
century B. C. (Winternitz), But here, for the first time, we obtain 
evidence for the identiy of Ganegvara and the Vinayakas. 


[The legend of Ganapati being chartered for being the scribe 
of Vyasa, when the latter dictated the “ Mahabharata”? has been 
discarded by almost all critically-minded scholars as a later 
interpolation. inserted definitely after the elephantine head had 
been added, to the older concept of the God, by his later 
devotees. This may not be earlier than the 4th or the 5th 
century after Christ.] 


63. The self-same ‘ Yajnavalkya Smriti,” which gave us 
the names of the four Vinayakas, unfolds another revelation 
to us. It informs us that there is but one Vindyaka known by 
the four names, and that Brahma appointed him not only to 
create obstacles but also to assist the virtuous in their 
attainment of success!. It tells us further that this one Vinayaka 
is to lead the ganas as Mahaganapati and that his mother was 
Ambika. The offerings prescribed for his worship included meat, 
fish, wine, bulbous roots and modakas. But, by the time of 
this Smriti, the Hindu monistic philosophy had come into 


vogue (circa 3rd century A.C.) 


This last reference thus integrates the concepts of the 
ferocious and malignant lord of obstacles (Vighnesvara), with 
those of the leader of chanters (Brihaspati and Ganapati), son of 
Ambika (Umasuta), son of Siva (Jyesta-raja), fond of sweet cakes 


(modaka-priya). 


1. Vide Section 59, where reference is made to Brahman, who was 
forced to placate the leader of the Vighnas almost inthe ssme words 
(Natya gastra -1-100 to 108-R.A.S B. Edition) - Sri Senkara too 
confirms the above view in his ‘ Gita-Bhashya’ thus: “ Pretan 
Bhiitagananschanyeyajante Tamasa Janah” In this text Gapapati is 


referred to as the leader of ghosts and spirits worshipped by the 


populace. 
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VI. Independent Traditions Impacting on these Elements 


64. The Evil Eye: Besides the above-mentioned sources of 
some of the elements of the integrated Ganega-Vighneswara cult, 
there were other forces too impinging on it so as to add more 
characteristics to this already composite deity. The foremost of 
them was the eternal and universal superstitious belief in the 
Evil Eye (Dristi-dosha) and its prevention. 


65. In his “Essay on Envy,’? Bacon says: ‘There are 
none of the affections which have been noted to fascinate or to 
bewitch but love and envy; they both have vehement wishes ; 
they frame themselves readily into imaginations and suggestions 
and they come readily into the eye... We see likewise the Scripture 
calleth envy an Evil Eye.” 


66. In ‘Proverbs? (XXIII—6) we read: 


“ Eat thou not the bread of him that had an Evil Eye, 
neither desire thou his dainty dishes !” 


And, again, in verse 8, it enjoins : 


“ The morsel thou hast eaten shalt thou vomit up and 
lose thy sweet words !” 


67. The ancient Greeks called this Evil Eye ‘ Baskanios,’ 
from which the Latin word Facinatio is derived. The Greek word 
is traced back to the Chaldaean. Plutarch, from whom 
Shakespeare copied the idea, refers to the ‘lean and hungry look’ 
of Cassius, noted as being ‘ dangerous’ by Julius Caesar. And it 
did indeed bring about Caesar’s assassination. 


68. Delrio of Belgium and Frommand of France wrote 
special treatises on the Evil Eye in the Middle Ages. Queen 
Elizabeth I of Britain executed in Ireland ‘ eye-bitting witches.’ 
Major (Dr.) H. R. Brown, 1.m.s. stated in 1914 that the above 
belief existed in most European countries—especially in Spain 
Portugal and Italy. “An individual,” Says he in an article in 
the Q. J. M. S., Bangalore, (1914), “ who possesses the Evil Eye 
is supposed to be capable of < projecting’ or ‘shooting out’ the 
-power of evil on animate and inanimate objects. Tmportant 
people, such as kings, statesmen, etc, who, by virtue of their 
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position, are exposed to the gaze of crowds, are considered to be 
specially liable to the danger of ‘ fascination,’ because of the envy 
they excite. Even images and temples of gods are not exempt 
from it. Beautiful women, especially when pregnant, young and 
attractive children and animals, trees laden with fruits, crop- 
bearing fields, houses under construction, persons about to get 
married and many such are the usual victims of the Evil Eye... 
Case studies have revealed that it produces a general feeling of 
malaise, langour, loss of appetite, loss of interest in life, and 
a general wasting of the body. The body is racked with flaying 
pains, the mind loses its vigour and the victim suffers from 
nervousness, loss of sleep and frequent twittering of the limbs, 
both when awake and asleep. Added to these, there may be 
perversion of taste, so that food and drink become nauseous. The 
sense of smell may also be perverted and the wretched victim is 
constantly distressed, being conscious of evil odours when none 
really exist. As has already been mentioned, animals, crops and 
houses can be damaged and destroyed by the glance more 
dangerously than human beings.” 


Without having any knowledge of the ‘ Manava-Grihya- 
Sttra,’ the above Doctor almost echoes the evil influences of the 
Vinayakas. 


68. When an object becomes the most admired and adored 
of all others by a devoted multitude, it is most likely to attract 
the envy of hundreds of people. And when such adorations by 
the multitude continue periodically for a long time, giving more 
opportunities for the other envious elements also to see them, the 
combined envy of all of them take concrete shape in the form of 
an organised attempt to destroy the object itself. That was why 
history had witnessed hundreds of assassinations of the great 
leaders of men. The assassin, though a human being, is certainly 
the embodied spirit of Envy or the Evil Eye. Primitive man, 
unable to understand the workings of such great psychological 
forces of nature, endowed them with demonaic attributes and 
looked upon them with great awe. He worshipped and propitiated 
them. Sacrifices were made to please these ‘spirits’? or deities. 
Certain animals and cooked food became inseparably associated 
with them and so became sacred to these deities. Early Indian 
folklorists and mythologists called them Vinasakas (destroyers) or, 
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Viniyakas (those who cannot endure the sight of a Nayaka or 
leader), because even gods were not exempt from the effects of 
their Evil Eye. 


69. Dristi-dosa: Dristi-doga was the term by which more 
sophisticated Indians had identified the Evil Eye. The authors 
of the ‘ Manava Grihya Sūtra’ and other texts, who had named 
the multiple Evil Eye as Vinadyakas (vide Section 53), did not 
invent or discover them, but only recorded the traditional beliefs, 
current among the primitive folk of India, in such a manner as 
could be understood by their receptors. 


70. Antidotes, Talismans and Effigies: The effects of this 
Evil Eye being so mischievous, means had to be found to 
counteract it. The Atharva Veda being a repository of all such 
beliefs and remedies, prescribes many charms against it. The 
wood of the Tilaka tree, the Gangida plant, the metal lead, and 
a string of three threads made of gold, silver and iron are four of 
them. Other popular preventives are the boar’s tusk, tiger.claws, 
crescent-moon symbol, the conch, the monkey-symbol, coral, 
beads, swastika or cross marks, a tuft of hair pinned up to a pole‘ 
a painted ashground or pumpkin, and offering a blood sacrifice. 
In course of time many of these got stylized or substituted by 
their symbols. Thus the crescent-moon was substituted by 
a horse-shoe, the blood-spilling by breaking wine-bottles or 
coconuts or by sprinkling coloured water (Arati) etc. Besides 
these, the outstretched palm of the hand and the hand-bell are 
other antidotes against the Evil Eye. The former of these two 
became later on in Hindu iconography and abhinaya Sastra, the 
well-known Abhaya-hasia, and the latter a preliminary ritual in 
Hindu Pūjas as per all Agams Sastras. The following tell-tale 
text betrays the lJatter’s folklore origin:— « Agamartham 
tu devanam gamanarthnam tu raksasam ganthanadam karomi- 
yadya devatéhvana laiichanam [To call for the gods and drive 
away the demons, I sound this bell, which is the Signal for the 
invitation of the gods.] 


71. But the commonest of such antidotes was the use of an 
amulet or talisman. It is called ‘thayathu’ in Tamil, from the 
Urdu word ‘Thawaz’. Kavacha is its Sanskrit equivalent. Its 
dictionary meaning is; “Some object worn as a remedy for, ar 
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a preservative against, disease, bad luck, accidents and witch-craft, 
which may consist of certain stones, or plants, or bits of metal, 
parchment or paper with or without mystic characters or words 
They are suspended from the neck or affixed to some part 
of the body.” 


72. Dr. Brown quotes one Mr. Elworthy, as an authority on 
the above subject :- 


“ We must ever bear in mind that it was, and continues to 
be, believed that the first glance of the Evil Eye was the most 
fatal, and, therefore, it was of the utmost importaance that any 
object, intended to protect against its influence, should be such as 
could attract the first or fatal stroke: for, it was just as firmly 
held that whatever diverted it for the moment from the person 
or animal liable to injury, absorbed and so destroyed its effect. 
Anything, therefore, calculated to excite the curiosity, the mirth, 
or in any way to attract the attention of the beholder, was 
considered to be most effectual. There were three methods 
generally accepted for averting “facination’’. These were, by 
exciting laughter, or curiosity ; by demonstration of good fortune, 
so as to excite envy in the beholder and so as to draw his evil eye 
upon the object so displayed; and by doing something painfully 
disagreeable to cause him an unpleasant feeling of dread. Plutarch, 
in a remarkable passage, declares that the objects that are fixed 
up to ward off witch-craft or the evil eye, derive their efficacy 
from the fact that they act through the strangeness and ridi- 
culousness of their forms, which fix the mischief-working eye 


upon themselves.” 


73. Amulets and talismans are usually worn on the person 
of a would-be victim over a prominent part of his or her body. 
But when the would-be victim happens to be a group of persons, 


a big building, a monument, a pleasure garden, a beautiful lake, 
a vast area of: cornfileds, a national or communal festival, 


a public sacrifice or a performing art, their use has to be extended 
and their size considerably enlarged, so as to readily attract the 


first fatal glance of the Evil Eye. 


74. Ancient sculptures, engraved with such grotesque and 
terrible figures as a roaring lion’s head with snakes hanging from 


16 
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or entwining the manes, or a rampant lion, open-mouthed, but 
also having an elephant’s proboscis hanging from its nose, are 
common exhibits in museums all over the world. These were 
extensively used in ancient Babylonia, Crete, Greece, Asia Minor 
and Egypt. Some of those nations were using these motifs 
in their masks too. 


Tt is also a well-known fact that few things excite the 
curiosity so much as anything obscene or indecent. Hence the 
profuse use of provocative postures of apsarases, tree-goddesses, 
and nude mithuna couples at strategic points of ancient stūpas 
at Safichi, Barhit and° Mathura, and of the medieval Hindu 


temples at Konarak, Khajuraho. Bhuvanegvar, Piri, Beltir and 
other places. 


< 75. Other objects of striking appearance are used on houses 
and cornfields. 


In Malabar a very common figure used is that of 
a monkey with pendulous tests, or that of a woman with bag- 
pipe-like hanging breasts. In the fields, a pot painted black or 
white with large spots on it, or a big-sized ash-gourd (kUshmanda- 
raja) with the head of an open-mouthed, red-tongued demon 
painted on it, is used all over South India, [The smaller 
variety of green-gourd is called Ktshmanda by Ayurvedic 
physicians, while the bigger ash-coloured one is called: 
‘Kushmanda-raja.’ Putra and Putrika means a puppet, or a doll, 


or an effigy. Hence * Kushmanda-raja-putra’ means an effigy 
a large sized ash-gourd]. 


Mr. E. Thurston, in his « Ethnographic 
India’? remarks, “ Similar objects have bee 
railway on the journey to Mettupalayam, I 
figures are afso placed on buildings under cons 
and pilgrims to Tirupati are puzzled at the extraordinasy sight 
of huge oversized ‘Namams’ painted in white and red on the 
faces of the Chief Deity and the dvarapalakas, even completely 


overshadowing their otherwise wel -shaped eyes. These Namams 
disturb the minds of all pilgrim 


sanctum sanctorum, and thereby 
Evil Eye. But disfigurement of the Chi 


Notes of Southern 
n seen from the 
n Madras, human 
truction.” Visitors 
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Kirtimukhas and Yalis: 


76. The use of hideous masks as protectives is fairly ancient 
and widespread in India also. On the exteriors of templ+s and 
chariots, these objects can be seen. Indian iconvgraphic 
treatises have named them as ‘Kirthimukhas.” They occur 
in the porticos, gopuras, domes (vimanas) and facades of almost 
all mediaeval and modern monuments. Specimens of such 
figures have been collected from places far apart as Peru, Greece, 
India, Indonesia and even Tahiti in Polynesia. 


77. Various legends and myths about the origins of these 
Kirthimukhas’ occur in Indian architectural and iconographic 
treatises (4ilpa-4astras). Dr.. H. Zimmer, in his “Myths and 
Symbols of Indian Art and Civilization.” [Bolingen Series VI- 
(1943) Harvard, U.S.A.], declares: “ The origin of this mask— 
this so called Kirthimukha—is Indian.” He then narrates the 
following myth from the “ Skaada-purana,” (Vol. II. Vishnukanda- 
Kartika-masa-mabatmya—Chapter 17)—a work going back at 
least to the 7th century A.C. 


When the demon Jalandhara, by his asceticism (Tapas), 
became overlord of the Universe, he seat his assistant, Rahs, as 
messenger to Siva-Rudra, demanding the immediate surrender 
of Parvati (Siva’s spouse) to him. Rudra’s resentment at this 
d forth as a hungry, roaring, lioa-headed being 
from his third eye and was about to devour Rahu; when the latter 
fell at Siva’s feet begging pardon. The ever-mercifal God 
granted him refuge. But the wrathful Bsing, which had issued 
out of Siva, demanded satisfaction ofits hunger. The great God 
commanded it at once to eat its own body from the feet upwards. 
It promptly obeyed and consumed everything below its head. 
Yet its hunger was not satisfied and it demanded Rahu himself to 
be handed over to it. He accepted its challenge aad ordered 
Rahu to enter its mouth and come out through its throat. This 
he did and has been doing so repeatedly during solar and luanr 
eclipses ever since. [This is this writer's own synopsis of Zimmer’s 


long narrative. ] 


impudence issue 


Dr. Zimmer remarks: «Embodied in that monster was the 


wrath (Rudra) of the Supreme Being...» who, under the form of 
Rudra (the Roarer), periodically annihilates the created universe. 
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Hence the fantastic spectacle was a dear sight to the God and one 
with which He was in essential agreement. He said: ‘Thou-art 
my beloved son, in whom I am well-pleased!’ He smiled upon 
that creature and benignantly declared: “ You will be known 
henceforth as ‘ Kirtimukha’ and I ordain that you shall abide for 
ever at my door. Whoever neglects to worship you shall never 
win my grace!” (Ibid.) 


78. “ Kirtimukha was (at first) a special emblem of Siva 
himself and characteristic element on the lintels of Siva temples. 
Presently, then, the ‘ Face’ began to be used indiscriminately on 
various parts of Hindu shrines as an auspicious device to ward 
off evif. Kirtimukha appears also in Siva‘s crown of matted hair. 
It developed into an ornamental final for the upper decoration 
of images and thence came to figure at the summit of the aureole 
(prabha-mandala) at the back of images. Like the Gorgon’s head 
in the tradition of the Greeks, Kirtimukha serves primarily as an 
apatropaic—preventing atrophy or wasting disease. —demon-mask, 
a gruesome, awe-inspiring guardian of the threshold. The votary, 
however, knows that (it).is a sign and agent of His (Rudra’s’ 
protective fiend-destroying wrath ” (Ibid). 


79. Some orientalists equate this Kirtimukha with the 
Greek Gorgon‘s Head and belive that the motif must have come 
to India along with the Greeco-Baktrian art. But all Kirti- 
mukhas have, instead of a woman’s head, a lion’s head, bulging 
eyes, open mouth and hanging tongue, displaying all its fierce 
fangs and teeth, In some of them we notice a projecting 
beak-like nose, [There are a few having even an elephant’s 
proboscis (instead of the beak) which it holds with its lion’s 
claws. In this last type, the whole lion’s body is shown ina 
rampant attitude ; and it is called ‘ Yaji’ and not Kirtimukha. 
We shall revert to this Yali motif also presently.] i 


80. But all this does not satisfactorily explain the connota- 
tion of the prefix ‘ Kirti.’ Its ordinary meaning is ‘ glory’ and 
Zimmer translates it as ‘The Face of Glory.’ There is no 
rationality in such a meaning. There is, however, another rare 
usage of the word, connoting ‘loud noise’ or roar or sound, As 
all Kirtimukhas are not mere lion-faces, but fierce open-mouthed 
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roaring lion-faces, the prefix Kirti seems to be aptly chosen. 
A licn’s face with its mouth closed is not Kirtimuka. 


[In Hindu mythology, Rahu is regarded as the son of 
Simhika, and rightly can he claim to be so, as he repeatedly goes 
in and comes out of this lion-mouthed Kirtimukha.] 


Kirtimukha, Yali and Gajanana: 


81. We have been trying so far to explain the talismanic 
purpose behind the motif of Kirtimukba. Let us now try whether 
this motif had anything to do with our Vighnesvara-Vinayaka. 


Dr. Zimmer, in his monumental work “The Art of {ndian 
Asia,” (Vol. I-plate 12~-B—Bolingen Series XXXIX, Pantheon 
Books, U.S. A.), has published two photographs of a Vighnegvara 
(dated A. D. 1239), hailing from Kediri in Eastern Java. They 
are the front and the back views of a s¢mgle stone image. The 
front view shows an elephant-headed, seated Vighnegvara, while 
its back-view displays the maned hairy head of an open-mouthed 
Kirtimukha. (We have already noticed ‘this image in Section 43). 


Zimmer says: ‘ We here see a Javanese development of the 
idea that when Vighnegvara, the ‘Lord of obstacles,’ turns his 
-back, disaster falls. This is an imaginative, really powerful 
rendition of a motif that is implicit in the concept of this 
God, and yet on the Indian mainland, there has not been 
found any image of Ganega expressing this idea ina manner at 
once so ornamental and forceful.” (Ibid) (Italics ours). 


82. In the above remarks Zimmer has rightly, but 
unconsciously, revealed a hitherto un-noticed fact. What is it in 
that Ganega image that is “a motif implicit in the concept of this 
god ?” If disaster is to fall when he turns his back, the “ implicit 
motif’? must be that the very sight of his frontal image is 
a remover of disaster and evil. That was exactly the talismanic 
function of the Kirti- mukha too—to serve as an antidote to the 
Evil Eye (Drishti-paribara). Dr. Zimmer has, therefore, narrowly 
missed to discover in the double-faced Javanese image the actual 
identity of the Gajanana and the Kirti-mukha motifs. Both 

-were intended to avert the disastrous effects of the Evil Eye on 
monuments, tanks, temples, gopuras, vimanas, palaces and parks, 
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We will presently explain in a subsequent section why the 
lion-faced symbol was substituted by an elephant-headed human- 
bodied god. 


83. Dr. Zimmer has, further, rightly emphasised the 
wrathful ‘roaring’ aspect of Rudra-Siva in the ‘ Kirtimukha.’ 
The Puranic legend behind it also explains allegorically that the 
€ roaring “mouth had devoured its own body—indicating thereby 
clearly that it represents the unembodied Primordial Sound or 
Omkara, (Nada-Brahmam) without a corporal or physical 
substance. It was also asserted by Rudra Siva, “ Thou are my 
beloved son!” And that Omkära or Nada-Brahma was the first 
Being (Jyeshta-suta) to evolve out of the Primordial Couple 
Soma (Sa+Uma=He, with Uma) or Samba (Sa+ Amba = He 
with Amba). Greek philosophy equated that Being with ‘logos’ 
and the fourth Gospel of St. John with ‘ The Word.’ 


84. The Yali motif, about which we had mentioned in 
Section 79, was an intermediate stage of development in between 
the Gajānana (elephant-head) and the Kirtimukha (lion-face) 
concepts. In this motif we have the rampant lion, roaring with 
his fangs open, but posessing an elephantine proboscis, protruding 

. from the lion’s nose and the claws of the lion’s two fore-limbs 
holding that hanging proboscis. These Yaālis are usually placed 
on either side of the entrance to any temple or monument. It is 
too common a feature of Indian architecture and sculpture to 


need further description. The purpose of these figures too is the 
Same as that of the Kirtimukhas.1 


85. The Vidishaka of the ‘ Natya-sastra’ :-Let us now revert 
to the ‘Natyasdstra’ of Bharata (c. 2nd century B.C. to C. 
Ist century A.C.). Even though Bharata enumerates a number 
of character types occucriag in a drama, he gives primacy to but 





1. We have a similar Dristi-parihara charm in the Daruma dolls of 
Japan, named after the 7th century Buddhist monk of that name. 
It is made with a round weighted bottom and always comes back 
upright, no matter which way it is Placed. Its oversized round 
eyes are blank white without pupils. With its upturned whis- 
kered moustache, it looks like the bust of a person covered over 
with the robes of a monk—a ludicrons incongruity! This doll is 
called *Tanjavur Bommai’ in Tamil Nadu. 
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three of them—viz. the hero (ndyaka), the heroine (Nayika) and 
the jester (vidūshaka). In mentioning the names of the respective 
guardian angels protecting the various actors of characters of a 
play, he says:— 


“ Nayakam raksati indrastu, Nayikam tu sarasvati 
Vidugakam athomkarah Sesastu prakritir harah 
(1.96. RASB edition p. 13) 


“Let Indra protect the hero, Sarasvati the heroine, 
Omkāra the Vidishaka and Hara (S'iva) the rest of the actors ”— 


From the above verse, we notice not only the importance. 
Bharata gives to the actor who assumes the role of the Vidūshaka, 
but also the peculiar name ‘ Omkara’ of his guardian angel. Who 
is this Omkdra? 


86. Before answering this query, let us know something 
more about this Vidtshaka. Bharata describes the make-up of 
his physical features as follows :- 


“Vamano danturah kubjo, dvijanma vikritananah 
Khalatih pingalakshasca sa vijneyo vidūşakah 
(Bombay Edn. XXIV - 106 - Banars Edn, XXXV. 57). 


u Dwarfish, of protruding tooth (singular), hunch-backed, 
twice-born, uncouth-faced, bald-headed, and of yellowish 
red-eyes—such is the Vidtishaka recognized ”. 


In another context, where the character or Vid@shaka in 
general is discussed, Bharata describes it thus: 


“Sg ca vikrita, paravestlamkara, ghastam 
Laulya, kuhaka, asatpralapa, vyanga darsana, 
Dosgodaharanadibhih vibhavath udpadyate” 


‘With misfitting dress and ornaments of another person, 
audacious, fickle, grumbling, indecently prattling, exhibiting 
physical deformities, fault-finding etc. are linked the sources 
(vibhavas) of laughter.” 


87. Vikata is another more popular word applied to 
Vidtshaka, [ts dictionary meanings are:~ “hideous, ugly, 
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horrible, savage, fierce. spacidus, frowning, and appearing in 
another person’s garb”. Its basic ingredient is ‘Kata’, which, 
besides its older meaning of an elephant’s head, connotes a hip or 
the side of the body between the chest and the abdomen. ‘ Vikata’, 
therefore, conveys the sense of a person possessing an uncouth hip 
or no hip—possessing an abdomen overshadowing the hip. 


On the Tamil stage of the mediaeval period, the vikata was 
called ‘ Toppai-k-kuttadi’ which means a pot-bellied actor, which 
may be equated with the term ‘lambodara’ (he with a hanging 
belly). ‘Zonts’ is another Tamil word conveying the same sense 
of pot-belly. It is a derivative of the Sanskrit word ‘Tundi or 
Tundi which also means , Pot-belly’. And a pot-belly over- 
shadowing the hips of its owner is ‘ Vakratundi’. 


Besides the above meaning, ‘kata’ has also the rare sense of- 

an elephant’s forehead. S$ala-katam-hata may connote an 

Elephant under a tall (banian) tree, and Vikata may, therefore, 
mean a person with the crooked head of an elephant.] 


88. In their ‘Natya-Darpana’ (A.D. 12th century), 
Ramachandra and Gunachandra explain the significance of the 
term’ ‘ Vidūshaka’ thus :- 


sc Sandhim vigrahena, Vigraham sandhina ca 
Visesena dugayanti vinasayanti 
Vipralambantu vinodadanena 


Vismarayanti iti vidiigakah 


(IV—168 ~ “ Natya Darpana ’’) 


“The Vidūşakas are (so called) because they greatly 
complicate (dūzayanti), or terminate (vinddayanti), the Union 
(of lovers) with quarrel and their quarrel with union, but make 


(the heroes) forget (the pangs of) separation by yielding 
diversions.” l 


89. The “Bhāvaprakāśana ” of Saradatanaya (C. 13th 
century A.C.), besides suggesting ‘Maudgalya’ as one of the 
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fitting names that could be given to the character of Vidtshaka’ 
in a play, describes his characteristics thus : (10th Adhi-kara) 


“ Vedavit narmavedi yo netum sa syad vidasakah” 
Khalatih pingalakgasca hasyaniika vibhisitah 
Pingakeso harismasrur nartakasca vidūşakah” 


“ VidUshaka is a Vedic scholar and leader of those proficient 
in the art of fun-making.”’ 


“With his baldness, tawny eyes, laughter-provoking 
costumes and decorations, brownish hair and beard and proficiency 
in dancing, he is Vidtshaka.” 


90, These late texts are quoted to confirm the original 
concept of the Vid@shaka of Bharata. Our surmise is that the 
character of Vidtshaka served the same purpose in a dramatic 
performance (Natya) as that of the Kirtimukha, Vighnegvara- 
Gajanana and other talismans in art and architecture. The 
following well-known synonyms of Ganapati aptly describe the 
Viatisaka’s physical and other characteristics : 


“ Prathamam vakratundamca, ekadantam Dvitiyakam, 
Tritiyam krignapingaksam, gajavakiram caturthakam, 
Lambodaram pancamanca. sastam vikatameva ca, 
Saptamam vighnarajam ca dhiimravarnam tathastakam, 
Navamam bhalacandramca, dasamanta gajananam, 
Ekadasam ganapatim, dvadasanti, vintyakam ” 


“ Firstly Vakra-tunda (of distorted belly), secondly Ekadanta 
(of a protruding tooth), thirdly Krishnapingaksha (reddish tawny 
eyes), fourthly Gajavaktra (elephant faced), fifthly, Lambodara 
(pot-bellied), sixthly Vikata (having distended hips), seventhly 
Vighnaraja (king of obstructors), eighthly Dhtmravarna (dark-red 
complexioned), ninethly Bhalachandra (moon.crested), tenthly 
Gajanana (elephant-headed), eleventhly Ganapati (leader of a 
troupe) and twelfthly Vindyaka (misleader).” 


When the “Natya darpana”’ refers to the Vidiisakas as 
“ Disayanti, Vindgayanti,” we are even tempted to equate the 


17 
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word Vinayaka with ‘ Vindgaka.’ Even Sankara uses the word 
in his stotra on ‘ Ganapati’ thus: 


“ Muda karatta modakam sada vimukts sadhakam 
Kala dharavatamsakam vilasi loka rakshakam 
Anayakatka nayakam vinasitebha daityakam, 
Natg subhasunasakam namami tam vinayakam” 


And the name ‘Maudgalya,’ suggested by the “ Bhava- 
prakagana,” is a tell tale one, The sage Mudgala is supposed 
to be the narrator of the “ Mudgala Purana,” an Upapurana 
d voted to the cult of Ganapatya. The ‘Ganega-Purana” also 
refers to Mudgala as the projenitor of the cult. Other texts too 
confirm the above attribution of authorship. If, therefore, the 
VicBbaka is to be called a ‘ Maudgalya,’ (descendent of Mudgala), 
and if he is to be protected by ‘ Omkdia,’ can we not reasonably 
assume that he was conceived originally as a living symbol of 
Omkara-Vinayaka-Vighnega ? 


91. Lastly, the term ‘Vinayaka’ itself conveys etymo. 
logically the same connotation as ‘Vidū,haka, defined by 
‘Natya darpana.’ ‘Nayaka’ itself is a technical theatrical term 
for the Leader of the action in a drama, equivaleat to the 
Aristotelian Greek term Protagonist. < Pratindyaka’ is applied to 
his opponent or the villain, equated with ‘the antagonist’ But 
who could be ‘ Vinayaka,’ who was neither ‘hero’ nor ‘ Villain ?’ 
According to the definitions given by Bharata, Ramachandra, 
Saradatanaya and others, the character Vidū:haka is both 
Vikritandyaka (truncated leader), and Dt-hana-nayaka (compli- 
cating leader), and they are synonymous with Vinayaka (or 
Vinagaka);—he who leads the action of the play towards the 


necessary element of comptication and the Pratindyakas towards 
conflict. 


92. ‘Modaka’ or the Sweet cake; We have stated, even 
in the opening para of this paper, that “ modaka ” or the sweet 
cake, is an indispensable offering to Ganega, Etymologically this 
word is a derivative of ‘modah,’ meaning joy or mirth and also 
perfume or fragrance. And modaka. therefore, can connote ‘ that 
which gives mirth or fragrance—(viz, a merriment-maker). But 
by usage, it has come to mean any sweet-meat in general or any 
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sweet-smelling flower. In Tamil Nadu and other South Indian 
states, it is applied to a kind of sweet cake, called ‘ Kolukkattai,’ 
which is a sugared dhall-ball, covered over with a thin layer of 
rice dough, both of them baked in steam. In Maharashtra and 
Gujarat, it has come to mean ‘Ladduka’ or laddu, made of 
Bengal gram flour, ghee, sugar and spices. This sweet-meat is 
believed to be the favourite dish of the God Ganapati. Various 
speculations on and explanations about its inner significance have 
-been offered by theologians, symbolists and poets. Without 
attempting to analyse the correctness or otherwise of these 
explanations, it is perfectly possible to trace the history of this 
so-called symbol, We have already noticed in an earlier para 
that this commodity has been mentioned in the earlier ‘Grshya- 
sūtras, alongside of meat, fish and wine, as a suitable offering to 
the Vindyakas. But it seems, however, to have ousted the 
non-vegetarian dishes, when Vighnega came to be equated with 
the (dvijanma) ‘twice-born’ seer, Brihaspati-Ganapati. The 
carnivorous lion-mask of Kirtimukha was converted into the 
vegetarian elephant-head symbol, Kirtimukha, was also 
converted into a ludicrously comic icon of Gajanana (elephant- 
headed god). 


This modaka, however, had already become a popular sweet 
among the Brahmins, Even though Bharata has not mentioned 
anything about it, almost all the classical dramatists from Bhasa, 
to Rajagekhara have used this modaka as the favourite dish of 


their Jesters (Vidtishakas.) 


93. Disguised as Brahmachari (bachelor) Vasantaka, the 
jester, in Bhasa’s < Pratijna-Yaugandharayana’ (C. ist or 2ad 
century A. C.), enters the scene with a bask-ciul of modakas and 
even the heroine Padmavati gives him some more. 


Manavaka, in Kalidasa’s ‘Vikramorvasiyam’ (C. 4th century 
A.C.) receives a panful of modakas from Queen Aushinari. In 
another place, he exclaims: ‘‘ Here rises the king of the 
Brahmins—I mean the moon—as charming as a modaka!” 
(‘Esa khanda candrika udito raja dvijatingm'’). (Vikramor 
vasiyam VI 6.1) 
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Maitreya, in the ‘ Mritchakatika’ laments thus about his 
friend Charudatta’s poverty :— 


“ Charudattasya riddhaya ahoratram prayatna 
Siddhaih udgara surabhi sugandhibhir Modakath}”’ 


“When Charudatta was a rich man, I used to feed daily on 
the most deliciously fragrant modakas, prepared with great care.” 


And, again, 


“ Badhyante modakah! pacyante apupakah ! 
Apidanim tha varddhitam bhunksva iti 
(Mritchakatikea - IV—27—-63—70). 


“Here are modakas rounded up, and cakes fried! Who is 
there to invite me, saying, “ Here they are! Eat them! ” 


Vasauraka, the Jester in Sri Harsha’s “ Rainavali’’, gets his 
belly filled with modakas given by Vasavadatta. 


Similar references occur in many other later dramas—all 
associated with their Vidtishakas, who are always depicted as 
gluttonous Brahmins (Bhojanapriya) or as “ Natasya Bhuktam ”. 


94. Drama treatises recommend that the Vidūşhaka may be 
given the name of a season (vasantaka) or a sweet-smelliag flower, 
besides Maudgalya aad Maitreya. Thus the names ‘Kumuda- 
Gandha’, ‘Makaranda’ etc. occur. We have stated at the 
beginning of the last section (92) that the word ‘Modaka’ itself 
connotes ʻa giver of delight or joy’—a jester —and also “ any 
sweet-smelling flower”. Thus the intimate relationship between 


‘Modaka’ and ‘Viıdūshaka’ is not only etymological, but also 
associated with characterisation, 


95. As we have already proved the identity of purposes 
behind the Ganega, Kirtimukha and Vidtsaka motifs in Sections 
85 to 91, and as the modaka was a favourite sweet-meat of the 
Brahmin vegetarian Viddsaka, will we be far wrong if we draw 
the conclusion that the later integrated, re-organised cult of 
“Ganapatyam’ absorbed many of its characteristic elements, 
including the modaka offering, from the Vid@sbaka-Vikata of the 
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classical Indian stage, the Vinayakas of the Srauta-stftra, the 
folk-lore superstition of dristi-dosha, and the Omkara philosophy 
of the Upanishad ? Jt must not be forgotten. however, that these 
borrowings and absorptions of elements did not at all annihilate 
their original sources which continued to flourish side by side, 
even though they too were not uninfluenced to some extent by 
their impacts with the cult of the borrower too. 


VII. Mutual Impacts of these Elements : 


96. The Gajanana Concept and ‘Ganapatyam’: 1n this and 
the following sections an attempt will be made to find out when 
and how the carnivorous fish-and—meat-eating lion-faced demon 
Kirtimukha-Vinayaka acquired the head as well as the charac- 
teristics of the vegetarian elephant and he became a twice-born 
(dvijanma) Brahmin, with a Yajnopavita (sacred thread) on. As 
the above process of integration of several cult—elements into one 
multiple personality of ‘Ganapati-Gajaaana’ must have been 
necessarily slow and evolutionary, we think it necessary to extend 
our survey of post-Natyasastra theological literature upto the 
post-Sankara epoch of the Sanmata Hinduism. The following 
are a few of the hundreds of extant Sadaskrit texts, compiled after 
the Christian era, that contain valuable information about the 
Ganapati cult (Ganapatyam) :— 


1. The Mudgala Purana 

2. The Ganega Purana 

3. The Matsya Purana 

4. The Varaha Purana 

5. The Vishnudharmottara Purana 
6. The Skanda Purana 

7. The Brahma Vaivarta Purana 
8. The Vamana Purana 

. The Bhavishyottara Purina 
10. The Garuda Purana 
11. The Agni Purana 
12. The Linga Purāņa 
18. The Kanchi Puraga 
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14. The Bodhayana-Grihya-Sesha-S'atra 
15. The Bodhayana Dharmadéastra 

16. The Narayanopanishad 

17. The Atharvasirshopanishad 

18. The Ganapati Tapaniyopanishad 
19, The Ganapati Gita and 

20. The Ganapati Sahasranama 


97. Among the above later texts, the ‘ Vishnudharmottara 
Purana’ (11-105) confirms the older belief that the Vinadyakas 
were originally four in number, but integrated into one single 
entity. But in the Anuvaka of the ‘ Narayanopanishad,’ (between 
550 and 900 aD), there is a three-footed hymn on Ganapati, 
(Ganapati Gayatri) : 


“ Tatpurusaya vidmahe 
Vakratundaya dhimahi _ 
Tanno danti pracodayat”’ 
In this Gayatri, the deity is described as Vakra-tunda (having 
a curved belly or a distorted head) and Danti (one having a tusk 
or tooth). 


The ‘Atharva-girshopanishad ’ explains ‘ Vakratunda’ as a 
truncated face and remarks that, as Ganapati destroys with his 
‘face’ all allurements of the world, emanating from the Intellect 
(Buddhi) and Power (Siddhi), he is called Vakratundi. This 
reminds us of the allegory of the myth behind the origin of the 
Kirtimukha, where the latter is said to be always devouring 
the Intellect (Rahu) deputed by the demonaic Power (Jalandhara). 


If, however, ‘Vakra’ is interpreted in the. astronomical 
sense of ‘moving back-wards,’ Vakra-tundi may mean one 
having a face in his back, which reminds us of the Javanese 
image of Ganega, having a Kirtimukha face in its rear-side. It 
may also mean ‘ Dvimukha ’—two-faced—like the god Janus of 


the Romans and the Makara-Sankrantipurusha of the Hindu 
almanac-compilers. 


These references, however, do not help us much in determin- 
ing the rationale or the age of the Elephant-head in Ganeéa, 
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except some veiled hints about the existence of the form during 
their respective epochs. 


98. Perhaps the earliest extant reference to the elephant- 
headed Gaņesa occurs in the ‘Gatha-Sapta-éati’ of Hala 
Satavahana of about the Ist century after Christ, where ((IV-72) 
and (V-3)] the poets speak of the image of Ganapati with the 
elephant’s trunk. 


99. “The Bodhayana-Grihya-Sesha-Sitra” (III-10) and 
“The Bodhayana Dharma Sastra ” (II-5-83-90) mention rites of 
propitiation of such deities as Vighna, Vinayaka, Vira, Sthiila, 
Varada, Hastimukha, Vakratunda, Ekadanta, Lambodara, the 
Vighna-parshadas and the Vighna-parshadis,—all independent 
deities, though everyone of these names, without exception, 
happen to be synonyms of the later Mahaganapati himself. 
Apparently this appears to be a concept older than the integrated 
Ganapati’ concepte But Dr. Hazra, to whose monograph on 
‘‘Ganapati worship” I am indebted for this information and 
reference, remarks: “It is not safe to allocate this ‘ Bodhayana- 
Grihya-Sesha-Sttra’ a date contemporaneous with Bodhayana or 
even with Hala. It may perhaps be even later than the latter.” 


100. The ‘ Amarakosa’ of Amarasimha, the ‘ Brihatsamhita ? 
of Varahamihira, ‘ Nalacharita’ of Harsa and the ‘ Dagi-Kumara- 
charita’ of Dandin—all refer to the elephant-head of Ganapati, but 
they are all centuries later than the “ Gatha-Siptigati’”’. We 
can, therefore, safely assume that the Gajanana (eleprant-head) 
concept of the Ganapati image must have come into existence 
sometime between the Ist century before and the Ist century 


after Christ. 


101. Let us now look at this problem from a negative 
standpoint. The most conspicuous feature of Ganapati-worship 
is the precedence given to him over all the. other gods of the 
Hindu pantheon, and also the dogma that all auspicious functions 
and rites must be preceded by his worship. If this tradition be 
pre-vedic, or at least co-eval with the Vedas, we must have 
concrete examples of such prayers. But we have them not. On the 
other hand, the chantings of the Vedas, Vedangas, Brahmanas, 
Upanishads and other sacred texts began with the uttering of the 
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sacred syllable “Om.” The Sttras, Smritis, the, epics, the 
purāņas, the śāstras, and the Vyakaranas, as also the works of 
authors like Valmiki, Vyasa, Bhasa, Kalidasa, S’tdraka and all 
their successors upto the 8th or the 9th century a. C., begin with 
prayers addressed to a variety of Hindu and Buddhist deities 
other than Ganapati. 


There are some Dravidologists who try to discover 
a Dravidian or even a proto—Dravidian origin to this Ganapati 
cult. But the conspicuous absence of any laudatory verse on him 
at the beginning of any of the extant Sangam literature of the 
Tamils—' Tolkappiyam,’ the ‘ Eight Anthologies, and the epics 
like the ‘Suappadhikdram,’ ‘ Manimekhalai’ and others— 
negatively clinches the issue. 


This factor leads us further to deduce that the tradition of 
giving primacy to a prayer on Ganeéa in all literary undertakings 
did not originate in Tamil-speaking areas before the 6th or the 
7th century after Christ. 


102. Wherefrom and when, then, did this Gajanana 
motif emanate? Even though we have arrived at the conclusion 
that the Gajānana concept had come into vogue some time before 
the Ist century after Christ, we have not been able to pick out 
from any literature or theology, or philosophical treatise any 
definite text explaining the origin of the concept. 


103, There is, however, one very curious and apparently 
puerile myth, humanised and elaborated in the ‘Ma tsya-purana, 
which is placed by the consensus of scholarly opinion in circa 3rd 
century after Christ or a little earlier, 


Sakti (the Primordial Goddess) gathered the dirt off herself 
and placed it as a gate.keeper of her residence. , When her 
husband, Siva (the Primordial God), entered the place, he was 
obstructed by that speechless obstacle (Vighna). Siva at once 
clinched off its top portion, not knowing who or what it was. 
Learning the truth later from his Spouse, he fetched a head of an 
elephant, which had been sleeping with its head to the north and 
fixed it on the beheaded being. Thus was born Gajanana, the 
first-born son of Siva and Sakti. Siva bestowed on this new 
being the boon of first worship, 
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This seemingly puerile legend is but an allegory. The dirt- 
born speechless Being was the gross. illusory material of the 
Universe (Mahamiaya), but without the element of the Primordial 
Sound, (Vak or the Logos), or ‘ Pranavam ’ (Divine Wisdom). 


“Sarvam vyaktam umarapam” 
[“ All that is manifest are Uma or S'akti.”* 


“ Manastvam, Vyomastvam, Marudasi, 
Marutsarasirasi ivam apah tvam bhimih”’ 


(‘ Soundaryalahari of Sankara) 


[“ The mind, the sky, the wind, the fire, 
Waters and the earth are all Thyself! ’’) 


The elephant’s head, with a single tusk, gifted by Siva 
to the Universe, is the Vak or Speech (or Pranava)—the 
Omkdara—Nada—Brahmam.—[We have already referred to a similar 
myth occurring in the later ‘ Kafichi-Purdna’ in section 41], 
The pictographic symbol of the letter AUM of the alphabet 
is an elephant-head with but a single tusk. If the two tusks 
are inserted in the pictograph, [which is a profile of an elephant 
. facing our right side], the letter becomes OUM and not AUM. 
Thus the new Being, created by Sakti and Siva, became their 
eldest son (Jyeshta)—born without their losing their reproductive 
energies (Brahmacharya). 


« Sristua saktimaho sivah parasiva sristua sivam tavajau 
Dampatyam samavapya visvajanakau bhūtva tayoh kridatoh 
Saktissahi Kumarika parasivo devo vrati sarvada 
Vrittasyasya rahasyam adbhutam asyadya vijanantihi ” 


“Siyam created Sakti, Sakti created Sivam;—Neither of 
these had a birth. They are husband and wife and brought 
forth this universe also for their amusemeat. S'akti, however, is 
an eternal virgin and Para-Siva is an eternal bachelor. The 
ancients (sages) only could understand the mystry of this great 


paradox.” 
18 
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104. There is another myth occuring in the ‘ Skanda puranz’ 
and retold by ‘Sankara-Kitkara’ in the Souvenir of the 
t Sankara-Shanmata Conference ’, (1969), (Madras) : 


‘“ Mother Parasakti, the Power of the Absolute, was enjoying 
the Chitrasala (Picfure gallery) in Kailasa. Her eyes were pitched 
on the letter AUM, written at the centre of the gallery. Waee 
this sign of the Primordial Sound was sighted by Paragakti, thn 
letter itself, which resembled a tusker with a- crescent on it, 
assumed the resplendent divine form of Ganapati, donning the 
crescent on his head.” 


105. Here at last is the mystery of the elephant.head 
unravelled. It is a pictographic representation of the sacred 
letter AUM, which again is the audible symbol of Pranava or 
Nada-Brahman, the Primordial offspring of Siva and Yakti. 


This explains the rationale of the Vidtishaka, the twiceborn 
Jester being under the protection of ‘Omkara’ This also explains 
how the demonaic Vinayakas and Vighnegas, who were delighting 
in fish, meat and wine, being elevated to the caste of the 
vegetarian modaka-loving-twice-born (dvija) Brahmin, And, 
again this does not militate against the allegorical significance of 
the open-mouthed, lion-face of the ‘ Kirtimukha’, which was also 
the ‘Omkara’ as well as the son of S'iva, (See section 83). This 
incidentally helped the Ganapatyas to link their earlier amorphous 
religion of Vighnega-Vinayaka to the more Tespectable, aristocratic 
and oldest religion of the Vedas. And lastly, this helped the 
Ganapatyas to substitute a prayer to this audio-visual] image of 
Ganapati at the beginning of every kind of activity, in the Place 
of the older ‘Omkara’ of the Vedic tradition. 


But it must not be forgotten that the 
concept did not logically develop out of the 
propitiation. It was the latter, on the other, hand, which had 
grown out of several independent socio-psychological forces, that 


had flashed back in time, space and sound 
; » perched upon th 
oldest pedestal (Peetha) of Pranava-vada. j f 


Ganapati-Gajanana 
Vighaega-Vinayaka 


Even though the above allegory of the Pranava pi 
has occurred in the ‘Skanda Pu ava pictograph 


rana ’™—a work not earlier than 
the 5th or the 6th century after Christ, —this audio-visual concept 
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must have come into existence very much earlier than the Ist 
century A. c. A concept can be earlier than its recorded explanation’ 


VIII. Evolution of Integrated Symbols and Philosophy : 


106. When once the neo-Ganapati image was identified with’ 
the sacred syllable ‘AUM,’ which was synonymous with the 
primeval Sound or Vāk, etc., it became the presiding deity of the 
alphabets, which were 51 in number in the Sanskrit language 
(“© Akaradi Kgsakaranta Mahasarasvati maya” —[Ganapati 
Saharanamam]. Gaņapati was, therefore, credited with possessing 
51 forms. He became the Leader of all scribes, and the bulky 
‘Mahabharata ’ was thrust upon him to be copied! The older” 
Hindu practice of marking the letter ‘Om’ at the head of every 
script was replaced in the Tamil land by the so-called Pillayar- 
guli— [The curve of the Holy Son.] 


Even the cosmopolitan Tamil work, ‘Kural, a masterly 
coordinated garland of ethical maxims, opened with the following 
couplet : 


“A is the first alphabet, (so is) Adibhagavan the first in 
the Universe (Ulaku = Loka.”) 


The Jainas equate Adibhagavan with their Ist Ticthankara, 
Adinatha of Rishabha. This is untenable, as Rishabha, the human 
saint, cannot be the Ist in the Universe. The Hindus equate him 
variously with S'iva, Vishnu or Brahma. That too cannot satisfy 
logic, as these were the progenitors of the Universe and not the 
first in it. But Pranava, equated with Ganapati, was the 
first to be created — Adibhava, the first-born or' Jyeshtaraja, 
and the rest of the universe appeared afier him. The word 
Adibhagavan is but a tell-tale appellation for the hidden 
term ‘Adibhava’—the First-born. [This writer does not share 
the view of certain modern ‘Tamil-lovers,’ who want to 
push back the date of ‘Kural’ to the pre-Christian era. 
On linguistic and other more substantial grounds, this writer, 
following S'ivarāja Pillay, is inclined to place the author of 
the ‘‘Kural or Muppal” in the third or fourth century after 
Christ,—which is definitely after the neo-Ganapati cult had 
spread to the Tamil land.] 
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107. It is most likely that the earliest adherents of the 
Vinayaka-Vighnega cult, were the artisans, architects, actors, 
performers, sailors, traders and merchants, who were anxious to 
derive success in their speculative enterprises. We get a glimpse 
of such a state of affairs from the following farily late interpolated 
verse in the ‘ Manusmriti’: 


“Vipranam daivatam , sambah, 
Ksalriyanam tu madhavah 
Vaisyanam tu bhaved brahma, 
Sadranam gana nayakah” 


“Samba (Siva) is the lord of the Brahmins, Vishnu of the 


Kashatriyas, Brahma of the Vaigyas and Gananayaka of the 
Stidras,” 


The above classes of devotees of Ganapati were naturally 
very numerous. So long as they confined themselves to the 
worship of the Vindyakas and Vighneégas, they did not need the 
services of specialised priests. But when the integration of 
‘Omkara’ with their cult became a settled fact, they felt the need 
for Brahmin priests to chant the Vedic hymns. These priests 
gradually developed a system of Agamas relating to Ganapati- 
worship. These Agamas were always linked with the most 
popular of their contemporary systems, of philosophy. As India’s 
trends of philosophical thought through the ages had always 
been directed towards integration and centralisation rather than 
isolation and division, the Vighnesa-Vinayaka-Gajanana cult too 
assimilated the most non-controversial aspects of Vedantism 
Vedism, Sankyaism, Saktam, Bhagavatism and even Buddhism 
and Jainism, not forgetting at the same time to retain its 
affinity to its older beliefs by incorporating them throvgh 
symbols and myths. Thus was evolved various forms of 
Ganapati image with ru'tiple heads, arms, vechicles, poses, 
docorating elements, and’ ayudhas’ (cult objects). Mono- 
theism, Bhakti and non-violent modes of worship prompted 
the devotees to substitute cocoanut-breaking and ārati for 
blood-spilling, sweet-cakes for meat and payasam (pudding) 
and panakam (cool-drink) for wine. The deity was endowed 
with one or more spouses. Many of the older talismanic. 
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objects, used against the Evil Eye, became either vehicles 
(vābanas) or cult objects (ayudhas). Many others, which 
could not be represented, became parts of his thousand 
Synonyms (Sahasranadmam). 


Sankara’s Shanmata & Ganapatyam: 


108, The Ganapati cult, with its elephant-headed deity 
for its nucleus, must have established itself as a respectable mode 
of worship long before the Pafichayatana Pūja was enjoined on the 
Brahmins as their daily yajnas by the ‘ Smrtti-mukiavali’. 


« Adityam ambikam visnum gana natham mahesvaram 
Pancha yajna-paro nityam grehasthah pañcha pijayet”. 


The householder is enjoined to perform Ptjas, as his five-fold 
daily sacrifices, to the five deities—Aditya (the sun), Ambika 
(The Mother-goddess), Vishnu, Gananatha (Ganapati) and 
Mahes’vara (Siva). 


Even thovgh the worship of these individual deities was in 
vogue in one form or the other very much earlier, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. P. V. Kane, an authority on ‘Dharmasastra’ 
declares that “the worship of these deities, called ‘ panchayatana 
Puja’ is said to have been popularised by the great Sankara- 
charya”. By adding one more diety-Kumara (Subrahmanya)-to 
the above-mentioned five, the great Advaita philosopher converted 
the Puja into the now famous ‘Sanmata’, ‘Shanmata-sthdpana~ 
charya’ as applied to Sankara, conveys the literal meaning of the 
‘Establisher of six Religions’, But the epithet ‘Establisher’ 
does not mean ‘Founder’ ; it connotes only ‘the autohritative 
consolidator’, as all the six forms of worship did exist even 
before his advent. [These six forms of worship must not be con- 
fused with the six great systems of Indian Philosophy—viz. the 
Mīmāmsa, the Vaigeshika, the Nyāya, the Sankhya, the Yoga and 
the Vedanta—which were ‘entirely different in concept and 
classification]. Sarikara only regulated and purified their rites, 
practices and dogmas to fit in with his basic theory of Eclectic 
Gnosticism, which was quite distinct from and even opposed to 
the agnosticisms of the Buddhists and the Jainas of his time, 
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And Ganapati worship was thereafter called ‘Ganzpatyam’. 
In his ‘ Bhujangam ’ on Ganega, Sankara explains thus: 


“Yam ekaksharam nirmalam nirvikalpam, 
Gunatitam anandam akarasanyam 
Param param omkaram amnaya-garbham, 
Vadanti pragalbham puranam tamide”’ 


[To Him, whom the great ones proclaim as the Single-syllabled 
Supreme Sound, stainless, unconditioned, transcending qualities, 
bliss, formless, the beyond, the furtherest limit, the indwelling 
spirit in the womb of scripture—to that I offer praise, ] 


109.’ There are even now a few prejudiced Orientalists and 
so-called ‘research scholars’, who connect Ganapatyam with 
the orgies of the mediaeval Indian Vama-marga. It might be 
that in some remote corners of India some obscene cults had 
adopted the Vinayaka or the Vighnega cult also into their own, but 
that does not at all justify the inference that Ganapatyam 
emanated out of them! We may as well trace it to the Eleucinian 
Mysteries of ancient Greece and Ionia! 


VIII. Integrated symbols and rites, 


110. The River of Ganapatya: From the above discussion, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that the river of Ganapatyam 
had several tributaries of varying magnitudes, each having its 
own independent source. but none claiming to be the main stream. 
Mingliog with each other at various stages of their progress, they 
proceeded as one big stream and mingled with the monotheistic 
river of Vedanta and went on further as a bigger river. On its 
way, it was Cammed and filtered by the Shanmata regime of 
Hinduistic culture. And it is still progressing onwards in its eternal 
march towards the unreachable sea of perfection of religious 
thought. Itistrue that some of the unfiltered waters of the 
tributaries have overflown their own banks and also the banks of 
the combined river at some stage or other and branched off 
in different directions. For example, while the Vināyaka and the 
Vighnegvara cults, have merged with the monotheistic Gajanana 
and Ganapatya cults, the Kirtimukha and the Vidishaka concepts 
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and motifs have flown in their own artistic directions. They too 
have incidentally absorbed to some extent by contact some of the. 
monistic ideas from Sankara’s philosophy. 


111. Attempts at Integration: ft is necessary, however to 
reiterate at this stage the important fact that the so-called 
‘integration’ was but an amorphous mixture and not an insepara- 
ble compound. And it is this amorphous nature of ‘ Ganapatyam’ 
that permits many of its older ingredients to survive still in such 
symbolistic and stylistic forms as Ayudhas (instruments), Vahanas 
(vehicles), costumes, ornaments, poses, attitudes, gestures, offer- 
ings and other paraphernalia. It is true that the new Monistic 
philosophy of Ganapatya has heroically attempted to invent and 
read its own allegorical meanings in them with the desirable view 
of bringing about a greater cohesive integration. But the 
multiplicity of jarring elements defy allegorical explanations. And 
they are bound to survive as the superflous fleshy protuburances 
from the neck of goats (ajigalasthas) and the nipples on the 
breasts of man! 


112. Non-partisan Approach Necessary: Let us notice now 
some at least of these symbolic survivals to estimate their merits 
and demerits from an objective viewpoint without in any way 
offending the sentiments of devotees. 


We make this last declaration, because a few ‘Indologists’ 
have been overstepping their research boundaries and descending 
to cynical sneers at living religions. Many, however, have 
advanced even secular theories too without injectiag any 
element of ridicule. ‘‘ Miss Getty believes that he (Ganega) was 
the totem of a Dravidian tribe. Prof. Foucher thinks of an 
elephant spirit of the jungle, with a theriomorphic evolution. 
Meyer affirms that it was a spirit of the fecundity and of the deads 
in connectiou with the ‘Mothers’. Grierson and Crooke believe 
in a solar hero of Dravidian origin. Coomaraswamy supposes 
that Ganega was a yaksa, one of the demigods attending on 
Kubera. Heras and Zimmer think of a connection with the Naga 
(the word means als elephant) tribes,” [Juan Roger Reviere in 
an article in ‘ purana’ Vol. IV. No. 1 page 102.] 


This is fair criticism, even though this present writer hesitates 
to: vouch for the accuracy of its summarisation, Even if it be 
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correct, the: fallacy lies in confusing a few of the borrowed 
elements of Ginadpatyam with its origins. Christianity, Islam and 
Judaism have elements in their rituals and rites that had originally 
belonged to Greek, Roman and Egyptian paganisms. And do we 
conclude, therefrom, that these religions had their origins in 
Paganism ? 


Father Heras, however, abopts a different emotional key. 
In Section 47, we have already quoted him thus: (1) ‘Gan-ga 
being thus officially, thoagh surreptitiously introduced into 
Mahayana Buddhism etc”. (2) “This successful intrusion of 
Ganapati”, (3) “He was finally shown as a demon under the 
feet of other deities. The irony of fate!” (Italics ours). Even 
jf the facts mentioned in these statements were correct, they 
could have been presented without the sneer. A living, eclectic 
religion, which has the psychological potential to become 
universal, needs a deferential approach. That was why the above 
precautionary declaration (Samkalpa), ‘to be inoffensive’ to 
Ganapati worshippers, had to be given in advance. Father 


Heras could indulge in that luxury in the last decade, but we 
cannot. 


113. Ganapatyam:- We have already-stated that though a 
partially-integrated Ganega worship had been in vogue in India even 
from the beginning of the Christian era and though Sankara 
has reformed ‘it in the 9th century, Ganzpatham as a distinct 
philosophical sect, became popular and dynamic but in the early 
tenth century, when Anandagiri’s “ Sankaravijaya’’ was 
widely read out and recited to the general public, Ganapati was 
declared unequivocally as the Supreme God, the First Cause 
(Paramatman), and the Ganapati-Tapaniya-U panishad (otherwise 
know as ‘ Varada-Tapaniya-U panishad ‘) with its mantra «Om 
Ganesaya Namah,’ became the Ganapatya Canon, . 


114, “We find Gaņapati in many Purāņas: the 
‘ Agnipurāņa ’ describes a ritual of Ganesa. Others speak of him 
as a deity above the Trimūrtis. fhe ‘Ganega-Purana,’ an 
Upapurana, condenses the theology and the cult of the aod. It 
was the influence of the Ganapatyas that introduced him with his 
myths into the last editions of Puranas. The“ Brahma-vaivarta 
Purana’ contains many stories about him and equates him with 
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Krishna. [There exists a ‘Ganesa Gita,’ in which the name of 
the god substitutes that of Krishna.} The ‘ Vamana Purana’ 
speaks of the origin of the god; the ‘ Varaha Purana’ narrates 
his birth ; the “ Padma-Purana”’ describes his cult; the ‘Garuda 
Purana’ includes him among the five great gods...we find him in 
‘ Tāntrism, specially in the “ Prapaticha-sara-Tantra.’ (J. R. 
Reviere-Ibid.) 


The effect of the above crisp and factual summarisation by 
the above author was, however, marred to some extent by the 


following statement of his in the same article: ‘ Kumara, his 
supposed brother,—the second son of Siva, appears in the Purdnic 
and epic periods as an sniruder.” (Italics ours).—As if Kumara 
and Ganapati were historical personages to be born one after the 
other like Jesus, Gautama, Mahomed, and Mahavira! The above 
author, like Father Heras, is not unaware of the fact that 
Ganapati Kumara, Siva, Sakti, Brahma etc. are mere allegorical 
concepis and that even today or tomorrow a new cult may rise to 
propagate a newer concept instead of the Primordial Sound 
(Nada-Brahman), electron, micron or hypermicron as the eldest 
son of Siva, the Supreme Being, and thereby create a now mytb. 
It is true that the Skanda myth appeared in India earlier than the 
Ganapati myth, but that does not militate against the factum of 
the Omkara concept preceding that of Skanda or Sanatkumara. 
When once Gandpatyam developed into a master-religion in India 
between the 6th and the 12th centuries after Christ, it began to 
absorb within itself almost all the essential tenets, rituals, rites, 
symbols, legends, hymns, prayers and myths of its contemporary 
cults—Saivism, Saktism, Kaumaram, Vaishnavam, Sauram, and 
even Buddhism and Jainism, besides the remnants of the so-called 
‘Dravidian’ or Proto-Dravidian’ or ‘ Pre-Aryan’ ‘Animism ° 
also. Thus Ganapati’s imagery (Dhyana) acquired newer 
dimensions, He was endowed with Siva’s third eye, five heads. 
Urdhva-linga [as the ‘ Urdhva-retas ‘ of Virtpaksha (vide footnote 
of section 59,)] Jata makuta (matted hair tuft), Tandava (dancing 
on one leg), trident, skull-garland, skull-cushion, the crescent 
moon, the snake belt and yajnopavita, the rosary, the bull-vghana 
[Dharma rupa Vrigastuam hi Ganesasya ca Vahanam|-( ‘ Kalivilasa 
Tantra ’-Ch, XVII-Avalon Edn.), and the seated Sakti on his lap 
or by his side. He was given Vishnu’s conch, mace, and Chakra 
(disc), Parvati’s lotus, parrot and the lion-mount,. Brahma’s Vedic 
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manuscripts, Lakshmi’s lotus seat and jewelled pot full of 
gold and gems, Manmatha’s sugar-cane bow and flower 
arrows, [Suma Banekgu Kodanda Pasankusa Varayudhah”— 
Ganega Sahasranamam 80,] Skanda’s spear and peacock mount, 
Varuna’s noose and Sarasvati’s Vina, flute and ankuga (goad), 


116. Miishika: As the newly evolved Ganapati began to 
be worshipped universally by all men, be they good or bad, 
including thieves and criminals, for the success of their respective 
enterprises, without regard to their moral values, a new dimension 
too developed in his imagery. The god Siva alone had been til) 
then conceived as conferring boons to demons, criminals and 
thieves, [‘ Taskaranam Pataye Namah’—Vajasaneya Samhita— 
Rudram]. Ganapati too naturally inherited his father’s trait and 
was called “ Mustkavahana’ [Mishika=a thief, Vahana=son; 
i.e. the thief‘s son] [Ganapati Atharvasirsha Upanished explains: 
“The Misaka is athief”] But the word Mi-hika has another 
meaning—viz. a mouse and Vahana too can connote a mount or 
vehicle. Since the latter meaning is more respectable, (though 
ludicrous), than ‘the son of a thief,’ it became popular and even 
obliterated the original connotation. 


117. When, again, Ganapati was elevated as one of the five 
great Gods (Pafichdyatana) of daily worship for the Brahmins, the 
extended palm, a charm against the original Evil Eye according to 
Atharva Veda, was converted into the A dhaya~Hasta (the gesture 
of refuge) and the ringing of the bell was made a part and parcel 
of the ritual of the daily puja, with the mantra, < Agamarthamtu’ 
etc. quoted in section 70. The string of th.ee threads of gold, 
silver, and iron became his Yajfiopavita and the boar’s tusk 
became his own broken tusk. Other obscure charms against the’ 
Evil Eye appear as some of his synonyms in the “ Ganapati 
Sahasranama”’ (A thousand names of Ganapati), which forms an 
integral part of the Ganesa Purana. l 


118. The Vidiigaka Element: Though the elephant is never 
a pot-bellied creature in nature, Ganapati, the pigmy man 
(Vamana) acquired that ‘Lambodara’ attribute from the. 
Vidtigaka or Vikata of the Natyagastra. (See section 87). But the 
ever-alert and industrious intellects of the Ganapatyas very 
cleverly and aptly convertad that pot-belly into an allegorical 
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symbol for “the container of the whole universe within his 
abdomen ”! 


Many Puranas refer to Ganapati’s childish pranks and 
‘practical jokes against all the other gods, which remind us of the 
Vidūşaka element in his personality. ‘During one of those little 
quarrels (pranayakalaha) between Siva and Parvati, the child 
Vinayaka demanded of them a kiss on each one of his cheeks at 
the same time. They could not refuse this. And thus, as they 
came close to kiss him on either side, he withdrew, with the result 
that the divine Mother and Father exchanged caresses between 
themselves,” [' Sankara-kiikara ’-Ibid}. 


In another episode, occurring in a Tamil legendary lore, 
Ganega won in a bet between himself and his brother, Kumara, 
in a race round the Universe. Kumara flew fast as air on bis 
peacock mount, while Ganapati simply went round his divine 
parents, Siva and Parvati, who had the Universe within them. 
He was declared the winner. The outwitted Kumara had to 
beocme a monk on the Palni Hills! But this self-same Ganapati 
helped him to get married to a Kurava maid Val]i later! We have 
already referred to a flute-playing Gajanana. In foisting sume of 
Sri Krishna’s boyish “‘Leelas”’ on a boyish Ganapati, (including 
the dance on a serpent), the adapters bave unconsciously stumbled 
into the comic aspect. The extremely delightful ludicrousmess of 
an elephant-head playing on a flute can better be imagined than 
described ! 


We have already dilated upon the Modaka motif of the 
VidUsaka, in sections 93-94, and it is but natural that the same 
comic element should re-appear in ‘Ganapatyam’ too as Ganapati’s 
most favourtie sweet-meat. 


Even in the peculiarly comic form of abhinaya (gesture), 
called ‘ Toppikkaranam’ in Tamil, we get a glimpse of the Vidt- 
saka element. ‘In this method of salutation (to the god), we 
catch our left ear with the right hand, and the right ear with the 
left hand and kneel down. This we repeat several times. 
Topptkkaranam is corruption of ‘Dorbhin karnam grihitva’ 
(Holding the ears with the two hands). Visnu is sjated to have 
made this form of salutation to make Vindyaka laugh.” 
(H. H. Sri Sankaracharya of Kafichi), 
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119. Explanations of Symbols: Notwithstanding the above 
argumentations about the historical evolution of the various 
symbols of Ganapati, our ancestors and consolidators of modern 
Hinduism have transmitted to us, with the noblest of intentions,- 
perhaps as a result of their Sadhana (God-Realisation),~ the 
following philosophical explanations of a few most common of 
these symbols. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


Pasa (the noose): Emblem of Gaņeśa controlling the 
bonds of Samsāra. 


Ankusa (The elephant goad): The symbol of directing 
the elephant-like movements of human passions and 
activities. 


Aksamala (The Rosary): The symbol of the 51 letters 
of the Sanskrit alphabet. The Hindu boy is asked to say 
“Om Sri Ganesaya Siddham”’, when he first repeats his 
guru’s first enumeration of the alphabets, Ganega is 
called ‘ Siddhidhata’. 


Modaka (The sweet cake): The Padma Purana 
explains that the modaka is the symbol of Supreme 
Wisdom (Mahabuddhi) hidden within the outer head 
of man. 


Ratnakumbha (Pot of jewels): Emblematic of Ganega’s 
power to grant wealth and gems. 


Parasu (The battle axe): Ganega’s power to cleave 


the wooden coating of illusion (Maya or avidya) that 
cover our intelligence. 


Naga (Serpent): Symbol of eternity — to suggest 
Ganega’s endlessness, (anantam). 


Danta (The Tusk): Emblematic of his function to 
protect the virtuous and punish the vicious. 


Gajanana (Elephant head): Represents the pranava 
(Omkara). 


Vakratunda (Crooked body): Symbolises Maya or the 
gross illusory universe. 
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(k) Ganapati (Lord of Hosts): The Brahmavaivarta-Purana 

takes ga as wisdom and ya as Salvation (Moksha) and 
Ganapati is the Lord of the two. But the Ganapati- 
Atharva-giras says that ga is Mind (Manas) and na is 
Vak (speech) and Ganapati is the Controller of the two. 


(1) Lambodara (Pot-bellied) : Represents the whole 
universe of matter within this capacious belly. 
(Atharvasirsa). 


(m) Surpakarna (Winnow-eared): Emblematic of the god’s 
power to winnow away all obstacles of his devotees. 


(n) Vinayaka (Lack-lord): As he was born withont the 
physical union of his divine parents, he is Vinayaka. 
(Vamana-Purana). 


IX. Mass Appeal and Dynamism behind Ganapatyam : 


120. There are two types of denominational religions in the 
world. The first is represented by those which had originated out 
of a definite unitary system of philosohical thought, dogmatised 
by certain individuals as well as by its specially organised schools 
of thought. Zoroastrianism, Confucianism, Judaism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Mithraism, Islam and Sikhism are some 
of them. The second type is represented by Animism, 
Shamanism, Egyptian, Greek and Roman Paganisms, and 
Hindiiism with its half-a-dozen sub-divisions, which did not, have 
any single founder nor any unified system of philosophical 
thought. These latter had grown gradually from various types of 
folklore, animistic beliefs, superstitions, magical practices, 
mediumistic rites, medicinal lore, communal and political 
traditions, and multitudiuous philosophical speculations—all 
merged together into amorphous organisms. These latter types 
too have traditions enough, but have no polarised dogmas 
impeding adjustments necessary for meeting exigencies. Their 
philosophies change as promptly as their contemporary trends of 
thought, so much so that it will not be possible to recognise in 
their newest phases most of their earliest beliefs and trends 
of thought. These older beliefs may even negative their latest 
phases. Modern Hinduism thus abhors the animal and human 
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sacrifices and intoxicating drinks of its Vedic seers and prophets, 
and extols the Vedanta philosophy of its Ramakrishnas and 
Aurobindos to the detriment of the older multi-divine personifi- 
cations of the forces of nature. The temple and the prayer have 
replaced the Yagagalas. 


121, Each religion, be it of the first or of the second type, is 
a combination of theories conceived by the human mind to explain 
the problems and phenomena of life. Theories change with the 
progress of human thought. But polarised dogmas refuse to be 
modified and even persist in propogating their outmoded theories. 
It is now more than a century since the precession of the 
equinoxes has been internationally recognized as facts of nature. 
And yet some theologies persist in opposing the well-meant efforts 
of the UNO and the Unesco to reform the international calendar, 
A few are even aggressively opposed to the very idea of live and 
let live in religious co-existence, 


122. In Hinduism, however, and in Ganipatyam in particular, 
where there is no central organization to polarise their growth and 
expansion, it is impossible for any external force to devour them 
by physically seizing and controlling any of their multitudiaous 
organisational units, which have been functioning from time 
immomorial independently of each other. And these units do not 
have any common dogma either to biad them together into one 
whole. Ganapatyam has developed out of certain unconnected 
socto-psychological forces Operating on the individual human mind. 
The desire to succeed (siddhi) in one’s enterprises is a universal 
psychological phenomenon, To try to overcome or to by-pass 
obstacles (Vighnas) to the success of those enterprises is its logical 
corollary. Belief in the Evil Eye, though a Supersition, is also 
equally universal, and the desire to avert its evil consequences 
subconsciously persist in the human mind everywhere. Prayers, 
Ptopitiations, amulets and talismans may change with the 
technical advancement of human ingenuity, but the fear is eternal. 
So far as we know, no major denominational religion has 
incorporated these two motifs as their primary objectives, except 
the cult of the Ganipatyas, which even Specifies its twentyone 
bounties as follows :—« Dharma, wealth, happiness, auspicious- 
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ness, learning, eminence, secular-cum-spiritual fruits, beauty, 
valour, victory, power of attraction, prevention of miscarriage, 
good progeny, versatility, fame, equanimity, destruction of 
inauspiciousness, debating power, power of pacifying the irate, 
annulment of incantation, and destruction of misery.” 
(‘ Sankara-Kinkara ’-ibid). 


128, Ganapati-worship is not sacerdotal, but appeals to the 
individual. The modern Indian devotee of the God equates not 
only Christ (the Son of God), but also Rishabha (The Adibhagavan 
of Jainism) and the oft-occurring Buddhas of Mahayanism with his 
Ganapati (The Adibhava = First-born). This equation with the 
Logos or the Word or the Son of God of the Fourth Gospel is 
a potential disturbing element to some fanatical Christian 
Evangelists; Nevertheless, the modern Ganapatya does not 
hesitate to endow his favourite Deity with all the attributes not 
only of the Supreme Being, but of all the gods of international 
pantheon too without exception. Eclecticism had always been 
his guiding policy. 


X. Conclusion: 


124, This writer is not a Ganapatya enthusiast. Neverthe- 
less, he poses the following question :—Will it be too much of a 
fantastic prognosis if he speculates that this Ganapati cult is 
bound to expand once again beyond the borders of the Indian 
Sub-continent and into a Universal practical religion, with its 
renovated phil sophy of “ Success,” that will be on all fours too 
with the latest developments ia international social, political and 
economic thought? The extreme simplicity of its immedtate 
objective—viz. Success (Siddhi)—and the understandability of 
its rationale by the common man of all climes, “ Kripakavram, 
Kshamakaram, Mudakaram, Yasaskavam, Manaskaram, Namas. 
britam Namaskaromi Bhasvaram” “ The merciful, the forgiving, 
the joy-giviug, and the fame-giving, I bow to that glorious Being, 
who bestows intelligence to the devotee p [Translated by 
t Sañkara-Kıńkara-1bid], prompts us to answer the query in the 


affirmative» 
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FOLK ART: AN UNEXPLORED SOURCE 
MATERIAL OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCES* 


BY 


JOGENDRA SAKSENA, 
Assistant Information Officer, 
(Council of Scientific & Industrial Research, New Delhi.) 


Introduction : 


India is unique inits art traditions. No country in the world 
has till now preserved its age old traditions as vigorously and stead- 
fastly as India has done. ‘‘ Giving, taking, borrowing, assimilating, 
creating, India has come to be what she is, perhaps the most 
fascinating country in the world.’’+ For untold centuries the 
aspirations and ideas of the people, expressed through religion, 
art, music, literature, manners and peculiar structure of their 
society, have remained vital. ' 


It is needless to say that the indigenous arts of the people, 
better known as the folk-arts, have an appeal of their own. They 
have their own purpose for which they were developed and the 
meaning they were endowed with. But this purpose and meaning 
with which these folk-arts originated in the ancient past 
and for which they were acquired by the women-folk for the well- 
being of their families, are now altogether forgotten. Today 
it is only the tradition which is keeping them alive generation 


after generation. 





* Paper presented at the Symposium on History of Sciences of India 
held at the National Institute of Sciences of India, now Indian 
National Science Academy, New Delhi (October 17-20, 1968) under 
the auspices of the National Commission for the compilation of 
History of Sciences of India. 

1, Sen Gertrude Emerson. The Pageant of India's History, Pt. 1; London, 
First Edition. 1948, p. 9. j 
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The first concern of a woman is the well-being of her house- 
hold, her husband, her children and other members of the family. 
She, therefore, observes all such festivals and performs all those 
Tituals which are carriers of good luck to the family. She thus 
keeps alive the traditions which were observed originally by some 
great-great-grand mother, but are forgotten now. Whatever may 
be the beliefs and sentiments of the women today, the fact, how- 
ever, remains that their values have helped immensely in preser- 
ving and keeping these art forms alive. 


What is Folk- Art? 


According to dictionary meaning folk-art is a traditional art 
form or craft handed down from one generation to another, its 
origin being obscure. The folk-art—Mandana and Mehndi, dis- 
cussed in this paper, is that traditional art form which the women- 
folk, in the country-side, employ for embellishing their abodes on 
ceremonial occasions and which include in it a number of symbols 
having their distinctive history, purpose and occult meanings. 


Folk-art is one of the important phases of traditional art 
which cannot be ignored as crude village art, having no signifi- 
cance. “In these rudiment and crude art forms, one can (not 
only) trace the highly developed sophisticated art of our time ”-2, 
but can also read the meaning which they convey. 


In folk-art we have examples of various types of artistic 
creations. The decorations used in different parts of the country 
during different ceremonies are: Mandan@ and Mehndi in 
Rajasthan, Alpana in Bengal, Aripan in Bihar, Chowk Pūrna in 
Uttar Pradesh, Rafigoli in Maharastra and Gujarat, and Kolam 
in South. They are not only decorative art forms, but are the 
Spontaneous expression of rustic life, revealing their creative 
activities. 


Folk-art in women’s hands has indeed become stereotyped by 
the repetitive processes and conservatism, but, none-the-less, the 
central motif, which forms the bija (seed) of a particular design 





2. Haldar, Asit Kamar; Our Heritage in Art, Lucknow, 1952 ; P. 51I, 
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remains unchanged. This makes the various art-forms recognisa- 
ble even after their existence for centuries, and makes it possible 
to read their purpose and meaning. 


Evolution of Art Forms: 


The process of evolution of art forms (designs) has been very 
slow. As man advanced, his art and culture advanced, and the 
art of caves and rock-shelters became more refined and sophisti- 
cated with the time. The simple linear forms which had been 
used innocently in the beginning for decorative purposes, were 
then acquired by the wisemen through the ages, invested with 
mystic powers and given a distinct status known to us today as 
charms and yantras, etc. 


The art forms which had been purely utilitarian in the early 
stages of civilisation, later became religious in character and 
acquired an enigmatic atmosphere. 


These simple geometrical diagrams have been used not only 
in India, but almost all over the world for acquiring occult 
powers, For example, a six pointed star which is the symbol of 
Laksmi, the goddess of wealth and happiness, had been in 
extensive use, and still is, in Israel and is known as the Shield of 
David, the father of the great King Solomon, who ruled there 
in c. 930 s.c. Similarly, a five pointed star which is significant 
of five tatvas (elements) in taniva had been used for black magic 


by the wise-men in ancient Greece. 


History: Flourishing Period 


How and when the initial employment of these art forms for 
decorative purposes came to be invested with occult powers, is a 
matter of conjecture. The study in origin and development of 
these designs is rendered difficult because no direct and specific 
references to these obscure subjects are yet available. And the 
` evidences that are available are inconclusive, not conveying 


anything direct and definite. 


A vast variety of these forms and patterns have been found 
in pottery, seals, ornamental objects and figurines of Mohen-jo 
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daro and Harappa period, as well as in other such article- 
belonging to Jericho, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Greece, Rome, 
Byzantine, Babylonia, Maya, Inca, Aztec, Mochica, etc. far 
beyond Indian territory. Myriads of them have been translated 
into stone and wood and steel, and woven into cane, straw, cloth 
and such other media, but not much has been said explicitly and 
specifically about them. And the women, who practise them do 
not know anything about their meaning and purpose, as the 
masters who had invested them with occult powers did not 
explain them to the uninitiates. 


The earliest civilization of India is that of the Indus Valley 
(c. 3,000 B.c.) which covers a long tract of land extending from 
Punjab to Sindh. It has since been extended to western 
Rajasthan and Narmada Valley. If we examine this 5,000 year 
old or even earlier civilization to evalute its contribution to ritual 
art, we come to the conclusion that there are no direct 
evidences, which can be ascribed to the present forms of floor 
decorations, as the decorative designs that might have been used 
for the purpose then, have not so far come to light. However 
the heavy bulk of coloured and painted pottery, besides, seals, 
figurines and a few pieces of fabrics excavated from the Indus 
Valley sites and the area of its influence, offer valuable 
evidences on closer inspection. These are rich in geometrical and 
floral patterns like triangles, squares, circles, swastiks,? chess- 
board patterns, multiple horizontal bands and wavy lines,‘ trees, 
birds and animals in different settings and alignments, 


To quote R. E. M. Wheeler, “In essential characters the 
Indus or Harappa culture, as presented by its most abundant 
manifestation, its pottery, is uaique. Its partiality for hatched 
patterns, its free use of intersecting circles and their variations, of 
scale patterns, even motifs based on the pipal or similar leaf, may 
occasionally be matched in detail in Baluchistan or even further 
afield, but as a assemblage it is without analogy.” 5 


3 Lothal-Pl. XX-5, Indian Archaeological Review, 1957-58 and F urther 
Excavations at Mohen-jo-daro, Makay, Vol. II, 


4, ibid. P.13. 


5. Iran and Indis in Islamic Times: Ancient India: B i 
à ; : Bulletin of t 
Archaeological Survey of India; July ’47 and Jan. ’48; No. 4, P.91 oa 
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These motifs and their treatment uncover before us the 
essential truth that the art of designing, whether ritualistic or 
secular, is not the proprietary of any age or any place 
however remote in time and space they might have been. 
Nor are they the monopoly of any race or culture of any country ; 
rather they reveal the working of a creative human mind. 


While describing the Indus Valley and Harappa pottery D.H. 
Gordon pointed out that in north-western India where there is a 
great deal of painted pottery their period ranges from 4,000 B. C. 
to the present day and he is correct when he says so, because 
a number of designs painted on these earthen wares have come 
down to us from ages in the past and appear, as if, they were done 
today, for they are so rich, so fresh and so modern in their pick and 
form and treatment. Chess-board pattern (fig. 1) which is common 
almost every where today, is found from extremely early times. 
It is so widely distributed in space and time that today it is 
difficult to date it. 


Similarly, there are designs of lines and circles-squares, 
oblongs, triangles, waving and angular liries, which have survived 
various vicissitudes and come down to us escaping all cultural 
changes and exchanges. They naturally provide enough food for 
thought and reason and seem to point to a source which had been 
so potent and which has sunk so deep into the consciousness of 
the people that in spite of all {social, political, religious and 
geographical upheavels, they have been saved from total 
annihilation, they have come down to us in their almost original 
form, though later invested with different meaning, which we do 


not know definitely yet. 


They survive to this day : 


We are told that Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa were highly 
developed cities of their times. The excavated evidences also 
speak of the culture which was evidently at the height of its 
material achievements and in spiritual attainments too. Evidences 
of Siva cult existent in the Sindhu culture, as such, have survived 
to this day in a number of seals unearthed during the excavations. 
Similarly, the presence of the Mother Goddess Cult is proved by 
the seals and figurines. Pipal tree which is sacred even today was 
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i sri i And, that ritua] 
connected with goat sacrifice in those days. i | 
which was connected with the Mother Goddess Cult, has survived 
to this day in the worship of Sakti-®. 


That geometrical and floral designs, used for painting pottery 
were also assigned to non-anthropomorphic deities has been 
suggested by the presence of Siva and Sakti, who are symbolically 
represented by triangles-upright for Siva and inverted for 
Sakti. ‘Similarly the Swastika (fig. 2) which is considered 
to be a very auspicious symbol today, has been discovered with a 
wheel motif on a number of seals. These two symbols assigned to 
the Sun God suggest that the Sun was a non-anthropomorphic 
deity, having been worshipped symbolically either in a wheel or 
in a Swastika-*. Also, as referred to by Pusalkar, these symbols 
‘Swastika and the Cross‘ or wheel appear to have religious 
significance to the people of Babylonia and Elm, too-*. Besides, 
the Pipal tree of the Mother Goddess Cult has got its representa- 


tion in Alpana designs of Bengal in which a pipal leaf is described 
to this day. 


Regions and Classification : 


The traditional decorative art discussed here is not confined 


to any State or region of the country, In fact, it is scattered all 
over the country, known differently in different Stat 
as pointed out above under ‘ What is Folk Art?’ 


a eaea 


6. Here the author is of the belief that beca 
of society and the presence of the Mother 
Partrik worship, 
This belief is a 
pondorous numb 
circles, etc. 


7. Contiguous upright and Inverted triangles with diagonal hatching, 
sloping alternately, right and left, and which owes its origin to 
pre-Vedic period, survive to this day. The first of these motifs 
appear in Juang comb, the second is common to all tribes.” : Verrier 
Elwin; The tribal Art of Central India; Introduction. 


8. Reference to chariot wheel representing the sun is available in the 
Rig-Veda. Women in Rajasthan to this day draw circular designs 
when they worship the Sun for the first time after child birth « the 
design being known as ‘ Suraj-ko-chowh’. 


9. History and the culture of the Indian People: The Vedic Age: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay ; Vol. 1 ; P. 100. 


es and regions 


use of matriarchal pattern 
Goddess Cult some sort of 
as it was developed in later centuries, had existed. 
l the more strengthened by the presence of pre- 
er of ritualistic motifs like swastikas, triangles. 
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Tf we just sit down to characterize these decorative désigns 
we would find that the whole set of them is divided into two, 
the one drawn in the mountainous regions and the other in the 
plains and the fertile areas of the country, that is a@krits 
pradhina (geometrical) and vallari pradhana (floral) respectively. 
In Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Maharastra, Andhra Pradesh and the 
whole of the southern India, they are akriti bradhana ie. true to 
the geometrical conception, while they are vallari pradhana ie 
floral in Bengal and Bihar, etc. 


This classification of these two sets of designs, further reflects 
upon the relief of the country, that isto say, where the former 
represents the rugged and rigid aspect of the mountainous West, 
the latter gives an idea of the exuberant East. 


Discussions 


The purpose of this paper is to see how folk-art has remained 
an unexplored source material of the history of the Indian 
sciences. As mentioned above, while tracing the history of these 
designs, we find that the motifs used by the women folk for 
composing various designs are many and varied, comprising 
triangles, two interlaced triangles, forming a six-pointed star, 
squares, polygons, their various complex combinations, Swastikas 
(Fig. 2) and circles, bgvadi (cross) (Fig. 9b), etc. Significantly 
enough, each one of them has its owa meaning and purpose for 
which it is utilized. 


In this paper I would discuss only three such diagrams to 
show how, along with a host of others, they can be interpreted in 
terms of art, tantra and science, and to bring out their purpose 
and meaning which appear very close to one another. 


As we know, every knowledge, whether it is of art or science, 
can be acquired only by studying it systematically. To achemist, 
a simple hexagon denotes a particular organic chemical compound, 
which it signifies. To an artist it is a pattern having highly 
decorative value, but to a student of tantra, the same hexagon is 
not only a yantra, assigned to a particular deity, but is also 


21 
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a medium through which he can communicate with the ruling deity 
of that particular diagram. It is possible only by concentrating 
òn it, delving into its mysteries and doing sadhana on it 
scientifically. 


In essence, the fanira, art and science seem to meet at one 
place and their ultimate aim appears to be to bring happiness to 
man. An arduously cleansed and beautifully decorated abode 
breathes purity and looks blissful and fascinating. It makes one 
feel happy and the soul elated. Similarly, a chemical, when 
administered to a sick person in the form of medicine, brings him 
health not only in body, but also in mind, thereby enabling 
him to enjoy the pleasures of life. Inthe same way, tantra also 
is a direct means of purifying body and mind through arduous 
yoga sadhana and thereby attain moksa that is the liberation 
which is the blissful state after relinquishing this body. 


What these diagrams signify and how they provide a common 
meeting ground for art, tantra and science, is a question which 
needs sifting study and profound understanding. However, what 
little I have been able to study and understand these diagrams is 
explained hereunder. 


The three diagrams to be considered in this paper are: 
(1) Satkona (Kapda = hexagon) of a six-pointed star (Fig 3a & 3b), 
Trikoņa (also Kapada=triangle, Figs, 3 a, b 3b), Sarvatobhadva 
(Bavadi =a Cross, Fig. 9b). The interpretations given here are, 
in no way conclusive and are open for discussion. They are just 
assimilation of thoughts which have occurred to me while 
studying them from different angles. lt is hoped that my 
interpretation of these diagrams will arouse interest in scholars 
and would elicit further information which may help in 
interpreting these motifs more meaningfully, and in finding out 
the common purpose of all these branches of knowledge. 


Satkona i the prolific hexagon, Fig. 3. 


Common features generally attract very little attention. 
A hexagon is such one design which is widely used, but so little 
thought about, Architects and structural engineers use it profusely, 
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because, in its various combinations and compositions, it imparts 
a beautiful feature to the building, and also it is, perhaps, the 
easiest to draw, whether it is done in free-hand or by using 
mechanical devices. 


Nature also employs hexagon profusely and effectively, 
wherever there need be—bee~hive, body cells, hexagonal 
patterns on the shell of a land tortoise are common examples, 
Most of the organic compounds are represented by the hexagonal 
structures, Snow flakes, foam created by soap, by dashing waves 
and running waters, on closer inspection, reveal hundreds of 
thousands of small circular bubbles arranged in hexagonaj 
formation, Similarly, in floor decorations a hexagon occupies an 
important place. In t@niyika diagrams too, it holds the same 
exalted position. 


Then, how is it that this particular design is so widely and 
variedly used with different angles and with different purposes? 
A little reflection on the formation of this design may help in 
answering this pertinent question. 


An architect uses a hexagon from a purely aesthetic point of 
view, but an engineer, on the other hand employs it for providing 
an easy and workable design and a stable structure. As it stands 
strains and stresses very firmly, it is so abundantly used by 
Nature. The collapsible semi-circular geodesic dome (Fig. 4.) 
erected by fastening horizontal and slanting bars of equal lengths, 
is one of its best examples. The formation of this dome, which 
rises majestically above the ground, becomes possible, because 
a hexagon when expanded on all sides results in systematic and 
well balanced pattern which is not the case with other polygons. 


Besides, designing in hexagonal pattern is anybody’s 
pleasure. Chiken-wire netting (Fig. 5), collapsible gates with 
hexagonal patterns (Fig. 6) and sagi design with chiken-wire- 
netting effect (Fig. 7) are beautiful artistic creations, simple in 
execution and powerful in effect. 


A satkona is actually the result of two samputil trikona— 
two triangles arranged in ascending and descending order, one 
overlapping the other and forming a six pointed star. It is a 
significant and most widely used motif in ritualistic decorations. 
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It is a common art form generally drawn on the occasion of 
Dipawali festival as symbolic representation of Lakshmi , the 
fabulous goddess of pleasure and plenty. Besides, it is also 
found as an ingredient of the yantras related to a number of 
divinities—male and female, such as, Durga, Baglamukhi, Siva, 
Rama, Ganesa, etc., with a slight variation in the petals of the 
enclosing lotus. 


The two samhputit trikona signify the conjugation of the two 
principles, male and female; active and passive, which are 
manifest in the Universe and around which the whole cosmos 
revolves, and the whole occult sciences work. It is the union of 
the Mula Prakrti and the Purusa and. as such, is the most 
potent of all the cantrika diagrams. Where the Prakrti (female) 
and the Purusa (male) are active in their unified form, success is 
bound to follow. As such, by delineating, so profusely, this 
symbol of two interlaced triangles on the harvest festival it is 
proclaimed that men and women have worked shoulder to 
Shoulder to reap good harvest and that Laksmi should grace their 
abodes and bring happiness to them. It is, as if, that by drawing 
this diagram in a number of combinations all over the house— 
rooms, verandhas, court-yards, open terraces, cow-sheds, that 
is to say, at every available space in the house, they spread 
a red-carpet to welcome goddess Laksmi. 


A satkona is significant of the two planes—the highest 
and the lowest, operating on this earth and so within the human 
body. In its lowest plane, where it is the vimarga (manifesta. 
tion) of the Adya Sakit, in its highest plane it is the (manifesta. 
tion) of the eternal heavenly bliss. In the human body, in 
its lowest plane it is the Kundalini Sakti (coiled up Serpent 
Power); in its highest plane it is the Sahasrara (the thousand 


petalled lotus flower), which ultimately unites Atma (soul) with 
the Paramaima (the Almighty God). 


In its highly developed form the satkoya is transformed into 
the Sri Cakra which is the most magnificient composition of nine 
triangles and is invested with the highest order of occult power. 
“This celebrated Yantra, represents the human body and the 
whole and man (for what is in the former is in the latter and 
vice versa) as also the Siva, Sakti, Svartipa or Atma. It is 
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thus the symbol of the Devi as She is in her own form (Svarāpa) 
and as she is in the form of the universe Visvaima).” 


“ As may be seen in this mandala there is no image of any 
divinity. There is no iconograpical representation. Everything 
is reduced to a geometric design complicated by multiple 
intersections of the same figures...What we have, in fact, is the 
quintessential reduction of an identical idea." 


This explains the reason for the multiplicity of the mandlas 
and designs described in a number of ways, varying in their 
details, according to the requirement of a particular sect, but 
in quintessence remaining unchanged. 


Trikona: Triangle (Fig. 8) 


Many things that are required to be strong, have a triangular 
shape, Triangles can be seen used in bridges, gates, towers and 
many other structures. Though other shapes can also be used, 
a triangle provides that strength and rigidity which others 
cannot do. l 


A strong shape is one that cannot be altered without breaking 
the material it is made of. First try the square made of four 
wooden arms. What would happen if pressure is put at one 
angle of it ? The heavy pressure or the push and pull at the 
corners would change the shape of the square, no matter how 
tight the screws or the nails at the four corners have been driven. 
Now try another shape—the rectangle, the trapezium; these 
shapes will surely change. 


Now;let us try a triangle of any kind and put the pressure at 
one of its corners. Does it alter its shape ? Surely enough, not. 
It stands majestically firm. It would rather break heroically 
under the pressure than change its shape. It is firm, it is 


10, Woodroffee, Sir Jonn, Tentraraj Tantra: A Short Analysis, 
Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1954, Pp. 4-5. 

11. Tucci, Guiseppe, The Theory and Practice of the Mandala, 
Translated from the Italian by Alan Houghton Brodrick ; 
Rider & Co., London, 1961, P- 47. 
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unchangeable. This is why triangles are so important. This is 
the,functional value of a triangle, as we may very well say. 


Further, taking a more general view of the triangle, we find 
that it is a symbol of a mountain, that rises high above in the sky 
and stands firm on its base. Siva (Fig. 8a) is connected with the 
mountain ; triangle is associated with him. A triangle is other- 
wise the male principle of the Universe as is manifest in all male 
creations, as such. The reverse of it is the female principle and 
is attributed to Sakti (Fig. 8b). And, it is manifest in all female 
creations, in deep oceans, and mountain valleys, in running rivers 
and craters of the mountains. A triangle, with lines running 
across, that is a hatched triangle, represents mountains full of 
valleys and rivers, running through them, showing fertile lands, 
dense forests. pasture lands, etc. In iconography, the triangles 
are the geometrical formation of mountains. In ritual decorations, 
they represent a kapada (a piece of cloth) or a sifighada (a water 
chest-nut) or a kañgūra (angular decoration in borders), and so on. 


When formed into a triangle, three straight lines tend to 
assume three different meanings. In comparison with the Bindu 
or the dot, a triangle is a condition of unveiling, manifestation. It 
becomes a dot or a point again when the boundry lines of the 
three sides are made to shrink infinitely. “ The three poles are 
drawa infinitely close together, that is, are ultimately made to 
coincide.” 1? It represents three gunas (qualities) of a man, as 
saiva, rajas and tamas or the three States of bliss as, sat, cit, 
anand or the trisakti (three Powers) as, jana, iccha and kriya, 
or the trivatna (three jewels) of Buddhist as, Buddha, Dharma 


and Sañgha or the Trimūrti (the triad of Gods) as, Brahma, 
Vignu, Rudra. 


To Christians the same thing may mean Trinity of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. To Yogis the triangle 
is the Lotus of the Kundalini (the coiled up Serpent Power) 
which is triangular in shape and wherein lies, in coiled up form 
the power, called the Kundalini Sakti, in the symbolic language 


ea eS es 
12. Woodroffee, Sir John and Mukhopadhyaya, Pramatha Nath: 


MAHAMAYA The World as power: Power as Con. 
sciousness ; Ganesh & Co., 1954; P. 72, 
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of the Yoga. To the Tantvika a “triangle is the symbol of 
unity with diversity as the experiencer, experiencing and the 
experienced universe of tridimensional matter. The Triangle 
resting on its base is the Siva or Power-holder, aspect; the 
reversed triangle is the Sakti aspect and the Hexagon (satkona) 
is the union of the two.” 1? Again, a triangle represents the 
creative power out of which all things come into being, through 
which they are sustained and to which they all ultimately 
return. 


According to the Egyptian mythology, a triangle represents 
the three principles, the active, the passive and the composite 
which are working in the Universe. ‘‘In Kircher’s opinion, 
the Egyptians had considered Osiris (Greek Zeus), the principaj 
emanation of that divine principle, the centre of the world 
and the supreme source of all, called the Soul of the world or 
the King of Heaven, which, astrologically seen, was identified 
with the Sun. Jsis (Greek Cybele) was the principal emanation 
of the corresponding female principle, called the Queen of the 
Heaven and identified with the moon....... As manifestation 
of the same central force, they were all united, but each 
had its particular cosmological function and represented specific 
cosmic forces. Osiris was ‘vis penetrative universe,’ the pene- 
trative force of the universe, Isis was ‘vis productiva frugum,’ 
its productive fructiferous force and their son Horus (Greek 
Apolio) was the combining force, such as illustrated by the heat. 
transmitting qualities of the sunbeams. These dynamic qualities 
corresponded to philosophic principles. As the penetrating force, 
Osiris was also the active principle. Js¢s was the productive 
force and consequently the passive principle, while Horus’ 
combining qualities made him the composite principle.” 14 


A basic conformity, in this way, was established between 
the concepts of religion and philosophy and similar methods were 
applied to those of science. ‘In what Kircher called a right- 
angled Platonic triangle (Fig. 8c) the longest side, enclosing 
the right angle, represented the active principle and was, therefore 





13. Ibid, Foot-note 1; P. 72. 
14. Iversen, Erik; The Myth of Egyot and its Hieroglyphs — 
In European Tradition ; Copenhegan; 1961; p. 94-95, 
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identified with Osiris. The smaller side was the passive principle 


or Isis and the hypotenuse was the compositive principle or 
Horus,” 18 


According to Kalikopanisad, the “Trikonam” or the 
triangle represented Reality, specially as Time (Kala) and the 
devourer of Time (“ Kalasya kalanat kali,” etc.). The triangle, 
in this sense, is three-dimensional in time. Its base refers to the 
first tense in time, index, generally to the past and co-officient 
and the last, generally to the future, thereby corresponding 
to the scientific conception of time, space and matter. 


Thus we find that the triangle is not only the strongest 
geometrical shape, but also it is representative of the three best 
in gods, in quality, in state, in power and the dimensions in time. 
It is the symbol of stability and firmness, of height and depth, of 
Siva and Sakti, and of the creative principles—male and female, 
in the Universe. A simple practical value of the triangle is for 
example : sailors find the exact position of their ship by means of 
the triangle when they come near the coast, 


Sarvatobhadra: Bavadi = Cross (Fig. 9) 


The design being considered here is One, but it is known 
differently in folk-art, tantra and science. Its name may thus 
differ, but its purpose, in all the Cases, appears, on closer 
inspection, to be the same, and that it is auspiciousness. 


This particular s 
folk.art, as sarvatob 
borphyrin structure, which is obtained from haemoglobin or 
chlorophyll (Fig. 9c). to a bio-chemist. But from all these 
three angles, it points to one integeral whole and that is life, 


The bavadi means a step well, a water feservior. 
reservior is auspicious from the 


is the elixir of life, 


A water 
human point of view, as water 


oo 


15. Ibid. 
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The sarvatobhadra is a mystical square diagram and is 
considered auspicious everywhere and in every condition. The 
term auspiciousness is used essentially in relation to life. 
Sarvatobhadra also signifies a square temple having doors 
on all the four sides. A temple is considered holy because 
it is hallowed by the presence of gods and goddesses in various 
forms. These deities are the preservers of life in all biological 
forms. To our ancestors, whose religious and magico-religious 
concepts can still be seen woven in the fabrics of folk-customs 
and beliefs, auspiciousness was prior condition for every act 
they did or for every step they took in any direction. Today 
also, our women-folk, in particular, would not undertake to 
do anything without considering the omen beforehand and 
this consideration of omen or auspiciousness is all for the well- 
being of the human life. 


Haeomoglobin is an iron containing protein pigment, which 
occurs in the red blood cells of vertebrates and functions primarily 
in the transport of oxygen from lungs to the tissues of the 
body. Haemoglobin is the major protein icomponent of blood. 
A molecule of haemoglobin is made of globin which is protein 
and heme Which is a deep red iron containing pigment 
Cs,H3gN,0,Fe that is obtained by treating protoporphyrine and 
that readily oxidizes to hemetin or hemin. 


The structure of porphyrine, one of the constituents of 
haemoglobin is just like the sarvatobhadra mandala which we 
have examined above. Blood structure sustains life and is, 
therefore, auspicious from the human point of view. The 
relationship of sarvatobhadra mandala with haemoglobin- and 
bavadi, as such, becomes obvious. That is to say, each one 
of the three diagrams points to a thing and that is life. Chlorophyll 
is another green pigment, whose structure also. is just like 
sarvatobhadra mandala. Chlorophyll is found in all living plants 
and is the photo receptor of life energy in photosynthesis. 
Through this process of photo-synthesis green plants absorb 
carbon.dioxide and liberate oxygen. 


Oxygen is essential for sustaining life and, as such, chlorophyll 
which is actually the workshop for manufacturing oxygen is 
auspicious from the point’of view of human life. Then again on 
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connecting the four angular sides of sarvatobhadra or chlorophyll 
structure. it results in an octagon which signifies Vignu, one of 
the gods of the triad, who preserves life. 


It, therefore, follows that from every point of view, whether 
it is art, tantra or science, the one diagram called bavads 
in Folk-art, known as sarvatobhadra in tantra and as structure: 
of two important bio-chemicals being connected with life, is 
essentially auspicious. 


Conclusions 


From the above discussions it follows that the myriads of 
forms found in art, tantra and science, have very much in 
common. Despite their different interpretations their purpose 
seems almost alike, Where in case of tantra, the form and 
content of these motifs are more symbolical they are concrete and 
explicable, so far as the science is concerned. But, how these 
designs, which were meant primarily for satisfying the aesthetic 
Sense. were acquired by the famtriks and the scientists for their 
own purpose is a matter for further research, 


How did the great masters assign these art forms to various 
gods and goddesses in the way we find them today, and charged 
them with mystic powers? We have no answer to offer, except 
that through rigorous sadhana, extending over decades, they were 
able to visualize and ascertain their hidden powers, in the same 
way as does the microscopic eye, which reveals various forms 
to the naked eye. Otherwise, who could have been able to say 
that the structural formation of tiny snow flakes is hexagonal, 
a hexagon of unimaginable beauty and decorative value. And 
here is something intriguiging indeed, when I say, that these 
structures of snow flakes can easily be mistaken for common 
decorative art forms drawn by the women-folk, and that it 


would make the job pretty difficult if the two kinds of forms 
were thrown together. 


How is it that Nature has employed this form so extensively 
and so variously? How is it that most crystals and organic 
chemicals are hexagonals in pattern sand also the structures of 
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-porphyrine and chlorophyil, so connected with human life, are 
like the sarvatobhadra mandala in formation. 


These points are for investigation. Conception of science 
which deals with space, time and matter, is not new to Indian 
mind. What scientific conclusions modern science is arriving at 
today through its most sophisticated and elaborate equipments, 
are, in a number of cases, only corroborating the scientific 
concepts formulated by ancient Indian mind without these 
mechanical aids centuries before. 


How did they do that? Of course, through meticulously 
accurate calculations and mystic powers which could penetrate 
through space, time and matter. Through their intuition, 
through their occult powers, where the masters could, on the 
one hand, realise mystic significance of these motifs, they could, 
on the other hand,‘ determine their scientific properties and 
formulate scientific concepts. 


Commenting on the cosmological conception in ancient 
India, Peter Hedervari writes : 


“It is well known that the ancient wisemen of India had 
astonishing intuition with the help of several methods 
of yoga. For example, as the late famous Hungarian 
scientist Dr. E. Baktay mentioned in one of his books 
about India, they knew of the existence of bacteria 
about 2,000 years ago, even though they had no 
microscope. With their wonderful intuition they could 
recognize certain laws of Nature and various correlations 
among phenomena. Their extraordinary intuition also 
led them to ideas about the origin and development of 
the Universe and its dimensions in space aad time. 
Thus they speculated upon the age of the Earth, and 
even the age of the Universe,... ” 1° 


In this way by analysing these aspects of various art motifs 
we may be able to trace the history of Sciences in India, because 
their history would be the history Sciences as such. 


16. Hedervari, Peter; Cosmological Conception in Ancient India & 
Modern Cosmology; Vijfian Karimi; Vol. XVIII, Ne. 11, 


November, 1966; New Delhi. 
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Abbreviations 


ABORI.: Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
BSOAS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
BRMIC: Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
E&W: Ensst and West 

IAC: Indo-Asian Culture 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JASP : Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan 

JQJRI: Journal of Ganganath Jha Research Institute 


ART 
INDIA: 


Indian Aesthetics and Art Activity; (proceedings of a seminar, 
pp. iii 327, Simla: Indian Institute of Advanced Studies, 1908, 
Rs, 40/—; lsh; Rev. AOS. Vol. 90, No. 4, 1970, 


pp. 592-593.) : 


The aim of the seminar, in the words of Dr. Niharranjan Ray 
was to find out a correlative of aesthetics as a discipline in 
speculative thinking and actual objects of visual arts as products 
of individual or group activity in one sphere of human life, 
specifically in the context of Indian but generally in the world art 
as well. The four main sections deal with the shades of thought 
bearing on the main topics. Special mention needs to be made of 
the last section dealing with modern movements in the world art 
with reference to European and American contemporary art. 


Spink, Walter ; Ajanta to Ellora ; (Ann Arbor, Michigan. The 
Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies, University of 
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Michigan, Groundplans and Illustration, 67 pp), Review; East and 
West New Series, Vol. 19 Nos 1-2, 1969, pp. 230-231). 


This monograph begins with a historic background about 
Hsuan-ts’ang’s description of Ajanta, of the Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist patrons who left their mark in the arts of Ajanta 
and of the Hindu dynasties who originated the new styles and 
subject matter of Ellora. The Buddha images are individually 
described along with the Hindu intrusions represented by the 
images of Siva and Parvati. Historical and stylistic considerations 
are harmoniously mingled by the author. The introduction by 
Mulk Raj Anand is not very appealing to the reviewer. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the art history of India. 


HISTORY 
INDIA 


Raghavacharya, V. S., Venkata! Bharatiyam Vritam; trans- 
lation of A. A. MacDonell’s India's Past; (with a foreword by 
Sri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peetha, Tirupati, 1968, Pages xxii, 405, Price Rs. 19/-; Rev. ; 
Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, PP. 424-425): ' 


This is a sanskrit translation of Prof. A. A. MacDonnell‘s 
book, giving an insight into the ctiltural greatness of India 
from a modern standpoint. The translation is very faithful and 
looks like an original composition. 


Majumdar, Dr. R. C.; Navy in Ancient India ; (ZAC 
No. 3, 1970, Pp 37 to 42)1 ; (TAC, Vol. 19, 


It is now proved that even as far back as 1000 B.C. Indian 
trading vessels carried merchandise to foreign countries, The 
Greek sailor Pliny and, later on, Fahien give a good Segut 
about them. The Artha Sāstra contains specific reference to 
piracy in Indian waters and the duty, in this regard, of the 
superintendents of Boats. Megasthenes records the work of the 
Admiralty Department of Mauryan organisation. In South India 
the Colas had to their credit a large navy with which the 
conquered the neighbouring islands. The Sailendras had Pa 
holds in Samätra, Java, and Malay Peninsula and they fell A 
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the Colas, The English East India Company killed that naval 
enterprise due to commercial and political considerations. 


Singh, Trilochan ; Guru Nanak and His Age: (IAC., Vol. 19, 
No. 1, January 1970, pp. 24 to 29): 


Guru Nanak was born when tyranny and bloodshed were the 
order of the day. Hence he disowned pacifism and turned 
a fiery Revolutionary with strong views against such movements. 
as yoga, sufi, bhakti, atheist and sakti cults and orthodox 
revivalism with their mutual bitterness, fanaticism and erotic 
revelry, He was violently against the hypocricy, the bigotry, 
the social tyranny and the corrupt and mischievous practices of 
the Brahmins, mullas and quazis. He glorified such aspects as 
the fight against tyranny and injustice of the heroes Rama and 
Krishna. The author concludes that ‘Our age is no better than 
the age of Guru Nanak and we have to proudly and firmly 
uphold the legacy of Guru Nanak and preserve the values for 
which he lived and died.” 


Trautmann, Thomas R.; Length of Generation and Reign 
in Ancient India ; (J AOS., Vol. 89, No. 3, July-September 1969, 
Pp. 564-577) : 


The question of the average length of generation and reign. 
of kings in ancient India has been discussed from varying angles. 
Prof. Basham is not for judging it from the figures furnished. 
either in the Puranas or in the Current Life Insurance tables. 
He draws the average by furnishing a list of 13 dynasties of 
North India and 9 of Peninsular India of medieval times. 
The average is slightly higher for the south than for the north. 


S. E. ASIA 


Majumdar, Dr. B. K.; Champa (Vietnam) & Indian Influence; 
(IAC, Vol. 19, No. 1, January 1970, pp. 45-53): 


Basing himself upon solid proofs like monuments, inscriptions, 
foreign notices, the author traces the growth and expansion 
of Indian culture in Champa from circa 150 to 1400 A.D. Srimara 
is looked upon as the first historical Hindu King of hinduised 
dynasties such as Gangaraja. The Panduranga, the Bhrigu and 
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the dynasty of Harivarma held sway over Champa for a pretty 
long period when religious beliefs of India born of Saiva, Vaisnava 
and Buddhist cults spread to the land with their puranis, varnas, 
art, architecture and tantric worship. The author concludes ‘ The 
story of Hinduisation of Champa is, therefore, neither a fanciful 
account nor a patriotic outburst nor again a glorification of Hindu 
civilization but a fact illuminated by the purple light of history.” 


TIBET 


Bell, Sir Charles; The Religion of Tsbet; (Oxford University 
Press, London. W.I., 1968, pp. 235 with 69 illustrations and 
3 maps. Price Rs. 30. Review; BRMIC Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
January ’70, pp. 19 to 22): 


Basing himself upon authentic sources from Chinese, Tibetan 
and European writings and his own personal experience, the 
author has outlined here a historical account of the introduction 
and development of Buddhism in Tibet. Religion is the bed-rock 
of Tibetan life and culture. The old religion, Ponism, a sort of 
nature worship, gave place to Buddhism which infiltrated into 
Tibet from China and India through Nepal and Ladak in the 
7th and 8th centuries. Santaraksita and Padmasambhava were 
the earliest missionaries to arrive and preach, Both the Vehicles 
were absorbed. The Mohammadan inroad gave a set back, after 
which Atisa came from Bengal to give new life to the religion. 
In course of time a theocratic state with the Dalai Lama as 
the head was set up. With the advance of the Chinese into 
Tibet we see a new turn in the events of Tibet. 


LITERATURE 
BURMA 


Cornyn, William, S. and Roop, D. Haigh; Beginning 
Burmese; (Yale Linguistic Series) Pp. XXIII, 50) New Haven 
and London ; Yale University Press, 1968. Price $ 3.75, 35 sh. 
Rev. BSOAS. Vol, XXXIII, part 3, 1970, Pp. 669-671) : 


The book contains in addition to a section on the sounds of 
Burmese, twenty five lessons on grammatic and syntactical 
material for learning Basic Burmese Colloquial Language. Much 
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stress is laid on the acquisition of correct pronunciation, and 
to this end, some thirteen-lessons in transcription are given. T he 
main aim is to help a foreigner to express himself simply 
and correctly, in the spoken Burmese language. 


INDIA 


Krishnamurti, Dr. K. (ed.) ; Sayana’s Subhasita~Sudhanidhi; 
(Karnatak University, Dharwar, 1968, pages 310 Price Rs. 10; 
Rev.; Brahmavidya, Vol. XX XIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, pp. 413 to 
414): 


This is an anthology in Sanskrit arranged by the reputed. 
and versatile scholar Sayanacarya under the four well-known 
values of life, namely, Dharma, Artha, etc. The best and most 
representative verses from the Puranas and Pancatantra have. 
been selected. Prakrit verses also find a place in the collection, 
The editor’s introduction is lucid and instructive. 


_ Raghavan, Dr. V.3 The Number of Rasas; (Pp. XXI+ 230. 
The Adyar Library Series 23, Madras, 1967, Rs. 18; Rev. ; 
J AOS. ; Vol. 89, No. 4, October-December 1969, Pages 820-821): 


This is a reprint of articles originally published in research 
journals dealings with Rasa and dhvani. The number of rasas 
and whether santa needs to be categorized as a vasa are 
discussed here, with supplementary ideas like the identity of 
alambana and Sthayin in the Santa. Special mention iè made 
here to the treatment of Bhakti by Bopadeva and Hemadri. 
The work is of great value to students of poetics. 


Sri Ramamurti, Dr. P. (ed.); Camatharacandrtka of Visves- 
varakavicandra; (Andhra University, Waltair, 1969, pages lx; 
202, Price Rs. 15) Rev.; Brahmavidya, Vol, XXXIII, Pts. 


1 to 4, 1969, pp, 415-416) : 


This is a simple treatise on poetics based on five manus- 
cripts including one from the Adyar Library, said to be the 
best and oldest. The author quotes Upanisadic authority in 
support of the existence of Rasa. The introduction is- fully 
informative and the index is very useful. 
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Schokker, G. H. (Editor); The Padataditaka of Syamilaka ; 
Part I, (Indo-Iranian Monographs IX) pp. XIII +389, notes, 
appendices, bibliography, and 8 figures, lhe Hague and Paris; 
Mouton and Company, 1966, Price Dutch Guilders 58., Rev. 
JAOS., Vol. 90, No. 4, 1970, pp. 594-595) : 


This is a critical edition based on six manuscripts of S. India 
of one of the four monologue plays (Bhanas), commonly known 
by the title of Caturbhani. It must have been composed between 
455 and 510 A.D. by Syamilaka, a native of Kashmir and 
a younger contemporary of Kalidasa. The introduction is 
instauctive followed by notes on cultural points, questions 
of interpretation and phrases and usages Common in the period. 


Venkatacharya, T and Sambamurthy, V: (Ed.); Dasarupaka- 
Paddhati ; (467, Poonammali High Road, Madras-10, 1968, Pages 


68; Rev.; Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, Pts, I to IV, 1969: 
Pp. 416-417.) 


The author, a versatile scholar and a renowned commendator, 
has to his credit this tract of dramaturgy in 110 anugtubh verses. 
In some aspects he differs from the Natyasasira and Dasarūpaka 
in his definitions. The Editors have brought out the salient 
features of the work in the introduction. The occasional notes 
clarify portions of the text needing elucidation. 


‘Videh’ Vidyanand; The Exposition of the Vedas; Vol, : 
{The Veda Samasthana, Ajmer, 1964, Pages 152, Price Rs.4/-; 
Rev.; Brahmavidya. Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, Page 429), 


The book is a Specimen translation from Hindi of the author’s 
exposition of the four Vedas. A well-known saint-philsopoher, 
Vidyanand has planned to translate the four Vedas in 20 Volumes. 
if accomplished the work will be helpful even to a common man 
with an avidity to know the import of the Vedas. 


Vishva Bandhu, Acharya; Vedasastrasangrahah ; (Sahitya- 
ratnakosah. Vol. I, Selections from Vedic and Sastric Texts) Pp. 
XXXIX 381, New Delhi: Sahitya Akademi, 1966, Rs. 15.003 
Rev.; Jaos., Vol. 89, No. 3, July-Septr. 1969, Page 665.) 
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Ft covers extensive selections from the Vedas and Sastras; 
both padyas and gadyas, with necessary annotaion and references. 
It serves as a good anthology of Sanskrit Literature. 


Goldman, Rand Masson, J; Who Knows Ravana? A Narrative 
Difficulty in The Valmiki Ramayana; (ABORI Vol. I Parts I to IV 
1969, pp. 95 to 100): 


A study of the Avanya and Kiskinda Khandas reveals that 
with the exception of the vulture brothers Jataya and Sampat: 
very few people, even in kingly positions, seemed to know who 
Ravana was and where he held sway. And yet, Visnu cannot be 
expected to take human form merely to chastise an obscure 
Raksasa chieftain. The authors quote from the Ramayayna 
verses to show that even Rama was unaware of the nature and 
whereabouts of Ravana. Even Sugriva, who lists the names and 
details of a number of Raksasas, is totally ignorant of Ravana. 
The authors draw certain interesting conclusions from this 
‘intriguing point. 


Kantawala, Dr. S. G., The Sangamaniya Gem Episode In The 
Vikramorvasiyam; (JGJRI., Vol. XXV, Parts 1 to4, 1969, 
pp. 417 to 423): 


While dramatising the story of the love between Purfiravas 
and Urvasi, the celestial hetaera, poet Kalidasa introduces the 
episode of the Sangamaniya Gem. It is a magic stone, which, as 
its name implies, is potent to unite lovers separated due to (here) 
acurse. The poet also utilizes the Indranugraha episode, as a 
natural sequel to the uniting gem episode, thus giving credit to 
the words of a muni and giving credence to the poetic dictum that 
a drama must end as a comedy. The entire story of the episode 
is narrated here. 


Panse, G.M.; Vageva Visva Buvanani Jagie; (Word isa 
creative Power); (Saradapitha Pradipa-Vol. X. No. 1, Feb. 1970, 
pp. 7 to 14): 


The paper contains extensive quotations from the vedas, 
Manusmrti, Jaimini Sutras and Mahabharata to substantiate the 
creative power of the basic words of the Vedas as contrasted with 
the conventional language of people found in classical Sanskrit. 
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The author notes that in the process of universal creation sound 
was the first to appear in the Universe and that is the Vyahrit. 
The Risis in their trance absorbed the sounds and reproduced ! 
them in the form of the Rks., of the Vedas. Hence the Vaidic 
word, if pronounced correctly is‘sure to produce the desired 
effect even if the reciter is ignorant of its meaning. And so it is 
called the Mantra. 


Sharma, U. C.; Madhuccandas Vaisvamitra (in the Vedic and 
Post-Vedic literature) (Saradapitha-Pradipa Vol. X, No. 1, Feb- 
1970, pp. 15-24.) : 


Madhuccandas (meaning “ desires honey for singers’) was 
said to be the midmost of the 101 sons of Visvamitra originally 
the ruler of Kanauj, He is credited with excellent rks. and is the 
seer of 11 hymns of the Rg. Veda. The Aitreya Brahmana gives 
the story of the part played by Madhuccandas in the affairs of 
Sunassepa and of how by pleasing his father, he was blessed by: 
him. The Puranas give varying accounts about him including 
a change in name. He is a famous Pravara rsi and his son 
Aghamarsana has acquired vedic fame. i 


PHILOSOPHY 
INDIA: 


Anirvan ; Upanisad Prasanga ; (Upanigadic Studies) Vol. TI 
(Bengali) Publised by the University of Burdwan, 1969, pp. 200 


Price Rs. 4/-; Rev.; Brmic, Vol. XX, No. 11-12, 1970- 
Pp. 256-257,) : 


This is the Seventh Book in the series of Sanskrit publications 
of the Burdwan University. It deals with the Aitreya Upanisad, 
in pacticular and the author incorporates the last four chapters of 
the Attreya Brahmana, forming apart of the Rg. Veda, The 
speaker is Mahidas, son of Ilara and the story connected with him 
is similar to the Satyakama~Jabala episode in the Chand 
Here much stress is laid on Prajfiana. 


him 
ogya. 


Buitenen, J. A, B. Van; Ramanuja on the Bhagavad-Gita, 
a condensed rendering of his Gitabhasya ; (Motilal Banarsidass, 
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Jawarharnagar, Delhi, 1968, pp. XIII, 189, Price Rs. 20/-; Rev.; 
Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, pp> 405-406) : 


The essenec of the Gita, according to Sri Ramanuja lies in 
the stress on a life of action for the proper functioning of the 
world and the way to release is by Bhakti or devotion to 
a personal deity. The author feels that the doctrine of release 
and the love-inspired theism of that philosopher ‘lifted Vedanta 
from the intellectual sphere to the plane of philosophy.’ 


Cammann, Kl; Das Systam des Advaita naeh der Lehre 
Prakasatmans; (Munchener Indologische Studien, 4 pp. xvi-180, 
Wiesbaden ; Harrassowitz 1965, DM. 30-Rev.; Jaos., Vol. 89, 
No. 2, April-June, 1969 pp. 439 to 440) : 


The book is a study of Prakadsdtman’s Pancapadikavivarana, 
a commentary on Padmapada’s Paficapadika, which, in its turn, 
is a commentary on Sankara’s Brahamasiatrabhasya. The author 
feels that Prakasatmanis contribution to the development of 
Vedanta is more important than Vacaspatimisra’s. The work is 
a systematised interpretation, explaining the content of the 
Sanskrit text, and adding explanations where needed. The author 
goes further to relate Prakasatman’s philosophy to modern 
western thought. 


Diwana, Mohan Singh Oberoi; My Spiritual Experiences ; 
(Chandigarh, 1964, 176 pp. Rev. East & West New Series, 
Vol. 19, Nos. 1-2, 1969, p. 265). 


Here the author speaks of such philosophic thoughts as 
Purusa and Atman, experience beyond Death and the concert of 
Amrta, of the inner preparation (samadht) and the value of Vedic 
mantras. He has the supreme conviction that each individual 
carries the potentiality within himself. 


Gerber, William; (Ed.); The Mind of India; (pp. xxix 
256, New York; The MacMillan Company, 1967 ; price -$ 6.95 ; 
Rev.; JAOS, Vol. 89, No. 2, April-June, 1969, pp. 449-450.) : 


Just half of the book is devoted to translations pf Vedic and 
classical Indian texts, with sections on Ancient Vedantisms, 
Ancient Buddhism, Ancient Jainism, Ancient and Medieval 
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Epitomes and commentaries etc. The last one covers excerpts 
from Bhagavat Gita, Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Manavadharmasastra, 
Tirukkural, Mahanirvanatantra and the six traditional schools 
of Hindu philosophy. The second half, which is well treated, 
includes examples of Modern Mysticism, Twentieth Century 
Popular Philosophy, and theories of value, the self and God. 


Hattori, Masaaki; (Trans. and annotator); Digitaga, On 
Perception, being the Pratyaksapariccheda of Dighaga’s Prama- 
nasamuccaya from the Sanskrit fragments and the Tibetan 
versions: (Harvard Oriental Series Vol. 47, pp. xiv + 265. 
Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968. $ 10.00 
Rev. JAOS Vol. 89 No. 2, April-June 1969, pp. 434 to 437.) ; 


The book represents a forward step in understanding the 
system of Buddhistic logic with particular reference to the other 
schools of Indian philosophy. Though, in India, Dharmakirti’s 
six logical treatises threw Digñāga’s works into the background 
yet the translator Hattori has by his endeavours recovered 
most of Digfaga’s works. His research on the < perception ° 


chapter of Digtaga’s Pramanasamuccaya vyltt is specially signifi. 
cant in this context. 


King, Winston, L.; In the Hope of Nibbana. An Essay on 
Theravada Buddhist Ethics; (LaSalle, Illinois, Open Court, 1964, 


xii. 298 pp.) Rev. E. & W. New Series, Vol. 19, Nos. 1-2, 1969, 
p. 267): f 


The author writes to say that the treatment of the theme 
of karma and reincarnation in context with human morality 
is called for. While studying the practical side of views of 
Theravada he feels that therein lies the greátness of Buddhism 
since it addresses every level of human awareness, from the 
heights of ‘ void’ to the simple rules of eight-fold path. Therein 
we find a room for the philosopher, the man of religion, the 
mystic, the yogi and the man in the street. 


Shrivastava, S, N. L. ; Samkara and Bradley, a comparative 
critical study ; (Motilal Banarsidass, Jawaharnagar, Delhi 1968 
pp. 272, price Rs, 25; Rev.; Brahmavidya ; Vol. XXXIII, Pts, 
1 to 4, 1969, pp. 402-404) i 
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The work is an attempt to make a comprehensive and. 
systematic study of the Advaitic Philosophy of Sri Sankaracarya 
and the Absolutism of Bradley. In the 13 chapters covering 
the entire philosophic concepts of both the original thinkers, 
fully substantiated arguments are advanced, supported by 
quotations from the original. The author feels convinced that 
Sri Sankara’s philosophy has a bright future in the East. 


Welbon, Guy Richard: The Buddhist Nirvana and sts 
Western Interpreters ; (pp. xi+320, Chicago and London University 
of Chicago Press, 1968, $ 8.50; Rev. JAOS. Vol. 90, No, 4, 1970 
pp. 589-690). 


This book incorporates materials from articles by Western 
authors and expands the survey to cover western interpretations 
of Buddhist Nirvana. The volume of materials collected and the 
introduction covering the proto history of western Buddhist 
studies are highly commendable. The concept of Nérvana is such 
that its nuances vary from annihilation and bliss, negation and 
affirmation and non-existence and existence. The author rightly 
feels that it may not be a philosophical conception and that we 
are just on the gateway to an understanding of it. 


Kalupahana, D. J.: Dinfiagas theory of immaterialism; 
{Philosophy East and West: Vol. XX. No. 2, April, 1970, 
pp- 12i to 128): 


Vasubandhu, the exponent of the Yogācāra theory of 
idealism of Buddhists was followed by the illustrious Dinñaga, 
the author of Alambanapariksa, who propounded a new theory of 
idealism. They varied in the types of arguments advanced. 
Dinfiaga’s Soutrantika theory and its implications are outlined 
here at length with special reference to the treatment of sense 
perception. ~ Pointedly, the Alayavigiana concept of the 
Yogacara school is not advocated by Dinfaga and his followers. 
Thus Dinfiaga gave.an orientation to the idealistic theory of 
perception by modifying the absolute form of idealism of his 
predecessors by a theory of immaterialism based entirely on 


epistemological facts. 
24 
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Pensa, Corrado; On the Purification concept in Indian 
Tradition, with Special Regard to Yoga; East and West, New 
Series, Vol. 19, Nos, 1 to 2, 1969, pp. 194 to 228): 


The three aspects of purity found in Yoga are (i) an initial 
‘purity (Sanca) connected with the ritual, (2) mental purification 
(Sativasuddhi) and (3) ultimate purification or separation 
{Kaivalya). These concepts are stressed in Vedism and Buddhism 
The author here makes extensive comparision of these aspects 
with neo-platonism. 


RELIGION 
ASIA 


Krishnan, Y.; Was It Permissible for a Sarhnyasi (Monk) 
To Revert to Lay Life; (ABORI, Vol. L., Parts I to IV, 1969, 
pp. 75 to 89): 


Scholars consider that the vows of a Samnyasi or bhikgu 
are not revocable. In Hindu law, confirmed by authoritative 
judicial pronouncements, a Samnyasi meets civil death, forfeits 
all rights to property, performs Jiva or Atma Sraddham and 
recites the trivet Prasanna Mantram after performing Viraja 
Homam. But outside India, renunciation is flexible and revocable 
in Ceylon, Burma, Thailand and China. The Parivrajakas took 
a vow to be temporarily celebrate and then reverted to their 
former layman’s life. 


INDIA 


Frazier, Allie M. (Editor): Buddhism (Readings in Eastern 
Religious Thought Vol. II) (Philadelphia; The Western Press’ 
1969, pp. 304, Price $ 3.59 paper bound; $ 6.00 hard bound : 
Rev. Philosophy East and West; Vol. XX, No. 2, April 1970, 
Pp. 198-199): i 


This volume comprises interpretative essays on the Buddhist 
‘tradition and selections from Buddhist Literature. Topics such as 
Buddhism ; Its Essence and Development (Edward Conze); Out. 
dines of Mahayana Buddhism (D. T. Suzuki), Philosophies of 
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India (Zimmer) and selections from the Essentials of Indian. 
Philosophy (M. Hiriyanna) are included. There is a very nice 
reprint from Ananda Coomaraswamy’s Buddha and the Gospel of 
Buddhism. The concluding essay on Zen Buddhism is excellent 
as it deals with the depth of enlightened experience. 


Jaiswal, Suvira; The Origin and Development of Vaigsnavism 
(pp. xv+266; One plate and one map; Delhi: Manshiram 
Manoharlal, 1967, Rs. 25/— $ 5.00; Rev.; JAOS Vol. 89, No. 3, 
July-Septr. 1969, pp. 638-639.) : 


The book is devoted to the historical development of Hindu 
Vaisnavism. The chapters deal with Vaisnava pantheon, focussing 
on the personalities of Narayana, Sankarsana, Baladeva, 
Vasudeva, Krsna and Sri Lakshmi. Doctrines of Bhakti, ahimsa, 
incarnations, Avatars are also dealt with in addition to Vaisnavite 
ritual observances. Footnotes given are abundant and accurate. 


Joshi, Lalmani; Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of India; 
(Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1967, Pages xiii, 538, Price Rs 30/- > 
Rev. Brahmavidya Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, pp. 398 
to 400.) : 


In this doctoral thesis, a lucid and systematic presentation of 
such details about Buddhism as its position in the different 
regions of India in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D., its moral and 
religious practices as inculcated in the monasteries, the education 
and learning imparted there, its later doctrinal controversies on 
the basis of the polemics of Kumarilabhatta and its decline later 
are furnished. The author feels that Tantric Buddhism had 
South Indian origin and the Sarhnydsa concept in Hinduism was 
of Buddhistic origin. 


Kashikar, Dr. C. G.; A Survey of the Srauta-Siutras : (Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Sept. 1966, Vol XXXV (New 
Series) Pt, II, Arts No. (41), the University of Bombay, 1968, pp- 
vi, 188, Price Rs. 3/- Review: Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, 


Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, pp. 392-393.) : 


This survey is the result of a series three lectures delivered 
by the author under the auspices of the University of Bombay. 
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The Srautastitras, the main source of information concerning 
ancient Indian ritualistic practices are very useful for determining 
the real meaning and significance of the Vedas. The survey 
covers an extensive field like the genesis of the sUtras, the Vedic 
accent, the relation of the Srauta and Grhya Sūtras. the cultural 
data therein their chronology etc. It is well documented and is 
a valuable contribution to the study of the Srautastitras. 


Khair, G. S.; Quest for the Original Gita; (Somaiya 
Publications Pvt, Ltd., Bombay 14 (1969) pp. i-xiv 248 Price 


Rs. 32/-) Rey.; ABORI, Vol. L. Parts I to IV, 1969, pp. 129 
to 131)’ 


Serious aspects of doctrinal inconsistancies, ideological 
Tepetitions and linguistic and Stylistic inequalities revealed 
in the study of the Bhagavadgita, as we find it to-day, 
has set the mind of the author thinking, as to whether it is not 
a mixed fare, contributed by three different authors belonging to 
different periods ‘of time, The Niskama Karmayoga preached in 
the first 6 cantos to Arjuna is at variance with the devotional 
theism and renunciatory ethics preached in the third six cantos, 
So that even Arjuna baffled by such varying concepts, repeatedly 
expresses his inability to draw a final conclusion. Hence the 
author uses 3 different colours while Printing the first, second and 
third six cantos. The idea, though revolutionary, seems 
Meaningful and such interpolations are not uncommon in those 


early days when people were swayed by varying religiow 
‘idealogies, 


Maharaj, Pannyasa Sri Ramanikavijayaji; (Editors and 
compilers);  Jiananjals, Pujya Muni Sri Punyavijayaji 
Abhivadana Grantha; \Felicitation volume to the worshipful Muni 


Sri Punyavijayaji) (pp. 24432441394 115. Baroda; Sri Sagar 
Gaccha Jaina Upasraya, 1969, Rs. 15; Distributor: Sri Mahavira 
Jaina Vidyalaya, Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay 26 WB, India; 
Rev.; JAOS ; vol. 89, No. 3, July-Septr., 1969, Page 665.) : 


The book is a collection of feli 
the Jain scholar Sri Punyavi 
manuscript collections for the 
advancement of Jain studies, 


citations and homage paid to 
jayaji for his Scholarship and 
benefit of research scholars for the 
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Majumdar, Dr. A. K; Chaitanya-His Life and Doctrine: 
A study in Vaishnavism; (Bharathiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 
1969 ; pp. 392, Price Rs, 25/- Rev.; IAC Voi 19, No. 3, 1970, 
pp. 50 to 52.): 


In the 26 chapters of the book the author outlines the 
biography of the saint, his God-vision and purity in word; 
thought and deed and his devotion, to the extent of ecstacy to 
Lord Krishna. Personal Bakti to Visnu or Krisna Vasudeva is 
his predominant feature. An account of the 4 traditional per- 
Chaitanya Vaisnava sects, the concerned reformers and their 
works, a history of the conditon of Bengal and Orissa at the time 
of Chaitanya and the teachings and sampradaya propagated by 
him are fully dealt with. 


_ Rao, Dr. K. B. Ramakrishna: Theism of Pre-Classica, 
Samkhya; (Prasaranga, University of Mysore, 1966, pp. xviii, 4721 
Price Rs. 25 (10 or 65 sh); Review; Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, 
Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, page 396.): 


This is a doctoral thesis, giving a succint and connected 
account of the evolution of thought by stages, in the minds of 
scholars of the Samkhya system, showing that the earlier 
Samkhya was, like the Vedanta, theistic unlike the classical 
Sachkhya. The Samkhya ideas expressed in the Upanishads, the 
Puranas, the Caraka Samhita and the Buddha-carita are also 
elucidated in this thesis. 


Venkatachari and Smith, Daniel ; Pancaratra Nool Vilakkam ; 
(Pancaratra Parisodhana Parisad Publications No. 1, Hoe & co., 
Madras, 1967 (available at 93, T. `P. Koil Street, Triplicane, 
Madras-5), Pages 112; Rev.; Brahmavidya, Vol. XXXIII, Pts. 
1 to 4, 1969, pp. 407-409). 


Among the sacred literature of the Hindus, the Agamas inp 
a significant part and they are said to have equal validity with` 
the Vedas. As they are mentioned in the Upanigads and Epics, 
they are very old, representing the three main groups,}Saivd, 
Vaisnava and Sakta, All temple worship in India conforms to the 
ritual set forth in the respective Agamas though, of late, certain 
deviations have crept in due to:varying customs. The chief aim 
of this temple ritual is Mókşa through Bhakti. 
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Yamada Isshi; (Ed.); Karunapundarika, 2 Vols. pp. iii, 287; 
VII 421, 22 pp. London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London, 1968, Price £ 6-6 sh. Agents, Luzac. Rev} 
BSOAB Vol. XXXII, Pt. 3, 1969, pp. 627-622). 


This work, commanding a wide popularity among the 
Buddhists, is a storehouse of myths, stories and concepts, found 
in the early literature of the Buddhists like the Jatakas and 
Avadhanas. Incidents connected with the life of the Buddha 
and his experiences in Samadhi are narrated to show his attention 
to ethics and social welfare, as part of the structure of Buddhism, 
thus disproving the idea that the Buddha was averse to world 
affairs. The work is an important contribution to the history of 
Buddhism. 


Yoroi, Kiyoshi; Ganesagita ; a study, translation with notes, 
and a condensed rendering of the commentary of Nilakantha, 
(Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, xii) pp: xii, 201, The Hague; 
Paris: Mouton, 1968, Price Guilders 28; Rev.; BSOAS, XXXII. 
Pt. 3, 1969, pp. 667) : 


It is a work in 414 stanzas representing matter found in the 
Ganesapurana, said to be a slavish imitation of Bhagavadgita. 
Only, it substitutes Ganesa in places in the Gita where “ Kesava ” 
and other Vaisnavite names occur. Nilakantha’s commentary is 
ably summarised here. 


Banerjee, Dr. P.; Early History of Jainism: (I. A. C. Vol. 19, 
No. 1 January 1970, pp. 5-23.) 


The author traces the history of Jainism in India from the 
time of the founder Risabha Thirtankara to the 5th century A. D, 
Mahavira’s two immediate predecessors Arishtanemi and 
Parsvanatha were also historical personages. Even prior to 
Mahavira jainism flourished and the jains were kuown as 
“Nirgrantha’, Due to royal patronage by the Saisunagas, 
especially by Ajatasatru and his son Udayan and by the Kalinga 
King Karavela, it flourished in India. The schism into two 
sects, Digambara and Svetambara came at the time of Bhadrabahu 
who went to S. India at the time of a famine. He refused to 
accept the canonical collection of the 11. Angas by Sthulabadra 
at the Council at Pataliputra. In fact Dvaraka was the birth 
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place of Arishtanemi and the scene of his missionary activities, 
The main tenets of the religion, its great preachers like 
Kalakacarya, Samanta-badra, Balakapinca, the stupis built and 
other details found in the Hatigumpha inscriptions are well 
portrayed here. 


Barua, P. R.; Buddha, And The Gods; (JASP.; Vol. XIV 
No, 2, 1969, pp. 113 to 128). 


Early Buddhism believes that all the Gods are subordinate 
to the Buddha as they are liable to rebirth, their final release 
being held up by their karma. The Buddha has been described 
as the teacher of Gods and men. The Exalted one asked the 
monk Upavana to stand aside so that the Gods, coming from far 
off distance, may behold him. Sakka and Brahma took 
instructions from him after paying obeisance to him. The truths 
unknown even to the Gods were answered squarely by the Buddha 
as he was the First Cause of all. 


Haq, Muhammad Enamul; Panch-Pir; (JASP, Vol. XV 
No. 2, 1970, PP. 109 to 128). 


The cult of Panch Pir of five Saints is common over Northern 
Indo-Pakistan sub continent. The quintette is collectively held 
sacred as it is said to possess occult powers. The personnel of the 
five varies in various accounts. Homage is paid to the holy five, 
in a prescribed manner, with due devotion, to pray for warding 
off eqidemics like cholera, Smallpox, typhoid, cattle diseases etc. 
The Hindus revere the Panca Kanyās, Ahalya, Draupadi etc. to 
neutralise sins. The practice is slowly disappearing, in the context 
of modern life. 


TIBET 


The Complete works of the Great Masters of the Sa Skya Sect; 
(Complete fac-simile Edition from the Original in 16 volumes- 
Published by the toyo Bunko Tokyo, Japan, Price U.S. $ 500): 


This isa reprint of the original, elaborating if 15 volumes, 
the contribution by five great masters to the aims and principles 
of Sa SKYA sect of Tibetan Buddhism, during'the period vf its 
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glory. It covers a wide field and serves asa thesaurus for the 
study of Lamaism, It includes the doctrines of Buddhism; the 
biographies of eminent ecclesiastics, grammar.of the sanskrit and 
Tibetan languages and the history of the period. It is sure to be 
of immense help to the scholars, Dr. G. Tucci and Prof 
A. R. Stein in furthering the scope of their epoch-making studies 
of Tibetan Buddhism. 


SOCIOLOGY 
INDIA: 


Joshi Lalmani; Stødies In The Buddhistic Culture of India; 
{during the 7th and 8th centuries A. D.); (Motilal Banarasidass, 
Delhi 7, 1967; pp. i-xli + 538, Price Rs. 30/-; ABORI, Vol. L, 
‘Parts I to IV, 1969, pp. 133-135). 


This book presents authenticated materials of the aspects of 
Buddhistic culture in India during the 7th and 8th centuries 
A. D. when some master-minds of ancient India fought tooth and 
nail for the defence of their varying doctrines, Typical examples 
of such savants are Santideva, Dharmakirti, Sāntiraksita, 
Uddyotakara, Kumarila, Sankara, Sankarānangá, Gaudapāäda and 
Nagarjuna. Chinese records, Tibetan annals and archaeological 
references are made use of to egolve á. dependable history of 
Buddhism and the culture of Iùdia during the two centuries. 


Leifer, Walter ; (Of the German Consulate, Bombay), India 
and the Germans; (Shakuntala Publishing House; Rev. Bulletin 


of the Embassy of F.R.G. Vol, XIIL No. 5, March 1971, 
Page 8). 


The book is a well-planned account of 500 years of [ndo- 
Germanic contact in all aspects of social, economic and religious 
fields. A fascinating picture of India as a “ Dreamland of 
Medieval Pilgrims and poets” is painted here based on the 
religious and philosophical literature of India and the successive 
German scholars who made almost a mastery of hem by delving 
into the depths of knowledge enshrined in them, As one in the 
German Consulate in Bombay the author commands a wide 
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knowledge of political relations of India which he has pressed into 
service while writing the book. A fund of information and a wide 
range of topics have been packed in this volume. 


Moore, Charles, A. (Ed.); The Indian Mind (Essentials of 
Indian Philosophy and Culture); Honolulu; East-West Centre 
Press and University of Hawaii Press, 1967, pp. 458, Price 9.50. 
Rev. Philosophy East and West, Vol. XX No. 2, April 1970, 
pp. 183-193.) 


This is a very lengthy and rather highly critical review of the 
Book, which is a collection of papers (now somewhat revised) by 
participants, in the East-West Philosophers Conferences held in 
1939, 1949, 1959 and 1964. The Editor opens the book with his 
excellent essay “The comprehensive Indian Mind.” The papers 
by Raju, T. M. P. Mahadevan, Nikhilananda, S. K. Saxena, 
Malalasekhara, Bhattacarya and Takakusu are specially commen- 
ted upon. In the opinion of the reviewer the best article in the 
ast section is Tarachand’s ‘The Individual in the legal and 
political Thought and [nstitutions of India.” Most of the 
contributors shine better in debate than in expository format. 
The work is a good anthology of topical articles. 


Radhakrishnan, Dr, S.; (Ed.); Mahatma Gandhi. 100 years: 
(Published by Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi- 
Price Rs. 17.50; Rev., JAC, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, October 1969; 


pp. 63 to 65.): 


This is a collection of sixty articles contributed by such 
eminent people as the President of the Indian Republic, Prime 
Minister, Members of the Cabinet, foreign writers, Hindu Sanyasis, 
and Christian missionaries. All aspects of the genius of Gandhi, 
with a special emphasis on his permanent and unique contribution 
to humanity are vividly brought out by the authors. The work 
is an excellent introduction to Gandhiji’s personality and life. 


Sircar, D. C.; Studies in the Society and Administration of 
Ancient and Medieval India; Vol. I Society; (Pages (1), IX, 
321, Calcutta; K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1967, Price Rs. 25- Rev.; 
BSOAS, Vol. XXXII, Pt. 3, 1969, p. 669): 

25 
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It is a collection of essays, written at various periods, by 
distinguished historians. Such topics as Aryanism with special 
reference to Licchavi and Ambactha, Andhra and Karnata, 
Dravidians in ‘North India’ are interestingly dealt with, with an 
anthropological outlook. 


Ghosh, Sachindra Lal; (Editor); The Indo-Asian Culture: 
(Vol. XVI No. 4, October 1969, Published by the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, pp. 79): 


This issue of the journal is mainly devoted to articles on 
Mahatma Gandhi, in view of the fact that 1969 is the centenary 
year. The six articles there contributed by eminent scholars are 
on the following topics: Satyagraha and the Present-day World. 
Economie Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi, What Mahatma Gandhi 
means to Indians Overseas, Gandhi and the caste-system and 
untouchability, Gandhi and Education and Leo Tolstoy and 
Mahatma Gandhi. They highlight Gandm’s pragmatic approach 
to problems of ethical, economic and spiritual interests as having 
a close bearing on political regeneration of India and a humanistic 
approach to problems of life. 


Gokhale, Balkrishna Govind; The Early Buddhist View of 
the State; (JAOS., Vol. 89, No. 3, October-December, 1969, 
Pp. 731 to 738). 


The adventitious and circumstantial manner in which 
Buddhism viewed the State is described here. It is a study of 
the balance of forces between Agfia and Dharma limiting the 
potential despotism of the State to the moral aspect. Thus 
according to the Buddhists the State becomes a moral Institution. 


Perumal, V.; The Tamil {Society. of the Sangam Age; 
(JGJRI; Vol. XXV, Parts I to IV, 1969, pp. 381 to 395) : 


A close study of the Sangam Literature reveals the advanced 
position of Tamil Society in ancient times, The author devotes 
sections here dealing with the Literature, Education, Society, 
marriage customs, morality, religion, culture, athletics, polity, 
economics, commerce, industry and fine arts of the ancient Tamils 
to show that they worked hard, earned well, and spent usefully 
and enjoyed their life, 
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Raghavan. Dr. V.ı ‘On Hindu World’: (Brahmavidya, 
Vol. XXVIII, Pts. 1 to 4, 1969, pp. 284 to 302): 


This article is a critical appraisal of the work ‘ Hindu World’ 
an encyclopedic Survey of Hinduism, by Benjamin Walker, in 
two volumes, printed by George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 
Dr. Raghavan notes with regret a number of facts appearing in 
Walker’s work where he has chosen to detail the misstatement of 
facts about Hindu pantheon, philosophy and rituals with the main 
` intention of subjecting them to easy ridicule. In fact it has 
proved to be similar to the publication by Miss Mayo 
entitled ‘Mother India’ which created quite a stir in the 
minds of the Hindus, The prejudiced view of the author Walker 
about Hindu concepts is regrettable particularly because a 
renowned publisher has published it. 


Sen, Tripura Sankar; Non-violence in Human Relations 
(BRMIC, Vol. XXI, No. 1, January 1970, pp. 14 to 18): 


Among all creatures, the human beings are extremely self- 
centred and are, at the same time, socially and morally conscious. 
If ‘live and let live’ is our watch word and if we wish to 
establish the kingdom of Heaven on earth, we must adhere to 
non-violence, truth and purity of heart. The teachings of Manu, 
of the Mahabharata, of the Buddhists and Jains, of Patanjali, of 
Christian scriptures, of the humanists and romantic poets of 
England, of Thoreau and Tolstoy and of Tagore and Gandhi 
centre round this concept. Pandit Nehru was never tired of 
preaching the doctrine of peaceful co-existence. If the present 
day ordeals of political warfare and ruthless massacres must 
disappear an atmosphere of ahimsa and adherence to truth must; 
be created, failing which humanity will dig its own grave. 


SECTION IV-A: INSTITUTIONS 


Note: Country, subject and name of Institutions arranged in 
alphabetical order ; institutions and their publications 
in italics. 


GENERAL 
CULTURE 


The United Nations Library (New York): 


It was financed by a Ford Foundation Grant of $ 6,200,000 
(Rs. 4.65 crores) in 1959 and was dedicated to the memory of 
Dag Hammerskjoeld on November 16, 1961. Before this, the 
library was housed in the Secretariat building. The new building, 
of which three storeys are underground, can accommodate about 
4,00,000 volumes and seat 300 readers besides the library staff. 
The first basement contains the magazine section with some stack 
and work-space and the other two lower basements contain the 
main book-stacks and the mechanical equipment. The floors 
above are used as the main reading room, reference and loan 
sections—also for the United Nations collections, the administrative ` 
offices and the lobby. The library caters chiefly for the 
permanent missions of member states and their delegations and 
for the Secretariat of the United Nations. Representatives of the 
press and non-Governmental agencies can, however, also consult 
it. Research scholars are permitted to use the specialised 
collections. The library maintains a collection of about 3,00,000 
volumes; books, journals, governmental and inter-governmental 
documents, pamphlets, maps and microfilms. Additions are made 
every year. In character, the library combines the functions of 
an international affairs information bureau with those of a 
research unit in the social sciences. Therefore, subjects like 
International Law, Economics, Social and Political Relations 
receive prominence. The reference section consists of more than 
12,000 volumes in the form of encylopaedias, directories, 
dictionaries, biographies, national bibliographies, press reviews 
collections of treaties, legal codes and constitutions. The Woodrow 
Wilson Collection (received as a gift) has about 12,000 documents 
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and 4,500 books and pamphlets pertaining to the activities of 
League of Nations during World Wars I & II. 


The library receives representative newspapers from many 
nations; from India, three English dailies, viz, The Times of 
India, The Hindu and The Statesman. All the periodical publi- 
cations of the old League of Nations and its specialised agencies. 
are stocked. The Document Reference Section contains about 
20,110 volumes of United Nations publications and about 
14,850 volumes of the publications pertaining to international 
organisations. This section has over 70,000 maps, atlases, 
gazetteers and travel guides. The information files on the flags 
and official seals of almost all countries are available. The 
statistical _ collection includes census reports, budgets, trade 
figures, bank reports and other official economic records from all 
the countries of the world and several non-governmental 
organisations. The audio-visual section maintains microfilms of 
important newspapers, microcards of documents of the Organiza- 
tion of American States and language training tapes and records. 
(I.W.I., dated 29-11-1970.) 


INDIA 
CULTURE 


Dharmarth Endowment Trust Fund: (Srinagar P.O, Jammu 
& Kashmir State) : 


Founded in 1846 by Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji who donated 
5 lakhs of rupees for it. Activities include preservation and 
collection of manuscripts, management of a library of over 6000 
Manuscripts, supervision of Shri Raghunath Sanskrit Maha- 
vidyalaya and Shri Ranbir Sanskrit Research Institute, giving 
higher education in Sanskrit and the teaching of the Vedas, 


Natya Pathagar: (Calcutta) : 


A library in Calcutta devoted to the cause of the theatre and 
allied arts. Contains 4000 books in English, Sanskrit and Bengali 
being the personal collection of the famous actor, Shri Ahindra 


Chowdhury. It is managed by the Ahindra Chowdhury Trust. 
(CNI, January 1971.) 
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Niharika: (The Club of Guzal pictorialists C/o Chitra 
Studio, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad): 


Founded in 1937. Activities cover photographic productions, 
participation in photographic exhibitions and holding of weekly 
meetings for discussions. Holds a library of photographic books, 
- a slide projector, a collection of pictorial family and a movie 
projector. Is affiliated to the Indian Academy of Photography, 
New Delhi and to the Federation of India Photography 
Bangalore. : 


Swadhyaya Mandala and Vedic Research Institute: (Anands 
asram P.O., Pardi, Guzarat) : 


Founded in 1918 at Aundh and shifted later to Pardi. 
Among its activities are critical study of Vedic literature, 
organizing Sanskrit Bhasha Sammelans, conduct of Veda exami- 
nations, collection and preservation of manuscripts, publication 
of books on all aspects of Sanskrit culture, Publications: Nine 
publications of the different Samhitas of the Vedas, translations 
of Mahabharata and Atharva Veda and portions of the other 
Vedas and four Journals in Marathi, Hindi, Guzarathi and English 
one in each. 


Vedic and Sanskrit College: (Mulapet, Nellore) : 


Founded about 90 years ago as a small pathasala, It 
prepares students for Sanskrit and Telugu examinations and 
conducts research on influences of Sanskrit on Telugu -literature. 
It has a library of 2000 books mostly in Sanskrit. Is affiliated 
to the Shri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. 


DRAMA 
Abhyudaya Kala Samiti: (Revenue Colony, Anantapur): 


Founded in 1958 and registered in 1960. Staged dramas 
in raral parts of Rayalasima propagating the various schemes of 
the Five year Plans of the Government of India and of Andhra 
Pradesh. Holds periodical theatrical] competitions of amateur 
societies. Publication: Venkata Prabhu (verses) Abhyudayam 
(Drama), Swami Melakolupu (Poems) Affiliated to the Andhra 
Pradesh Sangeeta Nataka Akademi. 
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HISTORY 


The Lakshminarayana Parisadhana Mandali: (Tilak Road, 
Hyderabad, A.P.): 


Founded in 1922 for collecting inscriptions and old manus- 
cripts from Telengana and for encouraging historical studies and 
research work on Telengana history and publications on the 
above material. Its holdings include a number of palm leaf and 
other manuscripts. Publications: Telengana Inscriptions, Vols. 
Tand II. The story of Shitabkhan (alias Sitapathi), an unknown 
hero of Warrangal. 


MUSIC 
Lok Kala March: (72, Janapath, New Delhi) : 


Founded and registered in 1959 to secure national emotional 
integration through the medium of national songs. Its activities 
cover the creation of a repertoire of national songs for community 
singing and organizing cultural functions in rural and urban 
areas to take art direct to the masses. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Literary House: (Lucknow): 


First founded in 1953 at Allahabad and later moved to 
Lucknow. Mrs. Welthy Fisher, known as the Lady of Literacy 
House started the institution in response to a mandate from 
Mahatma Gandhi who asked her to go to the village and help the 
people there. To-day it has developed into 20 acre complex of 
class rooms, hostels, and auxiliary Buildings, In the 18 years of 
experimentation, Literary House has demonstrated that literacy 
to be effective should be taught in the language of agriculture, 
nutrition, helath and family-planning. This is what is known 
as fucctional literacy which continues to be the bed-rock on 
which the whole superseructure of Literacy House is founded. 
Craft training is an important aspect of Literacy House 
programme as also a Mobile Library. In 1996 Mrs, Fisher 
purchased 75 acres of farm land near Lucknow and established 
the Young Farmers’ [nstitute there. As Mrs. Fisher observes : 
“ We don’t want only to educate the villagers. We want them 
to put that education to work at bettering their lives.” 
(American Reporter, 21-4-1971). 


SECTION IV-B: SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 


INDIA 
CULTURE : 


Lakshmanan Chettiar: (Pseud: “ Somalay ’—Somalay 
House, Nerkuppai, Ramanathapuram District, Tamil, Nadu, 


India) : 


Born 11-2-1921. Education:, B.A. (1941); Diploma, 
Horniman College of Journalism, Bombay (1947); member of 
various scholarly societies; founder-member, International 
Association of Tamil, Research, Madras; member of A World 
Association of Writers-Asiatic Society, Calcutta, Indian Council 
‘of World Affairs, New Delhi, Kalakshetra, Madras etc., Travelled. 
around the world in 1948-49 visiting U. K., Western Europe, 
Czechoslovakia, U.S.A., Australia, Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon 
and Burma; has travelled intensively throughout India ; Public 
Relations Officer, Annamalai University 1955-58; Section 
President, International Conference-Seminar of Tamil Studies, 
Madras, 1968; President, Tamil Writers’ Association, Madras, 
1965 etc. Is considered one of the foremost writers of travel 
books in Tamil; has reviewed and translated books for USIS; 
has delivered a series of lectures on U.S.A. for U.S.LS., Madras : 
Collected rare manuscripts for Department of Tamil, Travancort 
University (1953); was chiefly responsible for compiling the firse 
Bibliography of Tamil books for the Sahitya Akademi, (1954) ; 
has published and edited a number of books, monographs and 
brochures in English and Tamil besides contributing articles. To 
mention a few: Folklore of Tamil Nadu, Chettiar Charities in 
Education: Chettinadum Tamilum (Tamil); Valarum Tamil 
A Series of books on Travel (Tamil); eight volumes of District 
Encyclopaedias of Tamil Nadu (Tamil); five more await publi- 
cation ; a biography of Mahamahopadhya Kathiresa Chettiar. 
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DANCE 


Chinna, Satyam Vempati (Madras) : 


Born in 1929; teaches the Kuchipudi dance art in his 
Kuchipudi Art Academy at Madras, Brought up in Kuchipudi 
village ; he received his training from Tadepalli Perayya Sastri 
and Vedantam Lakshminarayana Sastri. Notable among Satyam’s 
students are Ratna Papa Chandrakala, Shobha and Padma. 
{I.W.I. dated 17~1-1971, p. 11). 


Krishnan Nair (Tripanitura, Cochin); 


Born in 1914; famed Katakali artiste. A disciple of Guru 
Chandu Panicker, he caught the eye of poet Vallathol who 
brought him to Kalamandalam as one of its first students. There 
he received training under masters like Guru Kunchu Kurup. His 
portrayal of Pūtana (the demoness who suckled Krishna and was 
killed by him) earned him the title of Patana Krishnan Nair. 
A winner of Sangeet Natak Akademy award and the Padma Shri, 
he has performed all over India and abroad. Krishnan Nair is 
the head of the head of the Department of Kathakali at the 
R. L. V. School of Fine Arts in Tripunitura, near Cochin. His 


wife, Kalyanikutty Amma, is a reputed Mohiniattam artiste. 
(IWI, 17-1-1971). 


DRAMA: 


Sastry, S. M. Y. (Bombay) : 


Born in 1913; was educated at Waltair and in Madras. 
After a brief spell with All India Radio, he joined the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation in 1945. Ten years later he was promoted 
to Deputy Municipal Commissioner. He has acted as Municipal 
‘Commissioner a number of times. Sastry is keenly interested in 
the development of the Telugu stage, has written many one-act 
and full-length plays. He is President of the Shanmukhananda 
Fine Arts and Sangeetha Sabha, Bombay. (IWI, 17-1-197 1). 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
INDIA 


Agarwal Kedar Nath (Banda U. P.): 


Contemporary Hindi poet Born in 1910; Age 60. Education 
at Allahabad University: M. A, B.L., Govt. advocate by 
profession. His 60th birth-day was recently celebrated by 
eminent Hindi writers all over India. Philosophically inclined to 
the school of Socialist realism; he is one of the authors of 
historical change in Hindi poetry. From lyrical pastoral to 
political satire his poetry was a wide sweep. Kedar is a strong 
bridge between the romantic -cum-mystic and progressive 
movements, the two prominent historical phases of the first half 
of the 20th century. Publications: Neend-ke-Badal (Clouds of 
sleep); Yug-ki-Ganga (the Ganga of the Age); Lok-aur-Alok (The 
People and Light); Phoal Natim, Rang Balti Hain (Not the 
flowers but their colours speak); Aag-Ka-Aaina (The Mirror of 
Fire); Samay Samay Par „From Time to Time), CNI, 
Septr. 1970). 


Gorakpurt Firaq ; (Bombay): 


Eminent contemporary Urdu poet; his father was a scholar 
of Persian and Urdu and a poet too, Firaq’s life has been full of 
trials and hardships, which however did not frustrate him but 
impelled him to “ paint a world of beauty and love of his own 
conception and to make Nature speak of itself as though it were 
an embodiment of both human spirit and virtues.” His know- 
ledge and critical appreciation of English literature, made him 
rise above the tradition and orthodoxy of Urdu literature and 
break new ground. His real debt is to Wordsworth and Shelly. 
Often, during conversation in an intimate circle he tends to 
celapse into a comparison of his poems with those in English 
literature that inspired them and points out his superiority over 
them. His love of beauty in both idolising and idealising it; 
his fondness of nature in:true Wordsworthian fashion, making it 
speak both for itself and man; his ecstasy, his despair, his 
frustration; his mixture of Urdu and Hindi diction; his original 
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and refreshing use of metaphors; his enjoyment as well as fear 
of the night; his treatment of the theme of the beloved; his 
relish of her charms even in her absence; his laments and 
complaints, in short, the entire stock-in-trade of an eminent poet— 
bear unmistakable marks of Indian, Persian and Western culture 
on the one side and Hindi, Urdu, Persian and English literature 
on the other. Won the Bharathiya Jnanpith award of 
Rs. 1,00,000 for 1969 for his ‘Gul-e-Naghma’ (‘The flower of 
Melody”). Z. W. I., dated 29-11-1970). 


MUSIC 
Kabra Damodar Lal (Jodhpur): 


Noted Sarod player: bora 1926; son of the late G. L. 
Kabra, a brilliant sitarist of his time, he is one of the favourite 
disciples of Ustad Ali Akbar Khan. He is a member -of the 
Rajasthan Sangeet Natak Akademi and the Principal of Rashtriya 


Kala Mandal, Jodhpur. He has participated in several national 
sammelans, (I.W.I., dated 28-3-1971). 


Krishnamurthy, Nedanuri (Secunderabad) : 


Born in 1927; a vocalist of repute. He joined the 
Vijayanagaram Music College in 1940, took a five-years course 
in theory and practice under the late Dwaram Narasinga Rao. 
Nedanuri owes a great deal to Dr. S. Pinakapani. the musicologist» 


He is now Principal of the Government College of Music and 
Dance, Secunderabad. (I.W.I., 17-1 -1971). 


Krishna, Balamurali, M. (Vijayawada): 


Born in 1930; is a gifted though controversial musician. A 
disciple of Pasupalli Ramakrishnayya Pantulu of Vijayawada, he 
gaye his first public performance when he was only nine years 
old. Since then he has given concerts not only in many Indian 
centres, but also in Malayasia, Ceylon and Singapore. Balamurali 
is also a composer—he has composed kritis in Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Tamil. He is a player on the Violin, Viola, mridangam 
and kanjira, Gifted with a pleasing voice, he is perhaps the 
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only Carnatic musician who is also a playback singer. Balamurali 
is Principal of the College of Music and Dance, Vijayawada. 
Recently he was nominated as Asthana Vidwan of Tirupathi 
Devasthanam. (J.W.J., 17-1-1972). 


Raghava Rao, Vijaya (Delhi) : 


Born in 1925: is proficient in varied fields—as musician, 
dancer, composer and choreographer. He has composed music 
for a number of films, including M. F. Husain’s Through the Eyes 
of a painter and Mrinal Sen’s Bhuvan.Shome. He is a gifted 
Hindustani flutist. Rao was awarded the Padma Shri in 1970. 
He is today Director of Music, Films Division (.W.J. 17-1-1971). 


PHILOSOPHY 


Amar-Mnnij, Shri Upadhyaya: (Narnaul Former Patiala 
State): 


Born 1906 ; was initiated into the order of monks at the age 
of 15 as a disciple of Shri Prithvichandraji Maharaj of Swetambar 
Sthanakvasi faith, He was given every opportunity for further 
studies and for the development of his mind because his:preceptor 
saw the latent qualities of his mind. He has deep knowledge of 
the old scriptures. He developed into a prolific writer and a poet 
besides being a outstanding religious teacher. His approach to 
religion was progressive but in conformity with the basic 
tenets of Jainism. His progressive views developed into 
an integral part of his mission, raising a crusade against the 
orthodoxy, which had started to sap vital sinews of society. He 
has been a dedicated devotee of unity in society and well-being of 
all people. Asa true devotee, he does not recognise the barriers 
of caste, creed and status. Like a true Jain, he bears no malice 
or attachment towards anyone and bears true humanitarian 
feelings towards all human beings. This has been translated in his 
daily life. His stories, poems, biographical sketches and critical 
essays on religion and patriotism bear the strong imprint of his 
forceful personality. (JWI, 11-4-1971.) 
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Maharaj, Muni Shri Punyavijayji1 (Bombay): 


Has completed 62 years of renunciated life; is the author 
and editor of a number of learned treatises on Jain literature and 
philosophy. He is an authority on the Agamas, the basic texts 
of the Jains. The title of Agama Prabhakar (Illuminator of the 
Jain canon) has been conferred on him. His contribution to 
Jain studies is repesentative of the best in Oriental learning. His 
life is dedicated to scholarship. His research methodology has 
special characteristics. He does not draw conclusions but 
continues to gather and provide fresh data. He has also made 
a notable contribution to Indian literature by rearranging palm- 
leaf and paper manuscripts of Sanskrit, Prakrit and old Gujarati, 
found in different Jain Bhandars. To many of the old 
manuscripts, he has given important new readings. The reorgani- 
zation of Bhandars at different places in Gujarat, Saurashtra and 
Rajasthan is a silent but a lasting service. In spite of his varied 
literary activities, his duties as a monk to the common men who 
approach him for devotion and knowledge are scrupulously 
carried out. He was the President of the Prakrit and Jainism 


section of the 2lst Sessions of the All India Oriental Conference. 
(IWI, 11-4-1971.) 


Maharaj Shri Deshbhushan Acharya: (Kothali— Belgaum 
District) ; 


Occupies a place of pre-eminence in the religious leadership 
of Digambar Jains by his remarkable austerity and scholarship. 
Born at Kothali, he entered ascetic order at Kunthalgiri at the 
age of 16 with the blessings of Shri Jaikirti Maharaj while he was 
on a religious pilgrimage to Sametshikhar, This gave him an 
opportunity for a thorough and deep study of the holy texts. 
Later, he engaged himself in writing commentaries of the holy 
texts in Marathi and Hindi. He has made it a mission of his 
life to carry the message—of Lord Mahavir to far-off places. 
With this basic aim, he has toured India on foot delivering 
discourses, which lay great strees on the key principles of 
non-violence and non-attachment and their application in 


everyday life for betterment of Society, universal brotherhood 
and universal peace. 
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RELIGION 
Anandamayi Ma (E. Bengal): 


Born in 1896; known as Nirmala Devi in her childhood. 
She is credited with several miracle which perhaps explain the 
implicit faith of her followers. She does not seek support for any 
Movement or mission. Yet she enjoys tremendous popularity 
and has ashrams at many places—Varanasi, Delhi and Brindavan 
being the main centres. Her devotees consider her a divine 
incarnation. (J.W.J., dated 21-3-1971). 


Baba Satya Sai (Puttaparthi, Anantapur District): 


45 years old. Left his parental home at Puttaparthi, 
Anantapur district, Andhra Pradesh, at the age of 13, saying: 
“I am Sai Baba. I shall not remain here any longer. My 
devotees are calling me.” (Sai Baba, the saint of Shirdi, through 
his message of love and compassion, commands a large following 
in the country to this day). The cornerstone of Satya Sai Baba’s 
teachings are satya (truth), dharma (the law of righteousness), 
shanti (peace) and prema (love). He lays no claim to a long 
period of penance or realisation, but advises his followers to hold 
bhajan meetings and chant the name of God to bring about 
a spiritual awakening among the people. News of his miracles 
has gained him a large following in recent years and Satya 
Sai Baba has utilised his popularity to serve the cause of social 
welfare by establishing educational institutions and hospitals. 
Characteristic of his spiritual outlook is this pronouncement of 
his: “Our life is like a tree. Faith in God is the root of the 
tree. Our relations are its branches, The intellect is like 
a fragrant flower. Its fruit is bliss. The juice of that fruit 
is character. When the root is not good, the tree will not yield 
fruits or flowers; it will become just fire wood. Faith in God 
and character are vital for our life, Otherwise, life is in vain. 
(I.W.I., dated 23-1-1971.) 


Variar, Sri Kripananda (Madras) ! 


Now in his mid sixties, has through eloquent lectures on 
religious classics done his mite to check the spread of atheism. He 
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establishes immediate rapport with his listeners, through his 
elegant language and persuasive appeal peppered with witty 
comments on current domestic political events. A devotee of 
Muruga, Sri Variar is well versed in religious studies. Bornina 
family of eleven children at Kangeyanallur near Vellore, Tamij 
Nadu, he learnt the rudiments of Tamil culture under his father 
Mallayyadas Bhagavathar. He also learnt to play the Veena 
under Thennadam Varadachari. He received initiation at the 
hands of Sri Easana Sivacharya. He has made a deep study of 
Tiruppugazh, Tirukkural, Thevaram and other Saivite literature. 
He publishes a journal called Thiruppugazh Amritham. He has 
received titles from Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi, the Jeer of 
Ahobila Mutt, the Dharmapuram and Madurai Adheenam and 
Swami Sivananda of Rishikesh. (I.W.I. dated 21-3-1971). 


SECTION VI: ARTS AND CRAFTS 


JAVANESE SHADOW PUPPETS — THE CRAFTSMEN AND 
THE ARTIST. 


In the making of a shadow puppet of the fine workmanship 
of, for example, Kresna, two and sometimes three different kinds 
of craftsmen and an artist are involved. The first is the man 
who prepares the hide-Javanese shadow puppets are made of 
animal hide, usually that of the buffalo. (Such materials as 
cardboard and plastic have also been used). The second is the 
penatah, the man who fashions the puppet and cuts out the inner 
perforations, and the third is the gilder, though the gilding is. 
probably sometimes done by the artist. There is also one other 
craftsman who is concerned in the completing of a shadow 
puppet, but he does not work on the actual hide. He prepares 
the horn for the central support and the manipulating sticks, 
Finally, there is the artist, the penjungging. The preparation 
of the hide is particularly important. Only a man who has 
considerable knowledge of the properties of hide and is proficient 
in the techniques of making it into parchment, will be able to 
meet the individual requirements of the cutter, the artist and the 
gilder. In the description of the treatment the hide undergoes, 
there is a marked difference in the nature of some operations, in 
their sequence and in the Jength of time each one takes, First 
the hide must be dried thoroughly. Usually it is stretched tightly 
over a frame, so that it will not pucker, and left to dry in the 
sun. When it is dry the hair is scraped or rubbed off after the 
hide has been soaked ın water. With this last method the hide 
must again be put in the sun to dry. According to some 
descriptions, when the hide has been properly prepared it should 
be translucent and of a pale ivory colour. To achieve this all 
the fat in the hide itself must be removed. This is done by 
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soaking the hide in a solution of lime and water for varying 
lengths of time. This is said to be the best means by which these 
desirable features will be obtained, though smoking is reputed to 
be another. 


In the course of its preparation the hide is rubbed down 
sometimes more than once, with leaves which have an abrasive 
surface’ or some other substance. This process is not only to 
make it smooth, but also to bring the hide to the thickness 
required, which differs according to the size of the puppet. It can 
also vary slightly on different parts of a puppet. For example, 
the puppet of Arjuna is less than one-sixteenth of an inch thick 
all over, whereas large puppets like Kumbakarna are about one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick with an increase of approximately 
another sixteenth on the face and head. Javanese shadow 
puppets are usually said to be made of leather. This term is 
incorrect. The material is parchment. At no time is the hide 
treated with tannic acid or any of the mineral salts which are 
used to make hide into leather. Another important difference 
between parchment and leather is that light can penetrate the 
former but not the latter. This parchment, when prepared by a 
skilled craftsman, is durable, unaffecfed by changes in climate 
and temperature, and impervious to attack by insects. The 
penatah, who cuts out the puppet from the hide and who does 
the inner perforations must have a piece of parchment that is 
flexible but firm to handle, and of the right texture, so that 
the small metal chisels will make a clean cut through it and 
leave no furry edges. Because it is primarily the features of 
the face of a puppet that establish the nature of the person it 
represents, a sharp edge to a perforation is essential. It is 
also necessary because the thickness of the cotton cloth of the 
screen does not make for a hard shadow. To perforate the hide 
the penatah may use between fifteen and thirty chisels, each of 
which has a differently shaped cutting edge. He lays the 
piece of parchment flat on a wooden block, then either traces 
the new puppet and all the inner details from a model placed 
on the parchment, or draws the whole thing from memory. He 
uses a wooden mallet to drive the edge of the chisel through 
the material. This is .a craft in which the Javanese penatah 
excels, There is nothing haphazard in the way he uses his 
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chisels. -Each:cnt is related to the one next to it with 
a precision that is not. found in the work of craftsmen in other 
countries where the same technique is used on shadow puppets. 
And in no other country, not even in Bali, is such beautiful 
lace-like work done on shadow puppets. (Work even more 
delicate than that on these puppets is to be found on a few 
wayang purwa shadow puppets in museums in Holland.) The 
artist’s and the gilder’s needs are related to the nature of the 
paint and the gold leaf, and the method of applying them. They 
must have 4 flawless surface on which neither the paint nor the 
gold leaf will flake off or crack and which will not be affected 
by the moisture in the paint or the size for the gold leaf. For 
this, they require parchment that is free from all blemishes— 
such as scars produced by insects that bore into animal hide 
to lay their eggs—and above all, from which all the inner 
fat has been eliminated. The test of the latter is the translucency 
and the pale ivory colour. The artist’s basic palette consists 
of black, white and the three primary colours, red, yellow and 
blue; his full palette, of perhaps sixteen different colours. 
In painting a puppet he works systematically. He applies the 
colours according to fixed rules whereby an accumulation of 
like colours is avoided, for example, red must be next to green 
not blue, yellow to blue, not to green. He follows an established 
method of gradation of each colour where it is appropriate 
and uses black hatching or a black or coloured stipple over 
the paint where usage decreaesit. The puppet is painted 
identically on both sides, thus making it opaque. For neither 
the penatah nor the artist is there any scope for individual 
expression. Each must follow the rules associated with his 
work in the making of a shadow puppet. 


When a puppet has been painted, gilded and varnished, the 
arms are attached, either by means of small bone pivots or 
plant fibres, and the central support and the manipulating sticks 
are fitted. These are made by a worker in horn, usually that 
of the buffalo. The born is cut to the size required, filed 
and rubbed down, the piece for the long central support being 
bent by heat to whatever shape is necessary. This is split down 
its length, except for the part which serves as a handle. The 
puppet is inserted into the split and tied tightly between two 
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pieces of horn in three or four places. The manipulating sticks 
are usually attached with plant fibres to the palms of the 
puppet’s hands. At the lower end of each stick there is a slight 
‘swelling which is known as ‘ the drop of water.’ This is presumable 
to give the dalang an additional grip, though horn can be 
handled by a sweating hand without its slipping too much. 


(Reproduced from “ Javanese Shadow Puppets” 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum) 


SECTION VII: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 


A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF THE OBOE IN INDIA? 
Nazir A. Jairazbhoy 


The oboe? is widely disseminated throughout India and 
occurs in many forms, conical or cylindrical, with or without a 
pirouette, with seven to twelve holes, and with significant 
variation in size, The variety of contexts in which the instrument 
is found suggests considerable antiquity for its use. There is, 
however, a great deal of evidence to support the view that it was 
. introduced into India by the Muslims, probably not much more 
than six hundred years ago. 


In North India and Pakistan the instrument is generally 
called shahnai (Sanai, shenai, sonat, etc), but it is also known as 
surnay or surn@, mohori or mahuri (in Orissa), prpahi (in Bihar), 
pipori (in Gujarat), and so on, In South India it is usually known 
as nagasvara(m) (nagasura, n@gasara, nadasvara), while the 
smaller version with its rather obvious name, mukhavina (lit 
mouth ving), has largely been replaced by the Western clarinet. 


In their most extreme forms there is very little resemblance 
between the shaknat and the magasvara. Besides the obvious 





1. The term India is here used in the broader sense to include Pakistan 
and the other peripheral areas which have cultural affinities. The 
terms North and South India refer to regions which are not precisely 
delineated by political boundaries, there being & fairly broad 
ambivalent zone stretching across the country, roughly from 
Southern Maharashtra in the West to Southern Orissa in the East, 
where elements of both North and South Indian culture are to be 
found. 

2. Oboe is used here as in the Hornbostel-Sachs classification: " The 
pipe has a double reed of concussion lamellae” (1961:27). Some of 
the Indian oboes, particularly those of Orissa, actually have 


a quadruple reed. 
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difference in size and shape, the shahnai is generally fashioned 
from one piece of wood, whereas the nggasvara has a separate, 
detachable bell. In spite of its cylindrical outward appearance, 
the shahnai has a conical bore like the n@gasvara. The shahnai 
has a pirouette and thus requires a blowing technique different 
from that of the n@gasvara. The shahnai has seven finger holes 
and one thumb hole, whereas the nggasvara has twelve holes— 
eight in front and two on each side. 


Between: these two extremes. there are a great number of 
oboe-type instruments in India, many having brass bells and brass 
sections below the mouthpiece. For instance, a »@gasvara type 
was found in Hubli, Mysore State, which clearly has a pirouette, 
while a more sophisticated shahnai without a pirouette is used in 
North Indian classical music.? In the orchestra of the Kota tribe 
in the Nilgiri Hills, South India, an instrument similar to the 
shahnai is used, while in Orissa some mohoris in many ways 
resemble more closely the nagasvara, having a detachable bell and 
being somewhat larger than the common shahnai. This indicates. 
that the shahnai and the nagasvara types are not exclusively 
confined to North and South India respectively. 


THE SHAHNAI 


The word shahnai is said to be derived from shah (‘large ’) 
plus may or nai (a ‘teed,’ < pipe.’ ‘fiute’). The instrument is, 
at present, used in three main contexts (although these contexts. 
overlap considerably in North India.) 


(1) In the naubat,* as one of the leading instruments. The 
naubat is the type of music played at the gateways (naqar-khana 
or naubat-khana) of palaces and mausoleums at fixed hours of 
the day. It could also herald the arrival and departure of 
visiting dignitaries, and it is probable that the naubat tradition 





3. Llustrations of the shahnaz used in classical music can be seen on 


some of Bismillah Khan’s record covers, for instance, HMV EALP 
1254, ALP 2312, and ASD 2446, 


4, The naubat orchestra is depicted in a number of Indian miniature 
paintings (See e.g., Fox Strangways 1914:p1.6; Thomas 1956:p1.184). 
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was introduced into India before the Mogul period.’ We know 
of the existence of nauba and its association with the surnay 
in Arabia as far back as the tenth tentury a.D.’ 


In the Ain-e-Akbari written at the end of the sixteenth 
century, the ‘shahnai is described as the Indian equivalent of the 
Persian surnay (Allami 1948 : 270), thus connecting it with the 
tradition that seems to extend from the Middle East to South 
East Asia and into China During this period the naubat 
orchestra was very large and consisted of : 


18 damama ‘large kettle drums’ 

20 pairs of maga@va ‘smaller kettle drums’ 

4 duhul ‘cylindrical or barrel-shaped drums ’ 

no less than 4 garna ‘long trumpets’ 

9 surna@y ‘oboes’ of both Persian and Indian types , 
some nafir ‘ smaller trumpets’ l 
2 sing(@) ‘brass horns’ resembling cow’s horns 

3 pairs of sang (jhanjh?) ‘cymbals’ 


This ensemble required some sixty or seventy musicians 
{Allami 1927 : 53-54). The instruments used in this tradition 
and the music played were, as Captain Day put it seventy years 
ago, unique in India (Day 1891 : 96).’ 


At present the maubat is found only occasionally in India, 
and the orchestra is much smaller. One such orchestra is found 
at the shrine of Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti in Ajmer, Rajasthan. 
This naubat tradition appears to extend into the Hindu religious 
sphere and similar orchestras are also found at the gateways 
to temples, for instance at the Amba Devi temple in Kolhapur, 


5. For a discussion of Nauba in Arabia (see Farmer 1929:153, 154). 

6. Macedonian, zurla (de Hen 1960.57.73); Turkish, zurna; Arabic, 
zamr and surna (also suryansi); Iraqi, zurn% (?); Persian, sorna 
(surnay); Afghanistani, sornaz: North Indian, shahnai; South Indian | 
nagasvara; Sinhalese, horana(va) ; Burmese, hné; Javanese, sruni ; 
Atjeh, srune ; Batak, sarune; Dayak, serunai ; Cambodian, sralai ; 
Malayan, sernai; Sumatran, sruné; Chinese, suoonah (Sachs 
1923:155-57). 

7. Attheend of the sixteenth century, the tunes played by this 
orchestra were not Indian but Persian and there is a special 
reference to Khwarizmite tunes (Allami 1927: 53. 54). 
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Maharashtra, where the shahnai sur (drone shahna@i), nagara 
and dholak are present. 


(2) In folk dances and at festivals: Throughout Northern 
India the shaknāt is also used in various folk dances, marriage 
ceremonies and processions. In many ways these orchestras 
closely resemble the naubat orchestra which at times was also 
employed for processions. The shahndai is frequently accompanied 
by a nagara (or nagara) and dhol or dholak (compare duhul 
in many folk contexts. , Like the surnzy in the Near and Middle 
East, the loud and penetrating tone of the shahnai well suits 
it for use out-of-doors. In Bihar, for instance, there are 
professional or semi-professional groups such as the nacant 
and the satva, which consist of dancers, usually two, and an 
instrumetal group composed of a skahyai, a dhol and a nagara, 
The watva are hired for weddings and other festivities (Uppal 
1959 :30). The Brokpa, an Indo-Germanic tribe on the South 
Eastern slopes of the Himalayas in upper Kashmir, employ a 
similar orchestra for their weddings and processions. As an 
accompanying instrument for folk dances, the shahnai is found 
almost throughout India. in Bengali-speaking Assam, the dance 
of the new bride, bau nac, in which it is accompanied bv the 
dholak (Neog 1959 : 10); in Kashmir, a boy’s dance bacca naghma, 
which includes the dholak and several other instruments (Rasika 
1959 : 43); in Maharashtra, a dance of martial nature, kalz, accom- 
panied by the dhol (Paranijpe 1959 :47); and in Gujarat, a stick 
dance, ras, associated with Krishna and the Gopis, accompanied 
by the dholak (Banwari 1959:33), These examples, by no means 
exhaustive, reveal the extent to which the Shahnai, together with 
its accompanying drums, has penetrated into and been absorbed 


by folk traditions of the Hindus since the Muslim conquest of 
India. 


(3) In classical music, The shahnai has recently been accepted 
in North Indian (Hindustani) classical music. It maintains its 


LN 
8. Sachs refers to the Indian drone 
the present writer’s knowledge, 
primarily in South India. 
counterpart. 
9. ABrokpa orchestra was photog 
more than thirty years ago. 


Oboe as sruti (Sachs 1940:230). To 
Sruit refers to the tonic or drone 
The term sur (svara) is its North Indian 


taphed by the late Dr. A. A. Bake 
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ndividuality in that it forms part of a small, inseparable group, 
the shahnai party, consisting of two, three or even more shahnats- 
of which at least one supplies the drone (sur)-and a pair of small 
kettle drums, which seem to have several names: dukar-tikar, 
duggi and khurdak (being perhaps the most common). The drums 
resemble the tabla pair used in nearly all other contexts of North 
Indian classical music today, except that they are usually played 
with sticks, not with the fingers. The shahnai used in classical 
music appears to be longer, more elegant and sophisticated than 
the folk instrument. 


THE NAGASVARA 


In South India the. »zgasvara is also found in three principal 
contexts, and its role is in many ways similar to that of the 
shahnai in North India." 


(1) In daily temple worship. In Madras State, the instru- 
ments of the temple musicians include nagasvara, otte (‘the drone 
wagasvara’) the slightly barrel-shaped of cylindrical wooden drum, 
javil, and the cymbals karatala. The music is played by the 
Nattuvanar caste, which has a very low standing in the com- 
munity." Within the temple, the very sound of the nagasvara 
is thought to be auspicious, mangalavadya, and thus to be more 
important than the music that is being played which is generally 
South Indian classical music, but played in a unique style. The 
music, being subordinate to the demands of the ceremony, may be 


interrupted frequently and suddenly. 





10. The saubat tradition was apparently not entirely unknown in South 
India, as is suggested by the existence of drum stations, called. 
nagara manjapa (nagara being one of the principal drums of the 
naubat), between Srivilliputtur and Madurai deep in South India. 
These drum stations were built to inform the ruler at Madurai, 
Tirumalai Nayaka, that the religious worship at Srivilliputtur had 
ended, so that he could partake of his noonday meal, The informa- 
tion apparently travelled about fifty miles in five minutes (Samba- 
moorthy 1954-333-34). 

11. The word seems to be derived from the Sanskrit naja, ‘actor, 
dancer, mime.’ 

13- Inetrict Hindu society it is considered unclean for the lips and 


2 


-anlfva te come in direct contact with any object, 
$8 
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(2) In folk dance and festivals, The nagasvara is also used 
at weddings, folk dances and other celebrations where auspicious 
sounds are considered desirable. There are several South Indian 
bands comparable to those in North India, for instance, the 
nagasvaram band, periya mejam, the folk orchestra naiyanté 
melam, which accompanies folk dances such as the hobby harse 
dance (Sambamoorthy 1958-302), and the Coorgi folk musicians 
who provide the music at Coorgi weddings. The Coorgi orchestra 
resembles the orchestra of the Kota tribe further South in the 
Nilgiri Hills, with the difference that the Coorgi oboe resembles 
the na@gasvara while the Kota oboe is much smaller and resembles 
the shahnai of North India.® The Coorgi oboe is called olaga 


and their drums, golu, appear to be of both the tavii and 
dholak types. 


(3) In classical music. Relatively recently the sagasvara 
has been accepted as an instrument suited to classical music 
in South India. Curiously enough, the complete nagasvara 
group which includes the offs drone and the drum tavil remains 
intact, while the mridanga(m), ‘a-double-conical drum of quite 
different construction generally accompanies the voice and the 
other melody instruments used in classical music. 


NAGASVARA AND SORNAY 


Like the shahnai, the nagasvar@_can {also be linked with 
the surnay tradition, as follows! 


1. The nagasvara generally resembles other instruments 
in the surnay tradition. There are some indications 
that the differences between the nagasvare and the 
shahna@i, sometimes so obvious, are not always 80 
pronounced. 

2, 


From textual references} it would appear that the 
nagasvara does not datejearlier than the fifteenth century 


(Raghavan 1949 : 158)—well after the Muslim conquests 
in India. 


43. Itisinteresting that the ceremonial dress} of both the Kota end 
Coorgi musicians resembles some of the North Indien e.stumee, 
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3. The use of oboe-type instruments in weddings and other 
festivals throughout North and South India is also 
found outside India (Sachs 1940 : 248~-49),"4 and is linked 
generally with thc surnay tradition. 


4. Linguistically, nagasvara is not far removed from surnay. 
The basic difficulty is the correlation of naga with nay 
since svara and sur are often interchanged, e.g., the 
trapezoidal zither, svaramandala in India, is called 
surmandat in Pakistan, This is in fact brought out 
by the variants of n@gasvara in some of the South 
Indian languages n@gasura and nagasara. 


The usual etymology from the Sanskrit naga, meaning 
‘snake ‘ is not convincing, as the instrument has no connection 
with snakes at the present time. Supporting references are 
scarce and the snake charmer’s instrument is not generally 
known by this term today, except in Orissa where it is called 
wagesvara (Sharma 1960; 43). The few references which do 
associate the ma@gasvara with snakes, may well be reading the 
association through the name of the instrument. 


The characteristic snake charmer’s instrument, punei in North 
India, makuti in South India, is not an oboe but a double clarinet 
type of instrument. Each of its two pipes has carved from its wall 
at one end a percussion lamella, i.e., a single reed. The 
ends with the reed are inserted inside a bottle-shaped gourd 
which acts as an airchamber. One pipe supplies the drone, 
and other—which has finger holes-the melody. There is virtually 
no connection between this instrument and the nagasvara either 
in appearance or in the context of occurrence. 


It appears that some South Indian scholars have been 
disturbed by the fact that the name #agasvara bears no sabe 
to the present use of the instrument and they have attempts 
to foist the name a@dasvara (nada being ‘sound,’ ‘tone’ in 





w Sachs refers to an ensemble called ab? baladi (Egyptian ?) which 
plays at weddings and circumcision processions. It consists of 
three oboes, a pair of kettle drams, nagrazan, and a cylindrical 


drum, tabl baladi. 
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Sanskrit) upon this instrument, an attempt that does not seem 
to have succeeded.& 


There is, however, another name for the South Indian 
oboe and its music, s@yanam, which is often used in a slightly 
derogatory sense. The Madras Tamil Lexicon gives the variant, 
nayaka cinnam-cinnam being the category of pierced instru- 
ments—for the m@gasvara. ‘Nai’ also occurs ia maiyanti mejam, 
the designation for the folk nagasvara orchestra. Thus, it 
seems possible to argue that ‘naga’ could have been derived 
from ‘ nay‘ perhaps through the intermediate stage of ‘ nayaha’. 


5. The magasvara is nearly always accompanied by the 
double-faced drum, tavil, which has been connected with the 
North Indian ghol and thus with the Persian duhul. It has 
been transcribed as dhavul (White 1957144). The cylindrical 
wooden body of the avi] has two skins which are stretched 
over hoops and laced on to the wooden frame with thongs. 
There is a strap around the middle which is probably used 
for tuning purposes. In playing, it is struck on one side 
with a stick, and on the other with the hand—the fingers 
being reinforced by narrow cloth bandages. Further evidence 
of the connection with North India is provided by the painting 
entitled dhol in Captain Day’s work, which resembles not the 
‘common North Indian dhol or gholak, but, the South Indian 
tavil, It may have been from this source that Popley obtained 
the description of the dhol as the wedding drum of India— 
a description that further fits the éavil rather than the dhol 
(Popley 1950: 125). From appearance it would seem unlikely 
that the common North Indian dhol and the zavi are related } 
however, the zavil may possibly be related in structure to one 
-of the many varieties of the dhol, e.g., dholak, dholks, ghalgi 
etc., or to one of the folk instruments where the word ghol is 
used seemingly to indicate a general category, e.g., shia dhol, 
Ghak dhol, jay dhol etc. 





15. Raghavan (1949:158) has established quite convincingly that the 
name nadasvara is not supported by the historical evidence. 

16. This information was given by Dr. J. R. Marr. In his paper 
(1949:158), Raghavan mentions the name nāyasam by which ths 
nagasvara is sometimes known, but presents the Opinion that the 
word nayanam is derived from naga cinnam. 
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From the etymological standpoint, tavil can be more easily 
conneeted with the Near and Middle Eastern tabl, which appears 
in North India as the fabla. 1n North India, however, tabla 
Tefers to a pair of drums and there is certainly no connection 
between these and the nearly cylindrical tavil. 


If the nagasvara and the tavil are accepted as belonging to 
the surn@y tradition, there are two possibilities for their intro- 
duction into South India. Of course, they may have been 
éarried into South India by wandering groups of dancers and 
musicians from North India, not unlike the »atvas of Bihar. 
In this case, the drum éavil may have been derived from 
duhul rather than from tabi in the following manner: duhul- 
dhavul.tavil, the last change not being so improbable in view 
of the fact that the same Tamil letter represents the four 
dental consonants, t, th, d and dh. 


The second possibility is that these instruments were 
introduced directly into South India, perhaps by the Arabs 
during pre-Mogul Madurai Sultanate of the mid-fourteenth 
century." Sachs mentions a ‘long’ drum depicted on Mesopo- 
tamian miniatures dating from about 1200 A D., struck on one 
side by a curved stick and on the other by the hand, a description 
not far removed from that of the żavil.!® However, such an 
instrument does not appear to be in use in the Near and 


Middle East today. 


While nagasvara, etymologically speaking, appears to be 
related to the surnay, rather than the shahnai, it would tend to 
strengthen the case for a direct Middle Eastern connection. 
However, the term surnzy is known in North India and the 
drone oboe is generally called sur. In view of the fact that 
the sur is usually much longer than the shahnai, almost the 
size of the m@gasvara, it seems possible that the nagasvara may 


17. Shaikh Hagim Abu Ali Shaknai, an Arab is said to have introduced 
the ehahnai into South India (Bhatt 1951:1). Elsewhere. Shaikh 
Hakeem Abu Ali Senai is said to have invented the instrumen 
(Fyxee-Rabamin 1925:59). 

48 Sachs (1940:249) also suggests a relationship between this Mesopota- 
mian drum snd the drums of early India. 
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have evolved from the sur, while the smaller shahnai™® could 
have been retained in the South as the mukha viņā. 


In either case, it seems certain that drums with a structure 
similar to that of the tavil existed in India before the Muslim 
conquest of India. A sculptural relief of the twelfth century 
(from Belur) and another of the thirteenth century (from 
Halebid), both in Mysore, depicts drums similar to the tavil.2 
This would suggest that the imported tavils were eventually 
replaced by drums of traditional structure in South India ; how- 
ever, the imported name remained. 


Similar drums may be seen in the sculptures of Konarak 
in Orissa and Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh. A curious feature 
of these drums is that they are depicted as being struck only 
on one face with a curved stick, while the other hand rests on 
the body of the drum beneath the lacing connecting both 
heads. In fact, it is this teehnique that is used to this day 
in the playing of the kuruk in Uttar Pradesh and the udukka? 
of South India. These drums appear to be structually similar 
to those in the sculptures, except that they are hour-glass shaped. 
They are slung over the shoulder by means of a shoulder strap 
which is attached to the lacing joining the two heads to the 
body of the drum. By pushing the body of the drum down- 
ward the tension of the shoulder strap is increased, thus in 
turn increasing the tension on the lacing which raises the pitch 
of the drum heads. 


THE MOHORI 


_ The oboe in Orissa, called either mohori (mahuri) or sonat, 
is used primarily out-of-doors, to provide music for weddings, 
processions and festivals. The name mohori does not suggest 


” 


19. In spite of the usual etymology associating the first syllable of 
shahnai with shah, meaning ‘large’. there is no evidence that the 
Indian shahnaé was, in fact, any larger than the Persian surnay, 
There is, on the other hand, no doubt that the sur is usually much 
larger than the shahna, at least in Western India, where one also 
finds a very small oboe, ewndari, about a foot in length. 


20. In the collection of the Victoria and Albert museum in London; ref. 
no. IM. 302-1920. ` 
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any connection with the surnay family, but may, curiously 
enough, suggest a connection with makuti, the name of the 
South Indian snake-charmer’s instrument. Earlier we had noted 
a similar connection of the South Indian oboe, magasvara, with 
nagesvara, the snake charmer’s instrument in Orissa. This 
curious reversal of names suggests a possibility that both 
instruments may have been introduced into Orissa during a 
northward cultural migration in which the previous connection 
of nagasvar with snakes brought about the reversal.” 


In the coastal plains of Orissa, the mohort appears to belong 
to two different traditions. This was exemplified by the Pana 
musicians of Ganeswarpur, Puri district. The two traditions, 
Orissi baja, music of Orissa, and Telingi baja, music of the 
Dravidian Telugu country, were preserved apart from one another 
in this community of low-caste professional musicians. In 
Telingi baja, the mohori generally resembled the na@gasvara; 
however, it had a brass bell ornamented with snakes, and 
a brass staple. It was accompanied by a ghasz, a drum similar 
in structure to the tavil. The name ghasa, derived from the 
Sanskrit root ghatf, means ‘rubbed’ and the instrument is 
rubbed on one side with a curved stick, beaten on the other. 
with a cane. A second accompanying instrument was a Telingi 
dhol, a conventional dholak. The name, Talingi baja, and the 
shape of the instruments, particularly of the tavil-type drum, 
snggests clearly that this is an extension of the South Indian 


nagasvara tradition. 


The Orissi baia was played on two mohoris, much smaller 
and less sophisticated than the Telsngi mohori, made entirely 
of wood but having a separate bell. Although these mohoris were 
conical in outward appearance, their bore was very nearly 





21. Since this paper was first written in 1962, A. A. Dick, in an 
unpublished paper, has uncovered important evidence to show that 
the mohorz (mahuri) is very probably an Indian oboe of pre-Muslim 
origin. It elso appears that makuti is loan word in South Indie 
and that the direction of cultural migration with regard to this 
instrument at least, may well be the reverse, from North to South. 


23. This ‘rubbing ’ technique is also apparently found in South India ; 
the drum perumalmadu, is said to be struck on one side and ‘stroked 


on the other (Sambamoorthy 1958-242). 
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cylindrical, They were accompanied by two cangus, frame drums, 
and two nagaras, kettle-shaped clay drums, the smaller called 
jilla and the larger bama. The terms zir and bam with which 
these ean be equated and which are also used in Western India 
in this context, are Persian words and occur in early Arabic 
musical theory as designations for the highest and lowest strings 
of the lute; thus clearly connecting the Orissi baja with the 
Muslim expansion from the northwest. : 


The Pana musicians related a legend about the origin of the 
mohori, as follows: During a period of drought when the 
Mahanadi river was low, the last independent ruler of Orissa, 
Mukunda Deva, was ordered by his mother to divert the Ganges 
river into the Mahanadi. Mukunda Deva went to Triveni, the 
modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Ganges, Jumna, and 
the fabled subterranean Sarasvati river. There he bcgan his 
meditation for twenty-one days, with the oath that whosoever 
should interrupt him during that period, would be cut into three 
parts. At that same moment—in 1568—the Muslims invaded 
Orissa from Bengal, and the Prime Minister sought the King, 
blowing a loud blast on a kahali (‘long trumpt’) to announce 
his arrival. Mukunda Deva, his meditation interrupted, kept 
his oath and cut the kahali into three parts. According to 


the Pana musicians, these three parts, when assembled, constitute 
the mohori. 


The two interesring features of this story are that the 
origin of the mohort coincides with the Muslim invasion of 
Orissa, and that the mohori is constructed in three sections, 
whereas the shahnai is often made from one piece of would. 


In the hilly interior of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh, the 
mohori, or sonat as it is sometimes called, is used by castes, 
such as the Dom and the Paidi, scheduled to provide music for 
the other castes as well as the tribal people in the area. The 
oboes here are generally made of bamboo and have brass 
bells. These bells, which are apparently made by metal workers 
in small towns, are occasionally sold in the hill country at 
the small weekly market places which spring up suddenly at 
roadsides on specific days. Apart from the bell, the mohor 
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is made by the musician himself, from bamboo, the most con- 
venient material in the area. As ta Consequence the bore is 
virtually cylindrical. Occasionally the oboes are made of two 
piceces of bamboo, a thinner piece fitted into a thicker, creating 
a stepped cylindrical tube. This may be an attempt to create the 
effect of a conical bore. The instruments may or may not 
have pirouettes. In one specimen, the pirouette was perforated 
with about twenty holes. I was informed by a musician that only 
old men who have lost their teeth need pirouettes “so that 
they do not inadvertently swallow the instrument! ” 


The relationship of this hill mohori to the other oboe-types 
in India is not clear. The fact that it is sometimes called sonat 
suggests that this is an extension of the North Indian shahnai 
tradition. The accompanying instruments kettle drums (generally 
made of clay and called ¢amuk or tudumza), cylindrical drums 
(called dhol or dolu) and frame drums (called gappu—compare 
daf—or karin), which are quite common in North India, would. 
tend to support this view. 


CONCLUSION 


The evidence available so far suggests that tne surnay 
nagara and duhul wese introduced into India from the northwest 
by the Muslims. These instruments gradually spread southward 
as well as eastward, particularly along the Indo-Gangetic plain, 
probably carried by groups of wandering musicians and dancers. 
Orchestras using these instrnments also featured prommently 
at the Royal palaces of both Muslim and Hindu rulers. 


In its southward extension, the oboe most likely under- 
went many modification of shape and sizc, finally emerging 
in the Tamil country as two separate instruments, the long 
nagasvara, perhaps being derived from the drone sur and the 
shorter mukha vina which compares with the shaknāī. Although 
the kettle-drum, agar@, was known in South India, it is not now 
generally associated with the na@gasvara. The Persian duhul, 
occurring as the dol or golu and the tavil with its indigenous 


29 
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method of construction, generally accompanies the ua@gasvara. 
The kettle-drums, nagara, which are often depicted in paintings 
and on bas reliefs as being carried on horse and elephant back, 
are not easily portable. They are usually played while seated 
and often not seen in proocessions. It thus seems likely that 
wandering musicians would have carried with them the cylindrical 
or barrel-shaped duhul rather than the kettle drums. 


Having infiltrated through the whole of the South Indian 
Peninsula and into Ceylon, this nzgasvara tradition spread north- 
ward along the eastern side of the country into Andhra Pradesh 
and Orissa where it met the North Indian shahnai_ tradition 
extending southward from Bengal. Thus we find that in Orissa 
the two traditions have met again after a considerable period of 
independent evolution. 
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(Reproduced from Ethnomusicology) (Vol. X1V No. 3, Sept. 1970) 


A NOTE ON THE FIVE.WOMEN.~POT MASK 
( Pancha - Nari -Ghata ) 


ASSOCIATED WITH KOLAM DANCING IN CEYLON 


Original folk dances are still performed in Ceylon though the 
traditional hand carved masks of the dancers have met with some 
development, now being made of modern composition materials 
often decorated with lacquer with consequent loss of symbolical 
meaning. The primitive discarded masks have become something 
of a treasure in the hands of collectors and the researcher has 
difficulty in finding and identifying them. Many are preserved 
for prestigious reasons by village dignitaries and are seldom shown 
to an enquirer. 


When I asked at the home of a retired village headman 
where I believed a fine collection of masks to exist, I was told 
by him that I had been misled. Walking disappointedly away, 
I was approached by the grandson who told me to return at 
night. I later found, in this unconventional manner, besides 
the fine collection I expected, the mask of the Five Women Pot ; 
a most interesting find as it was not presumed to exist. The 
discovery of this leads me to extend the limits of the researeh 
of Pertold on the dance sequence of the Kolam Natima when 


this mask would have been used. 


Pertold in his article entitled “ The Ceremonial Dances of the 
Sinhalese—An Inquiry into the Sinhalese Folk Religion ” makes 
the following observations on the dance sequence of the Kolam 
Natima, known as the Panchanari Ghata, or; The Five Women 


Pot: 


”A strange scene is that of the five beautiful women, according 
to Collaway’s translation, the five women being really one and 
appearing in a flower pot. According to the repeated verses 
mentioning the beauty of their breasts and nipples, they must 
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have been represented with the upper parts of their bodies 
nude. At present they are represented by male-dancers dressed 
like Sinhalese women with gay skirts and white jackets. These 
five women are supposed to be of a considerable sexual disposition 
and to attract men. The passage about the five women is not 
quite clear, but they seemed to be considered as magic having 
the power to multiply things which they receive. No masks 
of the five women are known unless those marked as masks of 
Devi will be considered to be the masks of those strange beings. 
But at present dancers representing the five women never, as 
far as I know, use any masks. 


If Pertold had been aware of the existence of the Five- 
Women-Pot mask he would not have been misled in such a 
serious way. Further he does not seem to, have witnessed 
at first hand the performance of this particular dance, to judge 
from the manner in which he refers to it in the above passage — 
to wit, his phrases: ‘A strange scene,’ ‘ According to Callaway’s 
translation,’ ‘They must have been represented,’ ‘......are 


supposed to be of......’, ‘......they seem to be considered......’ 
fese aS far as I know......’.“ 


Pertold having read the Callaway translation and drawing 
upon information on the dance, interprets the translation in 
terms of the dance. Thus he is unable to explain the reference in 
the verses to: Five Women being one, and their appearance 
in a flower pot. The explanation is however provided by the 
Five-Women-Pot mark I lighted upon. This .mask is carved 
out of ruk-attana (alstonia scholaris) popularly used for masks 
and is of rare beauty. Ii is 34 feet in height and 15 inches 
at its broadest. Five women appear upon the head of one 
woman. The prime face of the mask which will be worn by 
the dancer is of normal size and is about 8 inches at its 


highest. The prime face is yellowish in colour with a mixture 
of red and black in parts, 


The five women in keeping with the acccount in the Callaway 
translation, appear with the upper parts of their bodies nude, 
thus displaying their breasts and nipples described commendably 
in the verses. (Cf. phrases such as “ Their paps like golden dishes 
or goslings are.trembling ’, ‘How could the gallant turn away 
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without surveying the paps which project on their breasts’, in the 
Callaway translation.) The five figures of women on the mask 
appear intertwined. 


The appearance of the mask is therefore in agreement with 
the description of it in the translation of John Callaway, though 
it must be observed that the five women form the pot rather than 
appear in a pot, a point of no little significance, in my opinion. 


Although Pertold has appearently confused the description 
of the dance with the description of the mask, it must be said to 
his credit that, as he supposes, the Five-Women-Pot mask 
becomes meaningful in terms of the pregnancy ritual and tbr 
origin of Kolam. The structure of the mask is a substitution foe 
the familiar carrying pot upon a head-dress. The pot is womb 
shaped. It looks as if by sheer force of exaggeration it is hoped 
that the fertility of the femable, for whose benefit the perfor- 
mance exists, will be magically enhanced. Thus the pot forma- 
tion approximates to the womb which it symbolizes. Pertold 
prefers to explain these five figures of women as deities of 
multiplication, but the meaning of multiplication is more magical 
than direct in suggestion. 


The mask symbolizes the might and majesty of motherhood. 
It performs two vital functions. On the one hand it extols 
womanhood while on the other hand it displays pride in the 
primary function of sex, that is, reproduction. The main face of 
the mask is that of a comely maiden with a broad smile. This 
pose may be based on the wish for a facile and a happy delivery. 
(Folklore, Volume 81, Autumn 1970.) ° 


TELEVISION: FOLK ART OF MODERN MAN? 


Any television programme can be seen as good or bad from 
the point of view of the consumer. His primary test, a short- 
term one, is whether it is entertaining or boring. To the detached 
observer, however, considering the effects of television in the long- 
term context of its impact on society or culture, a programme 
will be good if socially beneficial, bad if it tends to debase the 
cultural level of the society, or to have harmful effects on its 


political health. 
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Passing to the wholly premeditated type of programme, good 
or bad here means artistically successful or unsuccessful. It ıs by 
no means certain that the quality of a programme will be 
apparent to the viewer preoccupied by entertainment value. 


Television’s appetite for skills of: artistic - or pseudo-artistic 
nature . is literally insatiable. Whereas, before the advent of 
television, a country’s theatre demanded no more than, say, one 
or two hundred new plays from its dramatists each year, today 
a country with three television channels may well present six or 
more dramatic programmes (plays, serials, comedies) each 
evening and require something like two thousand new dramatic 
scripts a year. 


The same - remaining in the relatively restricted field ot 
drama - applies to the performers. Before the advent of this 
mass medium an actor who learned a new part could, if the 
play proved successful, count on appearing in it a hundred 
times or more in one theatre, and then afterwards touring 
in it to other parts of the country. On television a single 
performance practically saturates the entire population of 
the country. The public cannot accept the same actor in 
a multitude of parts within a short span of time, so the demand 
for actors also has vastly increased. 


How many playwrights, how many actors of outstanding 
talent can a country produce ? How many does it need to provide 
enough material for a full television service? The supply of 
talent cannot be unlimited. So here quantity directly creates 
a problem of quality. 


Cultural consequences for smaller countries : 


This point has major cultural consequences in the case of the 
smaller countries or language areas. A country of 3 or 4 million 
inhabitants may simply not possess enough actors or playwrights 
to provide even a fraction of the material demanded by television. 
So the answer is fonnd in the mass import of foreign material, 
and this in the long run poses a serious threat to the cultural 
identity of the country concerned. 
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In the case of large language areas, like those of the English 
and Spanish-speaking countries, this cultural effect is at least 
patt of a process of organic change, even though some of its 
effects may be viewed with distaste by those affected. In the 
case of smaller national cultures, however, the long-term effects 
may well be both much more far-reaching and more deplorable. 
This is particularly the case in countries which are not only small 
in area but are bordered by powerful neighbours like Switzerland, 
where German, French and Italian television can be received in 
considerable areas speaking the language used. Such countries 
are faced with powerful outside competition for loyalty, and this 
can generate potentially explosive centrifugal forces. 


If the importing of television material is having such an 
impact on highly developed European countries, in the developing 
world, where television is often a prestige symbol of newly 
independent States, these effects may be disastrously magnified— 
and surely will in the near future. lt will require great insight 
and skill on the part of those in charge of television programming 
in these countries to avoid, or at least minimize, a really catastro- 
phic development: the loss of theis own cultural identities. 
Perhaps this can be done by judiciously mixing imports from 
very different areas and by concentrating on manifestations of the 
local culture which may be unspectacular—the local story-teller 
or folk-singer—but which are firmly based in the national 


tradition. 


Stimulation of Talent : ` 


It would be wrong, however, to regard the effects of the mass 
demand for drama, situation comedy and spectacular musical and 
dance shows—at least in the larger culture areas—as wholly 
detrimental. A large demand stimulates talent. Rembrandt’s 
artistic production was based on the widespread demand for 
portraits among the rich burghers of Holland which evoked 
a numerically strong guild of painters, Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
Calderōn and Lope de Vega, Racine and Moliére were the 
peaks of a broadly based culture which created a considerable 
demand for dramatists. 

P 
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The same is true in the field of television of the artistic 
skills which spring directly from the production process. There 
can never have been as many highly skilled film directors and 
camera-men as we find today in countries like the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany or 
France. 


The effects of this on related arts, such as the cinema, 
are obvious. Many of the best film-makers started their careers 
dn television. The same is true of dramatists, at least in certain 
countries like the United Kingdom or the Federal Republic of 
Germany. The large demand for television drama is without 
doubt one of the reasons for the current flowering of dramatic 
talent in Britain. Many of the best playwrights—such as 
John Arden, David Mercer and Harold Pinter—achieved their 
first successes in television. 


In the United States, by contrast, the commercial nature of 
television has been detrimental to the development of drama: 
plays are too costly to produce relative to the size of the audience 
they can command, which in turn determines the advertising 
revenue. In many European countries the public-service concept 
behind the organization of the mass media has been able to 
counteract this tendency to make size of audience all-determining. 


Precisely in the field of television drama, the quantitative 
demand has created certain characteristic forms which have their 
strong negative aspects side by side with some positive ones. 


The dramatic series, in which the same set of characters 
reappear in self-contained episodes, is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic feature of television. It is also one of the most formidable 
cultural phenomena of our time. These series are undoubtedly 
among the most popular features of television in the major 
countries and the characters they create become mythological 
figures with their own lives and personalities which far 
transcend the relatively modest confines of their original 
raison d'etre. They are the archetypes of twentieth century 
man’s collective consciousness and, perforce, also of his 
collective unconsciousness. 
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The series is the logical and inevitable outcome of television’s 
vast hunger for material. It allows the same character, the same 
leading actor, and essentially the same story to be repeated week 
after week for months and years. An analysis of such series as 
Perry Mason and The Man from U.N.C.L.E. which have literally 
conquered the whole world—not to mention the innumerable 
Western series—shows that each episode repeats the same 
pattern with minor variations. 


Such series are the sagas of the twentieth century. They 
correspond almost exactly to the stories which in primitive 
communities, bards and ballad singers used to provide, always 
about nearly identical exploits of the tribal heroes. The Western 
series in particular here provide an uncannily apt parallel. 


Mass demand for the first time since man emerged from the 
primitive tribe enables every member of the community to have 
a say in the creation of its cultural material. In every culture 
since antiquity, cultural creation has always responded to the 
requirements of a small elite minority. All this and the annihila- 
tion of all physical distance through the electronic mass media 
(which Marshall McLuhan has rightly called the creation of the 
electronic village), has literally re-created something like the 
cultural situation of primitive man. The chief can once again 
speak directly to his people and can be instantly recognized by 
every member of the community. The whole community again 
shares in the exploits of the heroes: real—the soldiers at the war 
front one sees in the newseel, or the wise television pundits who 
are the medicine men of our societies; or legendary—the neo- 
mythological figures of the fiction serials. 


The analogy is complete, but does it reveal a situation which 
is frightening or which is reassuring ? Neither, I think. For it 
has great positive as well as negative aspects: after all from 
primitive man’s myths about heroes sprang such immortal works 
as the Iliad and the Odyssey. Television is, or can at least 
become, the great folk art of modern man. The huge quantity 
of material it produces, the vast number of human beings on 
which it has to draw do give it the character of genuine folk art— 
based on the demands of the mass rather than on the tastes of a 
few elitist figures. 
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Possibilities of Mass Manipulation : 


The negative aspect of the above situation follows from the 
fact that while there is a true analogy with the primitive man in 
his tribe and his village, modern man is not a primitive and his 
world is a village only in the electronic, not in the literal sense. 
Clearly the possibilities of mass manipulation through television— 
commercial manipulation in some free-enterprise societies, political 
manipulation in collectivist countries—are truly frightening. 


It seems to me, however, that the very quantity of television 
carries its own built-in safety valve. Television commercial may 
be effective sales devices; yet in the long run surely they must 
immunize their audience. The time will come when the law of 
diminishing returns sets in. 


The very quantity of the material poured out to the 
electronic village must, over the generations, the decades, the 
centuries, produce a highly critical and sophisticated tribe, 
acommunity hardened and immunized against both the overt 
and the hidden manipulators. And such resistance to manipula- 
tion and criticism is also, I believe, the immediate task of those 
aware and informed enough to be able to think in the long term. 


(Martin Esslin in Unesco Features, No, 586). 


THE 28TH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS, 1970. 


(Canberra, Australia) 


Fhe 28th International Congress of Orientalists witnessed 
some lively discussions on one of the most esoteric and controver- 


sial topics discussed at the one-week session held in Canberra, 
Australia, early this month. 


The discussions centred on a new theory advanced by Mr. 
R. G. Wasson, an American ethno-mycologist (that is, one who 
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studies the role of mushrooms in human culture). Mr. Wassen 
held that the Soma of the Rig Veda was the hallucinogenic mush- 
room, fly agaria. 


The theory evoked considerable flutter and even led to 
heated rebuttals from leading vedic-scholars from India, Both 
Dr. R. N. Dandekar of Poona, and Professor S. Bhattacharji of 
Jadavpur, University (Calcutta), voiced serious objections to Mr. 
Wasson’s belief. 


Much as the scholars disagreed, the discussions were always 
marked by a spirit of cordiality and respect for scientific inquiry. 
In fact, Dr. W. Norman Brown, a veteran of Orientalists 
Congresses since the 1928 meeting at Oxford, believed that such 
exchanges between colleagues “are the most important part of 
these conventions, ” 


The Indian-American “ domination ” of the Canberra conven- 
tion is understandable. For the two largest groups of scholars 
from outside Australia participating in the Congress came from 
India and America, each with over 100 members, American 
participation reflecting the expansion of Asian studies in the 
United States. 


The official Indian delegation was led by Dr. S. Nurul Hasan, 
Member of the Rajya Sabha, and Professor of History at Aligarh 
Muslim University. It numbered only 16. But many other 
Indian scholars came on their own; some of these represented 
universities outside o India where they are currently teaching as 
visiting scholars. 


Although the Americans had no official delegation, undoub- 
tedly the leader of the U. S. group was Dr. Brown, distinguished 
Professor Emeritus of Sanskrit at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and President of the 27th Congress. Nearing 79, Dr. Brown has 
regularly attended the Congress for over 40 years since 1928 when 
U. S. participants were only a handful. 


In ań, more than 1,200 professional Orientalists halling from 
as far as Argentina and Nigeria, gathered at the Australian 
National University to discuss a highly diverse range of topics in 
the breadfield of Orientalia. Dr. A. L. Basham, Head of the 
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Department of Asian Civilisations of the Australian National 
University presided over the session. 


The delegates presented nearly 500 scholarly papers in six 
different programmes based on the broad geographic divisions of 
Asia; West Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia, China, Korea, 
Japan, Central and Northern Asia, 


Within the six divisions the papers were grouped in seminars 
around the fields of linguistics, the humanities and the social 
sciences. Many, but not all, of these seminars dealt with subjects 
of current political and economic interest. 


While some scholars met to discuss the Green Revolution in 
Asia, several South American professors explored “the influence 
of Asian culture on pre-Columbian America”, a subject of much 
speculation and many tantalising hypotheses in the past. 


The Indian scholars clearly dominated the section of the 
Congress on South Asia. Their learned dissertations are too 
numerous to list, but among the many well-known Indian scholars 
who presented their research papers were : 


Dr. V. Raghavan, Professor of Sanskrit at Madras University, 
who spoke on two manuscripts of the ancient Sanskrit play 
Udatia Raghava of ‘Anangharsa Mayuraja, which he recently 
discovered ; Dr. T. Raychauduri of the Delhi School of Econo- 
mics, who discussed the historiography of modern Indian Econo- 
mic History; and the delegation leader Dr. Nurul Hasan, who 
spoke on the land rights controversy in the 18th century. 


Prominent American participants included Dr. Ernest Bender 
of the University of Pennsylvania, an editor of the American Jou- 
rnal of Oriental Studies, who discussed a theatrical version of a 
Jain didactic tale in old Gujarati; Dr. Joseph Schwartzberg, Prof- 
essor of Geography at the University of Minnesota, who described 
six years of his work on the South Asia Historical Atlas, 
which he feels will be ready in 1973; and Dr. Albert Franklin of 
Kansas State University, who spoke on modern Tamil literature. 
Dr. Franklin was till recently American Consul General in Madras. 
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The social highlight of the Congress was a reception given 
honour of the delegates by Sri Paul Hasluck, the Australian 
Governor General. Here the international composition of Congress 
was evident as saris mingled with kimonos and the national dress 
of many other countries. 


In this respect, however, the Canberra Congress was not 
different from its predecessors. It has always been a large, highly 
international affair. Perhaps the main difference now is that 
delegates from. Asia outnumber those from Europe and the United 
States. And tLe programme has also changed in emphasis. 


In recent sessions, the broad social sciences have been repre- 
sented in about half the papers presented; formerly most papers 
were confined to linguistic philosophy, religion and classical art. 
Perhaps Dr. Basham, the new President of the Congress, summed 
up the overwhelmingly dominant feeling of the scholars assembled 
at Canberra when the asserted that the conference’s concerns 
should not be confined to Ivory Tower subjects. 


(American Reporter, 27-1-1971.) 


SECTION VIII: NOTES AND NEWS 


August 1970; Experts from 28 Member States met at Unesco head- 
quarters in Paris from 17 to 28 August fora meeting on “ Education for 
International Understanding and Peace”—with special reference to moral 
and civic education. The participants, who attended in a private capacity, 
agreed that the task of educators was to prepare pupils for life in the global 
society which is emerging and also for their responsibilities in it. The 
meeting was one of Unesco’s activities for International Education Year in 
which the promotion of international understanding through education is a 
priority objective. It recommended that students should be assisted to 
-appreciate the world, first as individuals, then, progressively, as families, to 
nations which may be different in many ways, but which are fundamentally 
the same. Improvements in teacher training should include greater 
emphasis on comparative education and group psychology. A further 
suggestion was that at all levels—primary, secondary and universitv— 
curricula should include special courses in the history of the culture and art 
of all countries. regardless of their social structures, as well as practical 
training in civics and ethical conduct. Special attention was called for 
from universities to act as pace setters for education as a whole and as 
training grounds for leadership in governmental policy making. A net 
conclusion of this meeting was that education, above all, must aim at 
instilling a conception of human relationships which will help the 
construction of a peaceful world by shaping habits of thought and behaviour 
(Unesco Features, No. 583, September (II), 1970). 


August, 1970: Meeting for the first time outside Asia, the International 
Conference of Tamil Studies was held in Paris from I5 to 18 July. Previous 
conferences have been in Kuala Lumpur and Madras and the third was beld 
at the College de France following a French invitation to the International 
Association of Tamil Research. 


Unesco has been called on to help the conferenceand the Organisation’s 
Acting Director—General, Dr Malcolm S. Adiseshieh, himse:f an Indian of 
Tamil mother-tongue, was present st the inaugural session, Addressing 
the conference successively in French, Enghsh and Tamil, Dr. Adiseshiah 
declared, ‘‘ The presence here of so many experts from so many countries 
of Europe and America as well as of Asia is a testimony and æ moving one 
to me—of the current interest in the world for this ancient culture of 


India.” 


Indien studies in the 19th century, although they had contributed much 
had been too much dominated by romantic urge to trace Indo—European 
origins through Sanskrit. It was precisely this Eurocentric, archaic and 
nostalgic vision which had been abandoned by current research ; India was 
no longer regarded from the outside, as the mirror of a vanished Europe, but 
for what she wasin her own right. The present tendency of research Was 
towards authentic end interior aspects of India and of this Tamil culture 
was one of the most lively expressions. 

1 
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In the present state of knowledge, of communication and international 
relations, said Dr. Adiseshiah. there were no longer any provincial or 
minority cultures. Each culture was valuable not for its peculiarities, but 
for its universality and what it could contribute to the common heritage of 
mapkind. In the Tamil culture, philosophy, language and artistic 
expression were so unified and integrated by ethical values that they 
became a rule of life; it was this which explained the attraction of the 
Tamil culture for those who became acquainted with it. 


The Tamil language, its relation to Sanskrit, classical and 
contemporary Tamil literature, Tamil culture in the fine arts, its contri- 
bution to Indian culture and its diffusion in Asia and as far as East Africa, 
were amo~g the themes considered by the 200 specialists at the conference 
seminar under the chairmanship of Professor Jean Filhozat, member of the 
Institute be France and director of the Ecole Francaise Extreme Orient- 


The specialists also discussed the studies of an international institute in 
Madras, proposed under Unesco’s programme forthe promotion of Tamil 
Studies, (Unesco Features, No. 580/581 August (1/11), 1971.) 


September 1970: Ministers of culture taking stock of world wide needs 
agreed that those paying the piper should no longer call the tune but 
should consider the views of the artist. The need to have artists associated 
in cultural policy-making was one of several conclusions emerging from 
a 10-day intergovernmental conference on cultural policies which sat at 
Venice from August 24 to September 2. Sponsored by Unesco the 
conference—the first of its kind—was attended by some 400 delegates and 
high officials from 85 countries, including some 50 ministers and secretaries 
of state. The final report noted that the freedom of the artist is a 
fundamental right; and also serves the common good as an antidote to 
Sterile bureaucracy and in fostering creative criticism, initiative and 
innovation in society. Freedom of the artist, it was pointed out, to be 
effective should assure material conditions in which he can work. The 
conference was unanimous regarding the equality and dignity of every 
culture, believing thet there should be no room in the contemporary 
world for cultural imperialism. There is apprehension, however, concern- 
ing the prospects of independent cultura] development in smaller countries. 
in areas which are economically weak, and especially in ind:genous 
societies, all of which may be eroded by the commercialised mass culture 
of the rich and powerful countries. If this contmues unhampered, the 
result will be a general cultural impoverishment and monotony, the 
report noted. The conference testified to the growing public awareness 
of the need to protect cultural values and invigorate cultural activities. 
To cope wtth pressing needs, governments, the final report noted, should 
assume responsibility for longrange planning as they do for education 
and science, The conference also unanimously endorsed the view ex- 
pressed by Unesco’s Director-General, Rene, Maheu, in his inaugural speech 
that if everyone has the right to participate in the cultural life of the 
community, as is called for in the Universal Declsration of Human Rights, 
the responsible authorities must provide the means to do so. It was 
on this wide agreement that the conference built its conclusions. and 
recommendations. It was agreed that in the technologically advanced 
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countries the increase in leisure time and the rise in the educational 
level of the population create vast new possibilities for cultural activities, 
but that the price that these countries are paying for their technology 
and economic advance is a growing threat to their social and natural 
environment, as is the rise of a commercialized mass culture fostered by 
new mears of communications. Cultural policies in these advanced 
countries should use.the new possibilities in a creative way to counteract 
the ill effects of technological change and excessive commercialism. As 
for the developing countries, cultural development is being increasingly 
recognized as an essential component of social and economic development. 
Cultural policy can help establish and strengthen national identity. It 
should encourage the participation of greater numbers of people in cultural 
activities based on national forms of expression. In concluding, the 
Director-General cited the significance of the fact that the Conference 
accepted that cultural development was the concern of public authorities and 
was no longer a private domain. Culture, he said, was not solely for con- 
sumption but could enrich a country through cultural tourism. He noted 
thet ‘‘we are all under-privileged when it comes to culture.” Finally, he 
called on the youth to participate in cultural’ programmes for “ without 
youth there is no future.” (Unesco Features, No. 583, September (II), 1970). 


September, 1970: Governments everywhere are becoming conscious 
—although in varying degrees—of their obligation to give all their citizens 
an opportunity to participate in the arts and their country’s cultural 
development, A reflection of this increasing interest of governments in 
the subject is provided by the first Intergovernmenta] Conference on 
Cultural Policies, organised by Unesco in Venice recently. The opening 
session was held at the Doges’ Palace on August 24, and working sessions 
continued at the Cini Foundation until September 2. Discussions ranged 
over the role of public authorities in defining and achieving the 
objectives of cultura] development, and ia the protection and 
development of national cultures; the use of audio-visual techni. 
ques of communication and creation; and the cultural content of 
education, Delegates, who came from over 70 Unesco Member States 
and included some 35 Ministers, also compared notes on the different 
formulas adopted in various countries for the promotion and organization 
of cultural development. As part of its programme for encouraging the 
international exchange of information on this topic. Unesco is publishing 
a series of booklets on cultural policy. Those issued so far include studies 
of cultural policy in the United States, Japan, France and Tunisia. The 
latest title to appear is Cultural Policy in Great Britain by Michael Green 
and Michael Wilding, in consultation with Richard Hoggart. Unesco 


Features, No, 582, September (1), 1970). 


September, 1970: Following a proposal by the Swiss National Com- 
mission for Unesco, a study on the status and position of women in Swiss 
socieiy is to be carried out by tbe Institute of Sociology of the Univesity 
of Zurich. The survey is supported by a grant of 200,000 francs from the 


Federal Council. 


The study will enteil an analysis of all statistical material available 


on the subject, a survey of 4,200 people, and a programme of personal 
interviews already under way. The results of the study, which will cover 
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all aspects (political, economic, social, cultural) of the subject, are expected 
in 1972. (Unesco Features, No. 582, September, (1), 1970.) 


September, 1970: Soviet archaeologists have recently discovered a new 
prehistoric site in the Kola Peninsula; it dates back to about 5000 BC. 
Evidence of Prehistoric man has been found in several other places 
north of the Arctic Circle. Another recent discovery was a Neolithic site 
on an island of the New Siberia archipelago in the Arctic Ocean. Excava- 
tors found objects made of bone, as well as arrow heads, needles and axes 
made from mammoth tusks. On Spitsbergen, remains of rock paintings. 
showing the outline of a whale and stags are further proof of man’s 
early colonization of the Far North. And fossil plants of the Tertiary 
Era found in the mountains of the Archipelago show that the Arctic 
climate was not always as harsh as it is today; millions of years ago, 
oaks, lime trees and sequoias flourished on the islands. (Unesco Features, 
No. 582, September (1), 1970). 


October 1970: Under the caption ‘University Reforms Stress The 
“ New Humanism,” Robert Faherty writes in Unesco Features, No. 584: 
“* Winds of change have been blowing for five years on American College 
and university campuses, and the result has been a gathering movement 
to make higher education a dialogue among students, professors and 
the society in which they live. As ivory towers have crumbled under 
the impact of student and faculty unrest, ıhere has been a turn from merely 
“ practical” education towards a more humanistic outlook reminiscent 
of the great medieval European universities. This reverses a trend which 
had been particularly apparent since the beginning of this century, an 
age of discovery in which the natural sciences assumed ever-increasing 
Prestige. As a result, the liberal arts suffered from inattention in the 
curricula of established schools and of the numerous new colleges being 
created for a growing population. That the decline of the teaching of the 
liberal arts is the principal cause of unrest among students is an opinion 
held by John Fischer, editor and author, reinforcing a complaint heard 
in profossorial circles. The kind of changes that are now occurring 
can best be illustrated by what recently happened at Brown Universitys. 
Rhode Island. Students at Brown made a comprehensive study of American 
higher education and the contemporary university; it took 2 years to 
complete, The result is a 400 Page report calling for sweeping changes 
in Brown’s undergraduate curriculam. One major conclusion is that liberal 
arts education faces a crisis so severe that it requires more than the 
palliatives of experimental courses or Pass-fail grading systems to save it. 
They call for a new educational philosophy that would place the personal 
development of the student at the centre of the educational process. Their 
recommendations are now being carried out. They inclnde the right for 
students to plan their own curricula, to study in small, -informal groups, as 
well as a new grading system and a reform of liberal arts education- 


October, 1970: Today, 30 million adults—one out of every four in the 
nation—are taking at least one spare-time course a year, according to 
a survey published by American Education—monthly journal of the Office 
of Education. They come from every trade and every walk of life— 
workers studying to improve job gualifications; housewives taking courses 
in child care, mental health or planned parenthood ; professional men and. 
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women (doctors and lawyers) making specialized inquiries; and enlightened 
amateurs spurred to further learning bv ‘divine discontent.” Never a 
hegiected item in the United States, continuing education has been greatly 
stimulated in reeent years by new financing, provided mainly through 
the federal government. (Unesco features, No. 584, October (1), 1970). 


October 1970; A wealth of previously unavailable material on the 
traditional culture of Sikkim bas been gathered by a Brown University 
professor who visited the cloistered kingdom to make an ethnographic 
survey of Sikkimese music and dance. Due to its delicate position as @ 
land-locked buffer state between Communist-controlled Tibet and India 
Sikkim has remained pretty much of æ mystery to the outside world. 
Fredrick Lieberman, a specialist in Ethnomusicology, went to Sikkim at 
the invitation of the Sikkimese government and with the support of the 
sponsors interested in the project. 


‘Sikkim is completely unstudied in many aspects of its culture and its 
music and art have never been dealt with by an ethnomusicologist or other 
scholar,” said Prof. Lieberman. He said research of this type in Sikkim 
has been shut off for more than three decades because of a feeling 
on the part of the government that material published as a result of prior 
studies misrepresented traditional Sikkimese culture. 


The Survey team produced some 15 hours of recordings and more then 
10,000 feet of 16 mm. sound films Traditional folk songs, dances and religious 
music were all recorded on tape and film. In return for the goverment’s 
co-operation, Prof. Lieberman agreed to have all recordings checked out for 
authenticity by a Sikkimese board of advisors before he brought them back 
to the United States. “ This checking process will make it impossible 
for anyone to take the tapes we made and use them to misrepresent 
Sikkimese culture,’’ he said. As a result of his visit to Sikkim, Prof. 
Lieberman has initiated a campaign to provide a full schoiarship for @ 
Sikkimese student to study cultural anthropology in America. The Brown 
professor said he feels it is vitally important that a voung Sikkimese student 
be trained in cultural anthropology because there seems to be a lack of pride 
in the traditional culture of Sikkim among its young people. (S.E.M News- 
Jetter, Vol. IV No. 5). 


October 1970: The Asia Society, 112 East 64th Street, New York City, 
10021, plans to bring to American University and College Campuses 
througout the country outstanding Asian performing artists in a resumption 
of its former Performing Arts Program, Phillips Talbot, the Society’s 
President has announced. The Program, which previously brought to 
this country such outstending exponents of Asian music and dance as 
Ravi Shanker, Balachander, and Ceylon’s N ational Dancers, was suspended 
five years ago pending the completion of surveys on continuing university 
needs for such activities. Mr. Talbot’s announcement states that “as part 
of our programs to acquaint Americans with the Asia behind the headlines, 
our new Perfsrming Arts Program will do much to bring to youthful 
American audiences a useful perception of the color and excitement and 
the deep human meaning expressed in Asia’s traditional performing arts. 
A distinguished advisory committee, composed of leading suthorities on 
Asia's Performing Arts, including many young specialists in ethnomusico- 
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logy, will help the society in the selection of Asia's troupes to be brought 
to this country and toured under the Society’s sponsorship.” (S. E. M. 
Newsletter. Vol, IV, No. 5.) 


I—11—1970: Two outstanding artists from the German Democratic 
Republic—the pianist and musicologist Prof. Dr, Eberhard Rebling and his 
wife, the folk song and chanson singer Lin Jaldati—were on a concert tour 
in India. They performed in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Prof. 
Rebling has become known as soloist in piano recitals and concerts with 
outstanding symphonic orchestras and famous conductors in 24 European 
and Asian countries. Eberhard Rebling’s wide repertory extends from Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Brahms to contemporary composers. 
Above all, he stands up for a piano music based on the folk music of many 
countries. Lin Jaldati’s repertory comprises old German or Dutch folk 
songs, songs in Yiddish, American Negro sengs, folk songs from several 
European, African and Asian countries or songs from contemporary 
composers of the GDR. (Democratic Germany, Vol. V. No. 22, November 1, 
1970). 


November, 1970; October 1970 marked the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations and for the occasion London publishers, 
M. Dent and Son, have issued a new book, The United Nations at Work 
Throughout the World by Peter Larsen. The book of 96 pages has 144 
photographs taken by the author and a foreword by Sir David Own, former 
Co-administrator of the UN Development Programme. The book describes, 
mainly through photographs, numerous ventures sponsored by the UN and 
its agencies throughout the world. There is a brief introductory chapter 
on the structure and the charter of the United Nations, as well as useful 
information throughout in texts alongside the many illustrations. The 
book, prepared specially for young people, is available from the 


Publisher and bookshops at 1.25 pounds sterling. ( Unesco Features, 
No. 587, Novr. 1970). 


November 1970; An ambitious scheme to preserve the great Bronze Age 
site of Mohenjo-Daro, in West Pakistan, which is literally being eaten away 
by ss ft, and develop the area as a major tourist centre has beea announced 
at the Unesco General Conference by the delegation of Pakistan, 


This long-term project —it will take an estimated sixteen years to 
complete — involves the construction and installation of a series of tube 
wells and pumps to lower the water table and permit desalinization of the 
land. Pakistani engineers are confident that increased revenue from the 
land alone will justify the initial outlay. An interdisciplinary approach is 
planned, with experts provided by Unesco and other international agencies 
working alongside Pakistani specialists, to prepare s Master Plan for the 
development of the ares; the introduction of modern agricultural techniques 
will be linked with the development of crafts and small industries, and the 
preservation and eventual fucther excavation of Mohenjo-Daro. For as the 
British archaeologist Sir Mortimer Wheeler wrote after the last Unesco 
mission; ‘‘ Properly explored, the wide and deep vestiges of one of the 
great pioneer-cities of the world can tell us much that is worth knowing 
about ourselves in historic perspective and, properly conserved and 
displayed, can become a major and worthy centre of cultural tourism and 
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education, not for Pakistan alone but for the world at large. (Unesco 
Features, No. 587, Novr. 1970). 


18-12-1970 ; Delegates of the 125 Member States of Unesco have com- 
pleted the work of the Organization’s Sixteenth General Conference, set 
a programme for two years, and voted a budget of nearly $ 90 million. 


In 1971.72, Unesco’s activities in education will aim at two main goals ; 
education for everybody and education for life. An international commis- 
sion of experts will examine strategies for developing systems of education 
including the question of international aid. The International Conference 
on Education, to be held in Geneva next year, will have as its theme “ The 
social background of students and their chances of success at school, ” 
Two regional conferences of ministers of education will be organized, one 
for Asia in 1971, the other in Latin America in 1972. Alsoin 1972, a world 
conference on adult education will be held. The experimental world 
literacy programme will be extended and there will be projects to encour- 
age young people to participate in economic and social development. In 
the science fieldan intergovernmenta! and multi-disciplinary programme 
will be launched on Man and the Biosphere, and Unesco will work on two 
global projects, a World Science Information System and the Integrated 
Global Ocean Station System. At the same time, Unesco will promote the 
complete re-evaluation of highter science teaching. It will make a series 
of studies to determine the “typology ” of science and technology in the 
developing countries and will encourage international co-operation in 
basic research, theoretical physics, computer sciences and biology. The 
Unesco social sciences programme will centre on their contribution to 
development and the promotion of buman rights and peace. Population 
and environment problems will be studied. The results of an enquiry into 
the trends of human science research will be published. A new direction 
will be given to Unesco’s cultural work in line with the decisions of the 
ministerial conference on cultural policies held in Venice this summer. 
A European inter.governmental conference will be held in 1972. From next 
year an international scientific committee will prepare the publication of 
a “ General History of Africa.” Unesco will continue efforts to preserve 
and develop sites and monuments such as Borobudur, Mohenjo-Daro and 
Philae as well as its contribution to safeguarding Venice. Research and 
experiments on mass media in contemporary society will put special 
emphasis on the use of the new techniques of space communication. 
Acopyright information centre willbe set up ani 1972, proclaimed as 
Internstional Book Year, will mark the beginning of a long term action to 
promote production and distribution of printed works. Unesco will play its 
partin the Second Development Decade in co-operation with other UN 
agencies. The General Conference appealed to Member States to contri- 
bute more to the progress of education, science, culture and communication 
in developing countries, particularly urging them to reinforce programme 
of Funds in-Trust with Unesco, and to help coordinate multi-latera] and 
bilateral aid. (United Nations Weekly Newsletter) 


December, 1970; The latest booklet in the Unesco series under the 
general heading of “ Unesco and its programme” is now available from 
the Organization's Paris Headquarters and from distribution centres in 
Member States, Functional Literacy — Why and How is a 40 pages 
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account of the Experimental World Literacy Programme and the parallel 
development to date of the concept of functional literacy. The book 
explains the meaning of functional literacy; progress of the 12 pilot 
projects in as many countries, and results and problems and these projects. 
The total cost of these projects amounts to some $50 million, $ (0 million 
of which is provided by the United Nations Development Programme. The 
ratio betwen national and international contributions remains at approxi- 
mately 4:1. (Unesco Features, December (I/II), 1970). 


December, 1970: D. V. Gundappa, Editor, Public Affairs, Vol. XIV, 
No. 12 December 1970 writes with reference to the Ancient concept of 
Monarchy and contemporary Democracy : 


“ Adherents of Monarchy are not a wholly extinct race. Not only in 
Asia and Africa but in more advanced Europe also, there is stil] an earnest 
faith — particularly among the young-lingering in the value of the institu- 
tion of Kingship as may be seen from the following in the London Times ot 
5-9-1970 : 


‘A dozen French royalists today (4-9-1979) demonstrated their attach- 
ment to monarchy. While President Pompidou and members of the 
Government were attending a ceremony for the hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Third Republic and Parliamentary Democracy, the 
royalists, mostly young men, shouted: ‘We want the King in Paris’. 
They were soon taken away by policemen’. Having gone through other 
forms of Government and the social chaos which they bring in, mankind 
may still turn back to the ancient, most universal form of Government, in 
Spite of all its known deficiencies and failings After all, democracy, as we 
find it, may not be so very superior as viewed from the standpoint of the 
non-political common man. The superiority we see in democracy may be 
a book-notion. Democracy can be as undivine as royalty, and royalty may 
be not less divine than vox populi vow dei. Are our popular ministers more 
pure and more exalted in their personal morals and standards of behaviour 
than the old Rajas and Sultans? What is it that the Rajas and Sultans 
did which a minister has not done or msy not do to corrupt society ? 
Which is the kind of self-indulgence or social depredation of which the old 
Princes were guilty and from which our modern ministers arefree? The 
old ones did things openly and that was their fault. Are the ministers. 
less expensive to the State? The old Rajas and Sultans at the very least, 
did not have to meddle with the loyalties of citizens and the honesty 
of the electorate. They did not have to build up parties of their own 
and manipulate public men and public institutions. Let no one, therefore 
go so far as to apotheosize democracy. 


December 1970; The First All-Union Conference of Indologists was 
held in Moscow on the eve of 197i. It was a notable event in Soviet 
oriental studies which reflected the broad and all.round interest displayed. 
by Soviet scholars in the history and present-day life of the grest Indian 
people, with whom the Soviet people have the greatest of friendship. But 
when we speak of contemporary Soviet indology, we should stress that 
its roots go back as fer as 150 years. The works of I. Minayev, 
S. Oldenburg and F. Shcherbatsky on Indian languages, classic literature, 
philosophy and religion met with worldwide recognition even before the 
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October 1917 Revolution. Prerevolutionary indology was, however, con. 
cerned witha narrow range of subjects and there were few indologists. 
Almost all of them were in Petersburg (now Leningrad). The rest of the 
experts on India lived in the university cities of Russia (Kazan, Klev, etc.) 
and more often than not worked on their own. One Russian Sanskritist 
wrote at the time: ‘There is hardly a dozen indologists ın Russia. They 
work alone, just like coal cutters in a mine, barely hearing one another. ” 
A new period in indology set in after the October 1917 Revolution. The 
Soviet Government and Lenin personally rendered tremendous assistance to 
orientalists. New institutes and chairs in universities were founded, which 
went in for the training on a broad scale of specialists on the Asian 
countries, including India. The efforts of the orientalists of various 
specialities were coordinated by the All-Union Research Association on 
Orientalogy. The Institute of Orientalogy of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, which became a leading research centre in the field of indology, 
was set up in Leningrad in 1930. Today Soviet scholars study all the main 
ancient and modern Indian languages and all the literature in these 
languages, the material culture, way of life and customs of the Indian 
nations, small tribes included, the ancient, medieval and contemporary art, 
all the periods inthe rich history of the country, philosophy, religion, the 
present-day struggle of the Indian people for the progress of democracy and 
achievement of social equality, and the economic problems facing India. 
The work or Soviet indologists has resulted in a four-volume edition on the 
history of India, a series of monographs on the main Indian languages and 
literatures. and some other works. When studying these problems, Soviet 
scholars use the data which they obtain in India on their special trips 
there. The number of such trips, particularly the exchanges between the 
USSR Academy of Sciences and the University Grants Com mission of India 
has recently increased sharply. Some works by Soviet historians, econo- 
mists, linguists and literary critics were published in English in India orin 
Moscow and were made available to Indian readers. The Soviet reading 
public displays an extremely keen interest in books on India. Even when 
issued in large editions, they very soon become a collector’s item, Soviet 
indology on today isa comprehensive trend in research. The indologists 
work either at specialized scientific institutions — the orientology institutes 
of the USSR-Academy of Sciences and of the academies of sciences of the 
Uzbek, Tajik, Azerbaijan and Georgian Republics, at the orientology 
faculties on the Leningrad and Tashkent universities, and the Institute of 
Oriental Languages attached to Moscow University — or at the institutes 
of the Academy of Sciences dealing with separate subjects — the institutes 
on ethnography, history, arts, law, philosophy, economics, etc, The 
Institute of Orientology of the USSR Academy of Sciences, which is now 
situated in Moscow and has a branch in Leningrad, coordinates all the 
research done in orientalogy, indology included. The First Conference of 
Soviet indologists, with over 300 scholars taking part, was held in Moscow 
in December 1970 to improve coordination and promote contacts among the 
scholars who devoted themselves to the study of India. A number of 
ind ologists from the socialist countries, Indian schoars, students of the 
Patrice Lumumba Friendship University, of Moscow University, and post- 
graduate students of Soviet scientific institutions were attending the con- 
ference as guests. Among them we should mention Professor of Politics 
A. M. Rajasekharieh of the Karnatek University (Dharwar): Professor 
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G. P, Goyal from Kashi Vidyapith (Varanasi), and P. V. Ranade, teacher 
from the Maharathwada University (Aurangabad). The conference was 
subdivided into seven sections: ancient and medieval history and cultore ; 
national-liberation movement and socio-political thought ; socio economic 
development of independent India ; socio-political progress of India; literary 
criticism ; linguistics, and art criticism. A total of 170 reports were made. 
Prominent Soviet indologists spoke at the conference. Professor Yevgeny 
Chelyshev made a report on “The Trends of Development in Indian 
Literature’’. Grigory Kotovsky, Candidate of Science (History), spoke 
on ‘The Stages in the Progress of Soviet Indology’’. The report on 
“ Contemporary Indian Philosophy” was delivered by Alexei Litman, 
Candidate of Science (History), Other reports were made by Alexei Dyakov 
and Anatoly Beneduktov, both Doctors of Science (History), Erik Komarov, 
Candidate of Science (History), and others, The most heated discussions 
were triggered off by the problem of ethnogenesis of Southern Asia, based 
on atnhropological material collected by Seviet scholars in India in recent 
years, the problem of the reasons for the decline of Buddhism in Indis, and 
the problem of the socio-economic system in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Of great interest in the section dealing with the period of the national- 
liberation struggle were the reports based on archive materials, on the 
popularity of communist and socialist ideas in India, The problems of 
industrializetion, agricultural development, Soviet-Indian economic 
cooperation and other problems of our time were given the greatest cover- 
age. The section on literature was one of the largest. Reports were made 
on the work of various writers of the past and of our time. Special sessions 
were devoted to the medieval literature of the Bhati school and to the work 
of Rabindranath Tagore. The intensive programme of the conference was 
a convincing proof of the considerable success achieved by Soviet indology 

However, Soviet scholars are still faced with tremendo@s tasks. A whole 
number of sections, in particular the study of social thought, social systems 

statehood and law, still lag behind the standards achieved in other 
branches. Scholars will concentrate their efforts on overcoming these 
shortcomings. A decision was passed to hold conferences of Soviet 
indologists regularly, once every five years. (Moscow News No. 2.1071) 


December, 1970 ; A study on the tradition of non-violence in East 
and West has been completed by the Research Council for Cultural Studies 
New Delhi, with financial assistance from Unesco. It comprises a compara 
tive analysis of the tradition of non-violence and peace in the major religio- 
cultural traditions of the world as well as an empirical study of values cad 
attitudes regarding non-violence and peace among selected groups and 
nationalities. The results of investigation are now available Sader the 
title Sociology of non-violence and peace, from the Research Council for 
Cultural Studies, 40, Lodi Estate, New Delhi, India, (Unesco Features 
December (I/II), 1970). ’ 


3-2-1971; Willi Meinck - a famous Children’s writer from the GDR is 
visiting India for serveral weeks to collect material for bis writing and to 
study Indian literature and history. He has come to this a for the 
third time. As a result of his earlier visits and the impressions he got he 
wrote a book on India under the title “ Captured Sun”, On 3rd Februar 
1971 the Consulate General of the GDR in India organized a get te ether 
with children’s writer. It was attendei by many prominent Indian is 
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and important personalities of fhe cultural life. Willi Meinck read one 
chapter from his book ‘Captured Sun ” entitled “One night at Cochin ” 
It was very much appreciated by the audience. Mr. Meinck told the guests 
the he had studied Indian history for two years before he was able to write 
this book. In addition, he collected fairy tales and folk tales of India and 
intends to publish a collection of Indian fairy tales within the next two 
years. The book will be illustrated by Karl Erich Mueller who himself 
visited India several times, created nany paintings on India and works of 
whom were exhibited during the First and Second Triennale in New Delhi. 
(G.D-R. 15-2-71), 


February, 1971; M. Edgar Faure, former French Premier and Education 
Minister, who initiated tha University reform in France, has been appointed 
president of Unesco’s International Commission for the Development of 
Education. The seven-man Commision named bv Mr. Rene Maheu, Director 
General of Unesco, will have the wide-ranging task of surveying the state 
of Education in the world today and assisting Governments in devising new 
strategies for educational development to meet rapidly changing needs of 
individuals and societies. Created at the beginning of the second U.N. 
Development Decade, the Commission will examine new ways and means of 
increasing education’s contribution to social and economic gosls and 
developing international co-operation. It will meet several times during 
the year, and individual members will travel to centres where the problems 
of the developing countries can be examined on a regional basis. (Unesco 
Features, No. 592/593, Feb. (I/II), 1971). 


February, 1971; A world Index of Social Science Institution has been 
published by Unesco and is available from the Organization and its 
distribution centres, This card index in English and French contains data 
on all social science, advanced training and documentation institutions, as 
well as professional bodies for which information was available to Unesco 
in mid-1970. Information is provided on each institution, its field of 
competence, date of establishment, organizational structure, publications, 
size of staff, activity, research facilities, finance and relations with 
Governmental and non-governmental organizations. (Unesco Features, 


No. 592/593, Feb. (1/11) 1971). 


February, 1971: The Third Regional Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion and those responsible for economic planning in Asia will be held in 
Singapore from 31 May to 7 June 1971 under Unesco auspices. The Con- 
ference will review educational developmert in Asia during the decade 
1960-1970, plans to improve education during the next decade (1971-1980), 
and the qualitative and quantitative reform of education, as well as scienee 
and technical education, in the region. (Unesco Features, No. 592/593, 


Feb, (I/II). 1971). 


6-3-1971: Last spring three artists from Moscow—Vera Aralova, 
Mariam Aslamazyan and Marina Mirovova—made a tour of India. In the 
course of a month they visited Delhi, Benares, Agra, Bombay, Udeipur, 
Simla and Jaipur, they met many people saw how they lived, acquainted 
themselves with the local art, and were never parted from their brushes and 
pencils. Now a big exhibition of their drawings and painting— In Indig 
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—is on display at the Moscow House of Friendship. This report on their 
tour, rendered is terms of their artistic productions, evokes respect and 
admiration. The artists have presented @ panorama of India’s rich life with 
keen observation. Mironove’s watercolours introduce urban and rural 
life scenes, personages representing different parts of India, witb charac- 
teristic details picked out faultlessly by the artist. Aslamazyan’s large 
size still lifes and oi] paintings are of an ornamental character, and convey 
the unique beauty of Indian women. Aralova’s tempera canvases with 
“their clear-cut lines and restrained colour create crystallized epic images 
of the toiling women of India. The artists say that this exhibition does not 
by any means exhaust the material they have collected in India, and they 
regard these contributions as the first instalment to this vast theme which 
is close to their hearts. (Moscow News). 


March 1971: Cultural exchanges among Asian countries will be pro- 
moted by a Unesco Asian Cultural Centre to open next month in Tokyo, 
The centre will also seek ways to aid the preservation of cultural monuments 
in Asia. (Unesco Features. No. 594, March (1), 1971. 


15-3-1971 : 


Nearly thirty youth leaders from eleven Asian countries, prominent 
among them representatives of national youth organisations and Govern- 
mental set-ups, took part in an Asian Seminar on National Youth Policy at 
the Vishwa Yuvak Kendra (International Youth Centre), New Delhi. 
The two-week seminar, sponsored by the Indian Assembly of Youth, the In- 
ternational Youth Centre, and the Federal Youth Council of Germany, had 
delegates from youth organisations in Ceylon, Fiji, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, Philippines, Singapore and Theiland 
besides those from India and the Federa) Republic of Germany. The objec- 
tive before the seminar was to elaborate the aims and contents of 
a desirable national youth policy, provision of legislation for the protection 
of youth, minimum needs and requirements of services for the development 
of young people so as to assure them a fruitful life, It also set before itself 
the aim of continuing participation of the younger generation in the 
formulation of such policies and programmes and in setting priorities and 
targets for their development within the process of national development 
and establishing a mechanism for linking youth organisations with the 
national decision-making and planning bodies thereby ensuring cross- 
sectoral co-ordination and allocation of national resources inkeepting with 
the requirements of youth, In the course of its 14 day discussions, the 
seminar discussed guide-lines for a national youth policy after taking into 
account the points of view of the governmental and national organisations. 
The youth problem was also discussed in terms of education and development 
socio-economic progress, the employment situation and the specific problems 
of the developing nations. Areas of vital concern were also spelled out in 
which youth could make a valuable contribution by participation in the 
formulation of national policies and Programmes. (German News). 


March 1971; A new type of personality must be conceived of for the 
men of the future. This is what Mr. Edgar Faure a former French Premier 
and education minister, has told the newly created International Commission 
for the Development of Education. .Mr. Faure, speaking to the seven 
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member commission of which he is president, was stressing the importance 
of considering problems of education in the wide context of rapid, social, 
economic and technological changes throughout the world. “The fact 
that men must learn how to learn, how to work ina team and that he is in 
competition with machines that undertake activities hitherto considered 
as specifically human, necessarily leads to conceiving of a new type o 
personality for the men of the future.” he said when the Unesco sponsored 
commission held its first meeting in Paris (March 15-19). Spesking to 
newsmen at the end of their Paris meeting, the members of the commission 
stressed that they saw the problems of education as part of overall social 
and economic problems. As Mr. Lane Herrers of Chile a former president 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, put it: education is not isolated 
from other social development problems. To prepare individuals better 
qualified to speed the development of their countries, the poor nations need 
to change their educational systems, said Mr Henri Lopes, Minister of 
Education in the People’s Rupublic of Congo. The Commission was seeking 
a “new approach” which would co-ordinate all efforts affecting the 
development of the human personality, was the way Mr Majid Rahnema, 
former Iranian Minister of Higher Education and Sciences, expressed it. 
After carrying out investigations throughout the world and meeting again 
several times at Unesco headquarters, the commission will draw up its report. 
This will include recommendations which national governments will be able 
to take into account when planning educational policies. (Unesco Features 


No. 595, March (II), 1971). 


April 1971: The discovery was made during excavations being carried 
out at Hathala situated at a distance of 26 miles from Dera Ismail Khan by 
an archaeological team led by the Head of the Peshawar University’s 
Archaeology Department. The Indus Valley Civilisation with Mohenjo-Daro 
as its main site, is believed to be a contemporary of the ancient 
Mesopotamian Civilisation. Painted pottery, terracotta bulls, bangles of 
different varieties and several other minor antiquities have been dis- 
eovered at the new site. The people of this valley are believed to have 
burnt their dead on a funeral pyre and buried the remains in two fashions 
In the first example the ashes and bone fragments were collectedina burial 
jar, with black lines painted around its neck, and buried four feet below 
ground-level. Ashes and charcoal was heaped on the surface, probably to 
mark the spot. Inthe second type. a deep pit, somewhat horse-shoe shaped, 
was dug and ashes and bone fragments deposited, Tiny saucers and round 
pots were also kept there. (Pakistan News, April 1, 1971). 


12-4-1971: People with cravings for sweet things owe a debt of thanks 
to early India for developing the art of producing sugar from sugarcane, 


according to U.S. Agriculture Department researchers. They note ina new 
Agriculture Department publication—A History of sugar marketing ”— 
that while sugarcane originated in the South Pacific islands it was not 
successfully manufactured into sugar until the Indians developed the 
method for production. The date is fixed by one suthority as not Jater— 
perhaps earlier — than 400 B.C. By that date experts say, a knowledge of 
sugar had become genera] throughout India. Sugar production then 
gradually spread westward to Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt end across 
North Africa to the Atlantic as well as to southern Europe especially Spain, 
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Sicily and Madeira. The experts say this westward migration of sugar 
production was extemely slow with probable time lapse of nearly 2,000 years 
between the beginning of sugar manufacture in India andthe appearance of 
the industry in islands off the coast of Africa shortly before the discovery of 
America. Sugarcane growing and production did not reach the Mediterra- 
nean region until the seventh or eighth centuries when it was introduced 
there by Moslems after their conquest of North Africa and Spain, the 
experts report. The Arabs became acquainted with sugar as a result of 
their conquest of Persia. The spread of sugar to Europe was greatly 
increased through the Christian Crusaders. While this whetted European 
appetites for the product, sugarcane production was found not feasible 
except in the warmer climes of southern Europe Thus honey,a natural 
source of sugar, was a popular sweetener for Europeans until sugar was 
produced in sufficient quantities. (Background Information USIS). 


SECTION IX: REVIEWS 


Mayamata, Traite Sanskrit D’Architecture, Premiere Partie, 
Edition Critique, Traduction et Notes par Bruno Dagens. Institut 
Francais D’[ndologie, Pondichery, 1970 (Publications de L’Institut 
Francais D’Indologie No. 40-1) pages 732, Figures 32 at the end. 


This first part of the critical edition of Mayamata by Dagens 
contains the first 25 chapters of this well known treatise on 
Architecture, together with an Introduction of 28 pages, and an 
index-glossary (pp. 698-726). The Introduction, and Translation 
are in French. The text is printed on the right hand pages, and 
the translation on the left;hand pages. The Introduction discusses 
the questions relating to the date of the work which is assigned 
to the Cola period and to South India on the internal evidence 
of the work itself. The system of measurements, the materials 
employed in building, the elements architectural, the types of 
edifices, town and villages, vehicles and conveyances, iconography, 
rituals performed at different stages of building and the manus- 
cripts and editions employed in constructing the critical text are 
the main topics of the introduction. We hope the second part of 
this edition will soon make its appearance. The present edition 
is a great advance on existing ones, and it will be worth while for 
Indian scholars to learn French, if only to be able to use the 
publications of the French Institute of Indology, Pondichery. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


Uttaramerar, Legende, Histoire, Monuments par Francois 
Gros et R. Nagaswamy, avec Le Pafcavaradakgetra mahaimya 
edite par K. Srinivasacharya, Institut Francais D'Indologie, 
Pondichery, 1970 (Publications De L'Institut Francais D’Indologie 
No. 39), pages 131, 66. diagramme, 16 plates, carte (Hors-texte), 


This excellent monograph on the celebrated village of 
Uttaramerur is based on a full study of earlier works on the 
subject together with the fresh material drawa from the 
sthalamabatmya of Paficavaradaksetra (Uttaramérar) whose text 
(66 pages) is printed towards the end of the book. There are 
seven chapters besides a short foreward of three pages. They 
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diseuss in order (1) the name-of the village in several forms 
(2) the sources including the mahatmya, other legends and 
epigraphic sources. (3) the landmarks of history — under heads 
prehistory, foundation of the second Pallava line, the heyday 
under the Colas, the period of Kulottunga and the size of 
Tiruppuli Vanam, the age of Vijayanagar, from the Nayaks 
to the English and the battle of Uttaramértr, (4) The monuments 
of which twelve are discussed in order, (3) the ancient village 
(6) social life and administration, and (7) intellectual and 
religious life. 


The work is of very great merit and authority and acknow- 
ledges its debt to earlier writers with meticulous. care. It is 
a marked advance on extant works and deserves the notice 
of all future students of the subject of rural administration 
of South India in ancient times. 


K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI. 


Goil, N. K. (Ed.); Asian Social Science Bibiliography : 
(with Annotation and Abstracts, 1966, Institute- of Economic 
Growth, Documentation Series (Delhi), 1970. Pp. XXII, 490 
Price Rs, 75). 


The long-felt need to bring out an extensive Bibiliography 
covering the 6 branches of Social Sciences concerning the major 
countries of Asia has been almost. met by this publication, 
the 15th in the series. This goes to the credit of the Unesco 
research centre on social and economic development in Southern 
Asia which has merged with the Institute of Economic Growth, 
Delhi in 1966. The basic material is drawn from all types of 
English publications, including scholarly Journals issued by the 
Government and other organisations. The arrangement and 
classification followed in this publication, have been so devised 
as to facilitate easy reference. Other similar publications are to 
follow ; and therein it is proposed to list materials from countries 
which have been left out of the scope of this current issue. 


The Book covers 1972 entries, a majority of which is 
provided with the needed annotations and abstracts. The 
countries included in the scope of this volume are Afganistan 
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Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Iran, Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan, Thailand, 
and South Vietnam. A List of Journals documented and a 
classification scheme are printed next to the foreward and 
introduction. The six branches of study are very well 
represented. 


The author index, the subject index and the geographical 
index in the end are sure to be very helpful for easy reference, 
The paper used, the flawless printing and the hard-board cover 
add to the value of the publication. This excellent publication. 
is due, in no small measure to the labours of N. K. Goil, the 
Librarian of the Institute who has ably collected the extensive 
materials from local and foreign sources to make it exhaustive 
and through. 


S. THIRUMALACHARI. 


Shastri, Ramanlal Krishnaram (Bhagavat Bhushan): Srimad 
Bhagavata.Slokanukramanika ; (first edition, 1963, Pp. 10+ 192. 
Publisher : Banilal Jaganlal Saye—Navaprabhat Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Price Rs. 7). 


A long-felt need for a comprehensive index of the verses 
of Srimad Bhagavatam has now been met by the pioneering 
efforts of the author Sri Ramanlal Shastri, to whose sole credit, 
it must be said, this arduous task, born of an internal urge, has 
fallen. As one born in a fdmily of reputed sanskrit scholars 
he is eminently fitted to carry out the voluminous task, which 
he has shouldered with pleasure, as a lobour of love and as 
a sacred duty towards the Hindu world. Indexing is as old as 
the Vedic period in India when the Sarvanukramani was prepared 
to preserve and adhere to the exact text of the Vedic lore. 
Even at that remote period of history, motivated interpolations 
were not new because chanting of the hymns was preserved by 
word of mouth, thus lending itself to spurious additions born of 
sectarian propensities. Hence we hear of a number of recensions 
of each original Sanskrit text, thus rendering the task of the 
compiler and commentator rather complicated. Sri Shastri has 
experienced a similar dilemma in this work since, the Kalyan 
Press Edition of the Purana contained 104? additional verses, 
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a fact which he became aware of rather very late. He has been 
clever enough to tide over the difficulty by adding the index to 
these 1042 verses alpBabetically immediately after the index of 
words in the first work. The author seems to have an easy 
walk over as he had the advantage of a copy in Bengali to guide 
him. The verses indexed fall short of the verses said to have 
been composed by Vyasa, numbering 18000. In the foreward 
Sri Shastri has ably given out the reasons for this variation, 
which seem to be convincing. 


The indexing is preceded by a Bhava-Kusumanjali, a 
Samarpana, a Pitrpada-vandana and a Bhiimika. The printing 
is well done and no correction slip, a common feature in most 
of the sanskrit publications, is attached. A hard board cover 
for the book, if provided, will be quite fitting. The author 
deserves high credit for having performed the work so ably 
and scholars in the field must feel indebted to him for his 
having successfully carried out this life’s ambition with a 
missionary zeal. 


S. THIRUMALACHARIL. 
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PREFACE 


This issue of the Bulletin conforms to the same plan as the 
earlier ones. The sources from which the different sections are 
compiled are indicated in the relevant contexts. The Institute is 
indebted to all those who have helped in the compilation of the 
Bulletin. 


The Institute is grateful to the Government of India and to 
the Government of Tami] Nadu for their grants for the year 
1971 which has enabled the Institute to continue to function 
‘on the same lines as it did in the previous years. To the 
University of Madras and its esteemed Vice-Chancellor, Thiru 
N. D. Sundaravadivelu, who is the President of the Institute, it is 
indebted in no small measure. The University accommodates the 
Institute in its buildings, and provides it with other amenities ; 
its large academic staff in its various Research Departments in 
the Humanities offer their hearty co-operation in the work of the 
Institute. It also bears as usual, the cost of [paper and printing 
the two issues of the Bulletin for the year. The Executive 
Committee has given much ready help in the managemet of the 
Institute both on its administrative and academic sides. 


31st Jan, 1972. DR. K. K. PILLAY 
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SECTION I: ARTICLES 


CYRUS THE GREAT YEAR (1971) 


(The 26th centenary of the founding of the Iranian State fell 
in the year 1962. The Shahanshah of Iran decided to celebrate 
the event in the nation’s history by paying homage to the 
memory of the founder of Iranian national unity, Cyrus the Great. 
Unesco also decided on a universal tribute to Iranian culture, 
regarded as inseparable from the culture and civilization of all 
mankind. But it was postponed because of more pressing matters 
taking place in Iran at the time. The launching of the “ White 
Revolution” in Iran required that all the nation’s potential be 
employed in the realization of the Revolution’s programmes. 
Thus it was decided that the celebration be put off until 1971. 
On an invitation from the Iranian National Commission for Unesco, 
the Indian National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco 
has initiated suitable programmes of activities in October 1971 
for the celebration of the 25th centenary of the founding of the 
Iranian State. The President of India and Shrimati Giri paid 
a State visit to Iran on this occasion to participate in the celebra- 
tions in that country. The following is an account of “Why does 
the World Commemorate Iran’s 25th Centenary” anniversary 
based upon a Press release of the Imperial Embassy of Iran in 


New Delhi, India—Ed.) 


Twenty years ago, in 1951, Professor Rene Grousset, a 
member of the French Academy (Academie Francaise) and one of 
the undisputed masters of historical studies of Iranian era, 
wrote shortly before his death a preface to a collective work, 
published in Paris and entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of Iran.” 


In this introduction, “ Iran and Humanism,” which strikingly 
reflected “all the factors that serve as the ideological basis for the 
celebration of the 2500th anniversary of the founding of the 
Persian Empire by Cyrus the Great, Professor Grousset says : 


« One characteristic ‘that Iran has displayed through the 
years has been astonishing continuity. Home of one of the most 
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ancient civilizations of the Old World, Iran has seen its civilization 
continuously renewed for almost 50 centuries. The Exhibition 
which took place in Paris in 1948 through loans from the Tehran 
Museum at the time of the International Orientalist Conference, 
proved that since the fourth millenium before Christ, the civiliza- 
tion of Susa, or rather the civilization of which Susa was one of 
the most brilliant examples, extended as far as the Caspian. The 
same exhibition established that pure Iranian art dates from well 
before the Achaemenid period ; the very latest discoveries of the 
Imperial Archaeological Service show that it was already esta- 
blished in Azarbaijan in the eighth century B.c. 


“The torch thus lit upon the Iranian plateau at the dawn of 
history has never been extinguished. The arrival of the Macedo- 
nians did not even amount to an interlude. Alexander not only 
failed to hellenize Iran; he iranianized himself by proclaiming 
that he was the successor of Darius and Xerxes, Soon the 
Parthian Arsacids (who we know today were of pure Iranian stock) 
and then the Persian Sassanids restored the beautiful continuity 
of the empire of the king of Kings, 


“Did Islam break this tradition? Not at all. Mazdean 
Spiritualism found its ultimate consummation in Islam, in the 
same way that, in the West, Platonic spiritualism found its 
ultimate expression in Christianity. 


“There, as here, is a brief visible rupture, but real continuity. 
Tran embraced Islam with faith and in so doing found Iran once 
again. Even more, Iran found in Islam new means for action, a 
new radiance, because the coming of Islam to Iran had to a large 
extent the reverse effect of carrying the Iranian spirit to vast 
areas of the Muslim World. History is unwavering in its recogni- 
tion of the leading role that Iranian scholars, thinkers and artisans, 
as well as Persian administrators, played in Abbasid civilization 
as much with the Arab caliphs as at the Turkish court. 


“So forceful was the impact of Iranian civilization that (Just as 
Greco-Roman civilization after our great invasions) it assimilated 
the foreigners established on its soil with great facility. After only 
a small number of years Seljuks, Mongols and Turkomans had 
become as completely Iranian as the Scandinavians became ‘French 
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in our Normandy. Each time, through the same radiance of its 
civilization, Iranianism has reappeared with renewed vitality, 
continuing to yet another renaissance...... the Samanid and Buyid 
renaissance of the tenth century, the Safavid renaissance of. the. 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the present Pahlavi renais- 
sance in the twentieth century. 


“This continuity, unbroken through so many centuries, 
has enabled lran to develop a civilisation which is profoundly 
humane and which has displayed this quality ever since its first 
appearance in history. According to the Greeks as well as the 
Bible, the Achaemenian Empire, when compared with earlier 
rulers, distinguished itself by its tolerance towards all religions 
and all races as well as by the comprehensive and beneficial 
character of its administration. The Sassanians, although very 
pious Mazdeans, showed no less tolerance towards the Christian 
Nestorian Church (which became a second national church), in 
the west and, in the East, Buddhism, to which they lent their 
painters and sculptors. 


“ Shi’ ite Iran, from the Abbasid period up to the present 
day, has shown a similar tolerance towards the various Christian 
sects (Nestorians or Armenians) as towards the Zoroastrians, and 
all are represented today in the Parliment. 


“Inspired by this broadly humane ideal, by this persistent 
life of the spirit, Persian literature has given birth to a classicism 
of merit as universal as Greco-Roman classicism in the West, and 
to a humanism equally rich in spiritual treasures as that of our 
Renaissance. 


“ The Persian poets, of whom Saadi and Hafez for us remain 
the most perfect examples, are known by everyone in Persia; 
throughout the Islamic world, by all in Turkish and Arab Asia, 
they are appreciated just as much as at Isfahan and Shiraz. 
What am I saying? From Goethe to our Parnassians, their 
influence has also been felt by ail who in the Occident taste the 
pure lyricism of inspiration in the complete perfection of the form. 


‘Tran has the privilege of being both Orient and Occident at 
the same time. Its grammar and vocabulary remain clearly 
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Indo-European, thus keeping its thought very close to that of the 
European nations. And yet at the same time it holds all the 
values of Muslim civilization to which it, itself, has contributed 
so much. 


“The richness of the Iranian tradition has enabled it to 
welcome the most diverse possible influence without ever renounc- 
ing its own identity. Hellenist influence, Arab influence, Sino. 
Mongol influence have each in their turn been accepted, assimi- 
lated, and iranianized. Plato and Aristotle, carried on by the 
Avicennas, the Ghazalis and the Sohrevardis, received their 
naturalization papers in Persia, while Chinese art on numerous 
occasions has been welcomed there with interest. 


“A true Central Empire at the heart of the ancient world, 
Tran thus, without losing any of its own originality, served as a 
link between East and West. Its language became the literary 
language of part of Muslim India. Its art, in the Sassanian era, 
coincided with the development of Byzantine art, and in the 
Safavid period, with the formation of Indo-Mongol art. Its 
architecture and its miniatures spread as far as Golconda and 
Bengal. Long before, in the late Middle Ages, Buddhism had 
introduced the Iranian schools of painting into China, and it was 
missionaries coming from Iran who, in the Sassanian and Abbasid 
period, carried Christianity to the heart of the Chinese Empire. 


“We know today that at the time of Marco Polo it was 
Persian that served as the commercial language of civilization 
throughout Central Asia from Bokhara to Peking. 


“Tran......if it is permissible for a foreigner to say it, has well 
served mankind because, as history records, it has made the 
powerful and refined culture which it developed over the centuries 
into an instrument of peace and harmony among the nations. 
Tran was the first among the non-Arab nations to understand and 
embrace the Prophet and his family ; it was the first Oriental 
nation to assimilate Greek Philosophy, through the Sufis; it was 
the first to rediscover, long before our own orientalism, the 
equivalent of the Buddhist and Brahman mystique. The most 
diverse races communed and continue to commune through 
Iranian thought and poetry. Persian poets, as we have noted, have 
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attained universality. The sentiments that they express directly 
affect a Frenchman just as they do an Indian, a Turk or a Georgian, 
The Persian mystics, while profoundly Muslim, speak no less 
to the heart of a Christian or a Brahman. They, too, belong to 
humanity as a whole. 


“ At a time when the United Nations, to save the world from 
chaos and hatred, bas appealed to all mankind, to all people of 
goodwill, Iranian civilization provides a great historical example ; 
for the common task, a great spiritual force; for the common 
effort, total support. 


“t The major problem of the present time is perhaps that of 
reconciling East and West. Iran is proof that an accord can be 
realized, since through the genius of its language and thought, 
through the examples of all its history, it is East and West 
harmoniously reconciled. indissolubly united.” 


Cyrus was unquestionably one of the most celebrated figures 
of the ancient world, a man praised and glorified not only by the 
great historians of the past, but by the Old Testament as well. 


There are so many eulogies that we hear from the great 
Greek historians, poets and thinkers. Herodotus writes: 


“Cyrus was a king of strong character, simple and brave. 
He treated his subjects with great benevolence and in a 
paternal spirit. He aspired always for the well-being 
and happiness of his subjects, so much that, they were 
accustomed to referring to him as ‘ Father.’” 


Aeschylus, in his famous Persian tragedy, which in principle 
was directed against the Persians, none the less presents Cyrus 
as a just ruler who was anxious for the happiness and well-being 
of all his subjects, and he wrote of the king : 


“ He was a happy being : loved by the gods, and 
possessed of great wisdom.” 


Xenophon presents him in the Cyropaedia as the best possible 
model for commanders, the perfect man, the ideal educator, the 
excellent leader of his people, the friend of humanity, the defender 
of reason while adhering always to truth and right. 
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It was this man who founded the Persian Empire 2500 years 
,ago, on the basis of a declaration which can be regarded 
as the first Declaration of Human Rights in the history of 
the world. 


The sixth century B c. in which Cyrus lived, was later called 
the “Golden Century” of the ancient world. It was during this 
century that Confucius was born in China, Buddha in India, 
Solon in Greece and, according to some Zoroaster in Iran. 


Up to this century, the only law governing relations 
among the countries and peoples was the law of the strongest. 
Everywhere, the conqueror pillaged and burnt cities and towns, 
slaughtering or deporting their inhabitants. The temples were 
sacked and statues of their gods were taken away as war booty. 


It was in such a millieu that Cyrus founded the first Indo- 
European empire in history, the forerunner to the Greek and 
Roman empires. The founding of this empire was marked by 
a declaration made by Cyrus after the taking of Babylon. The 
Babylonian text of this declaration, written in cuneiform ona 
baked-earth cylinder, was discovered in 1879 during archaeological 


excavations in Mesopotamia, and is at present in the British 
Museum in London. 


Loyal to his principles, Cyrus freed all the captive slaves in 
Babylon including the Jews whom he allowed to return to their 
native -country and to rebuild their temples. This action 


gave rise to the eulogies in the Old Testament and other 
documents. 


What the Persian Empire offered to the world was above all 


a new social and administrative organization coupled with a new 
concept of government. 


According to Herodotus and other Greek historians, the 
Achaemenians’ state was based upon laws and institutions which 
they created for the first time in antiquity. The whole of the 
country was divided into provinces satrapies). At the head of 
each was a satrap, who governed it with clearly defined powers 
and in accordance with the laws of the country. Tribunals and 
inspectors appointed by the king supervised the smooth conduct of 
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affairs. Taxes and military levies were made in accordance with 
new and precise censuses, and no abuse nor exception was 
tolerated. 


Orders went out from Susa and Persepolis, while reports 
arrived from throughout the vast empire. To establish contact 
with distant regions, a system of rapid communications was set 
up, and numerous posts marked the great exit routes. A royal 
highway stretched from the city of Sardis to Susa; another, 
regarded as the best of the ancient world, linked Egypt to 
Persepolis. Commercial exchanges were carried out with monies 
struck in gold and silver. 


Thus, Cyrus brought about not only a geographical and 
political change in the Old World but above all, he brought 
into being a new concept of government. 


Since the time of Cyrus, the Shahanshah......the King of 
Kings, the traditional and official title of the sovereigns of 
Iran......has always personified in Iran the national unity and 
integrity of the country, ultimate symbol of the sovereignty of 
the entire nation. 


During these 26 centuries, numerous countries have been 
erased from history and condemned to oblivion; otbers have 
lost their autonomy by being swallowed up by stronger countries 5 
new countries have been created which have often changed their 
form of government. Throughout all this time, Iran through 
perseverance, has succeeded in maintaining its extraordinary con- 
tinuity even in the face of the most devastating events, and has 
succeeded in maintaining its own monarchical regime, a product 
of the nation’s way of thinking and culture. 


During all this period the king has been considered not only 
a political and military chief; rather, he has been above alla 
spiritual guide and educator. The passage of time has so closely 
tied the Iranian people to its monarchical system that it is 
impossible to conceive of Iranian culture and civilization without 
noting the parallelism of these two factors. 


It would seem that Arthur Christensen, the great Danish 


orientalist, gave one of the best definitions of the moral 
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significance of the monarchy in Iran in the passages in his book 
entitled “ The Role of the Kings in the Tradition of Ancient Iran.” 


“The model Iranian king is most often an initiator, a 
sovereign who usheres in a new historical era, either as 
the founder of a dynasty or as one who rejuvenates the 
people and country after a period of political and social 
disorganization. His is a double role: he is the 
conqueror who has ended a bad regime, and he is the 
organizer of a new era, a creator of social and adminis- 
trative institutions, the founder of cities. He builds 
canals and bridges ; he brings into being a new civiliza- 
tion and universal prosperity. But the model king has 
yet a third function; he is the spiritual guide of his 
people. Within the Iranian tradition each leading 
figure, and especially the model king tends to assume the 
role of the sage.” 


In his book “ The White Revolution ”, the Shahansha has 
explained it in the following terms: 


“Today more than ever before, a close Spiritual union 
exists between my nation and myself. This has been 
brought about not only by my resolve to dedicate my 
existence to the welfare and progress of my people and 
by the confidence that the nation has shown in me as a 
result of their experiences during the last 26 years, but 
by the intrinsic respect and prestige that the institution 
of the monarchy and the person of the Shah have tradi- 
tionally held in Iran” 


“A real king in Iran is not so much the political head of 
the nation as a teacher and a leader. He is not only a 
person who builds roads, bridges, dams and canals, but 
one who leads them in spirit, thought and heart.” 


“This possibly may explain why a monarch, if he has the 
full trust of the people, and uses his great influence, can 
achieve so much without having to rely on totalitarian 
measures or wait for slow evolutionary process to achieve 
his aims.” 
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The history of Iran, from the time of Cyrus up to today, 
has been more marked than the history of most countries of the 
world which suffered innumerable trials and tribulations, wars, 
invasions, massacres, catastrophes......and all of such an intensity 
that it would be difficult to find a parallel. 


And yet. as history has recorded, it has been Iran who has 
had each time the last word. 


The task of explaining this can go to the Conte de Gobineau 
one of the best Western students of Persia and its history: 


“ In Persia, foreign invasions have always had ephemeral 
effects. The conquerors have rapidly lost their strength 
through their inability to influence and to corrupt the 
moral integrity of the people.” 


a 


‘One can dismantle Persia.-.even deprive it of its name 
without, however, being able to end its existence because 
this people is immortal. Each time I think of this nation, 
I cannot help thinking of bits of stone scattered by the 
elements but still resisting the tempests; the stone 
remains always what it is, and neither the ravages of 
time nor the violent blows that it receives can bring 
about its end.” 
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THE TAMILS AND THE ART OF DANCE 
BY 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and K. R. Venkataraman > 


I 


The study of the patterns of dance among the early Tamils 
and the changes they underwent through the ages is interesting. 
From the Sangam works we know that priestesses danced a weird 
dance, and predicted what evils might befall the community 
and how they could be averted. This was the Vattuvavart 
danced before Korravai who later came to be identified with 
Durga, the Mother of Seyon. Decked in golden ornaments, 
the great goddess, who slew the demons, blessed the heroes 
who went to battle, and on their return, laid their swords at 
her feet as a thanks offering, and their priests and priestesses 
danced another weird dance, the tunangat. Dwelling in the forest, 
she, who cleft asunder the hard bosom of Daruka, witnessed the 
dance of her spouse, the Lord of Kailasa; and to recall this 
Puranic incident, priests garbed as Bhairavas chanted mantras and 


danced before her, while priestesses garbed as Bhairavis witnessed 
the performance. 


Men and women wearing clusters of Vengat (Ptrecarpus mar- 
supium ) flowers, dripping with honey, sang in unison and danced 
the Veriyatiam, another weird movement in quick tempo or the 
ring dance Kuravai to propitiate Murugan, who often induced 
violent passions of love. The Kurava folk of the hilly tract, 
planted a Cock banner smeared with ghee and mustard, made for 
‘Vélan (Murugan or Skanda) garlands of red oleander and green 
leaves, burnt incense and offered balls of cooked rice mixed with 
goat's blood and danced the Kuravai. 


These pen pictures selected at random from the old Sangam 
anthologies, dating from the second or third to the sixth century 
A. D. represent some varieties of the dance of the ancient Tamils, 
‘They were trance dances having the elements of magic and ritual, 
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both, means of propitiating the gods and goddesses and rendering 
thanks for favours received. The earliest of these do not fail to 
reflect a degree of perfection of the art that must obviously, have 
been in vogue for some centuries before and gradually developed 
a regular code of rules. Two broad divisions came to be 
recognized, the indigenous (dési) and the classical (marga); both 
constituted the ahakkuttu, different from the variety meant solely 
for popular enjoyment, the nakai-k-kuttu or puranatam. The old 
commentator, Adiyarkkunallar, enumerates several dances belong- 
ing to these two divisions, often designated in ‘antithetic pairs’ ; 
for example: Santi-k-kittu, so called because it induced a feeling 
of repose in the enjoyment of rasa, and Vinédda-k-kittu, so called 
because it imparted a fleeting sense of pleasure—rather of excite- 
ment. There was a group of three dances, Venrt depicting 
a hero’s conquest, Vasat breathing derision of the foe and Vinodam 
exhibiting pleasure at the sight of the trophies. There was again 
a group of eleven dances (Padsnoragal) of which pandarangam 
and Kodukotti were associated with Siva in his terrific aspect of 
Tripurasamharamtrti, Brahma and Parvati standing near him. 
Three were associated with Krishna; Alléyam ‘representing the 
slaying of a mad elephant, Mal when he laid a wrestler low, and 
the pot dance, Kudam. With Murugan were associated Tudi, 
the dance of victory over the demon hosts and Kudatkkuitu 
holding an umbrella, as if to pierce the demon in front. Pédu 
was Cupid’s dance. A dance with a grain measure Mavakkal was 
a favourite of Durga, the enchanting, Pavai of Lakshmi and 


Kadaiyam of Indrani. 


Nandikégvara in his Bharat@rnava,” a very late redaction 
of the dance manuals in the Tamil country, reduced the eleven 
dances to seven. According to him, S'uddhanat ya is associated 
with Siva, Daé with Parvati, Peruni with Brahma, Prenkhani 
with Sarasvati, Kundali with Visnu, and Dandaka and Kalasa 
with Lakshmi, There is no mention of Indrani, as festivals 
in honour of Indra and Indrani once prevalent in the land, had 
later gone out of vogue. The themes then in vogue were the 
burning of the three cities (Tripura), the wedding of Siva and 
Sakti, the slaying of Kuvalayapida, Banasura, Strapadma, or 


1. Ch. XIV - Published by the Tanjore Palace Sarasvati Mahal Library. 
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Daksa, the wedding of Usha, the burning of Kama, Kali’s dance 
of victory and the charms of Mohini. 


No study of ancient Tamil dance will be complete without a 
teference to the dance-master. The bard, the Pa@nar (musician) 
and the Kittar (dancer) were among the honoured classes in 
ancient Tamil Society. The Kittay had other names such as 
natakar, natar, nrttar, Kannulalar, Vaytriyar, Kotiyar, porunar 
and avinatyar according to the particular element of dance, they 
were proficient in. The porunar’s duty was to fit the disguises 
and provide the stage music. The avinayar were experts in the 
Science of gestures, natar, natakar and nritar were proficient 
tespectively in dramatization, silent representation of bhava 
through gestures, and simple rhythmic movements of the legs and 
hands. Ancient commentators refer to several works on Drama- 
turgy, such as Gunanil, Seyirriyam, Madivanar natakam, 
Sénapatyam, or Bharatasenapatayam, Muruval and Sayantam. 
All these are unfortunately lost and are now mere names. The 
dancer was extolled in long poems and anthologies, the Kattar for 
instance in Malaipadukadam, also called Kiattar-ar-ruppadai. 


In dance, as in all other aspects of Culture, the Tamils 
achieved a fine blend of their own pre-Aryan heritage of folk and 
tribal forms of a natural and vigorous artistic life (ded as noted 
above) with Indo-Aryan ideas and models adapted to the Tamil 
milieu. In the early historical period, the debt of the South to 
the North meets the eye rather prominently ; but in the course of 
generations and centuries, the debt is more than amply repaid in 
almost every sphere, particularly in religion, philosophy, and the 
fine arts. Under Vijayanagar, moreover, the South was able to 
preserve the traditional norms of ancient Indian civilization 
relatively free from the changes due to the impact of Islam, and 
its culture which was felt more in the North of India, where 
Muslim rule lasted continuously for six or seven centuries. There 
was the insignificant episode of the Sultanates of Madurai some 
40 years in the 14th century; Tippu Sultan of Mysore was an 
eclectic Muslim who endowed Hindu temples and wrote frequent 
letters to the Pontiffs of Sringeri, soliciting their prayers to 
Goddess Sarada for the suceess of his arms. For the rest the 
Tamil Country never fell under Muslim rule and preserved 
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her culture relatively pure. This imparts a unique value to 
a careful study of the forms of art as they developed in this 
part of India. 


I 


The light variety of the old Tamil dances was often associated 
with community feasts and conviviality, but the others developed 
a high technique as the description in the chapter Arangerrukadas 
of the Silappadikaram, and the commentaries on it would indicate. 
Round about the sixth century the old Tamil dramatic terms 
largely dropped out, and there was little to distinguish the old 
Kūttu or natam from Bharatanatyam. The legend that on the 
request of Indra, Brahma enunciated the Natya sastra and taught 
it to Bharata became popular, as also in interpretation that the 
expression bharata was acrostic of the initial syllables of bhava 
raga and tala. The old wine of Tamil dance and drama was 
transferred into a new bottle. 


The original aim of natya continued as before: it was to 
elaborate the rasa while representing the old legends or Puranic 
themes. Nytta added richness through rhythmic movements, often 
to the accompaniment of music, and mzlya through pantomimic 
representations of the feelings. Natya of vigorous masculine 
movements is ‘andava, and of soft, gentle and graceful movements 
is lasya. The former was displayed by Siva to Tandu, and the 
latter by Uma to the celestial danseuses, 


Gesticulation or abhinaya (from the root nē to lead; so called 
because it leads to the understanding of the bhava and evokes rasa 
or enjoyment) is of four kinds, angika or the movement of the six 
limbs, expression of the eyes, and of the face, poses of the hands 
and legs, flexure of the waist etc., va@cika or verbal cadence 
evoking the appropriate rasa; sattvika or the portrayal of the 
physical reactions to emotional stress, and aharya or the make-up 
suitable to the theme. Bharata describes thirteen poses of the 
head, thirty-six variations in the glances, nine variations of 
eyeball movements, nine of the eyelids, seven of the eyebrows, 
six of cheeks, six of the lower lip, chin and mouth, and four 
types of facial colouration (mukhaja) ; twenty-four poses with one 
hand, and thirteen with both the hands. 
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A co-ordination of several movements of the hands and the 
feet is a karana, and two kavanas make up a mairka the ‘ unit 
of action.’ A combination of two or more of such units is an 
angahara. In a Karana the body is naturally static (sthanaka) 
and frequent changes of movement are known as angahara. 
The appropriate sequence of angahavas makes up the dance. 
Bharata enunciates 108 karanas and 32 angaharas, 


Ill 


The third chapter in the Silappadikavam gives an attractive 
word picture of an expert dancer, her physical charms, her 
mastery of the art and skill in its display. Epigraphical and 
literary evidences, from the seventh century, conjure up to our 
minds, a panorama of generations of dancers, who, down the 
centuries, held an honoured status in society. That the great 
Raja Raja Cola I selected four hundred of the best devaganikas 
from among numerous artistes from all parts of the realm, to 
dance in the Rajaraiesvaram? is an eloquent indication of how 
widely the art was practised. Not only royalty, but temple 
committees, local assemblies, guilds and mercantile corporations 
lavished bounties on dances. The proficient among them received 
honorifics and titles—such as Santikkūtti (for women) and 
Periyanattacarya (for men), The women dancers often prefixed 
nakkan to their names. 


Under the Vijayanagar rulers, Tamil culture was integrated 
with the cultures of Andhra and Karnata, and this integrated 
South Indian culture, which prevailed south of the Tungabhadra 
and the Krishna, represented the pure Hindu culture in juxta- 
position with the Hindu-Islamic culture that was being shaped in 
the North. The ‘Tamil’ element in this integrated culture was 
prominent ; Tamil dance forms underwent a process of elabora- 
tion and were presented under new names, but their genius was 
not lost. This integrated culture was fostered not only in the 
imperial capital, but also in the capitals of the provincial Nayaks, 
who in course of time became independent monarchs. The 


2. There was an office designated nattuvangam in the Rajavajegvaram, 
The holder was the dance-master-in-chief.’ 
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Nayaks, of Tanjore, under whom Tanjore city became the cultural 
centre of the South, evolved and perfected out of the old forms, 
such new forms as the Yakshagana ballet and the Bommalattam.. 
In Ramabhadramba, for example, we have an example of a lady 
in the royal harem, a skilled dancer, who performed before 
the Nayak and his courtiers in an elaborate stage put up’ 
within the palace. During this age dance and music perfected 
an idiom which is found in the monumental works Caturdandi- 
prakasa and Sangitasudha nidhi. The Maratha successors of the 
Nayak dynasty elaborated the idiom, and in a real sense set the 
modern and current norm for Bharaianatyam in the Tamil 
country. Raja Sarfoji, for instance, who blended Marathi songs 
with carnatic music and Bharata-ndtyam, composed dance pieces 
in Marathi® to fit in with the scheme of Tamil dancing; the 
different items of the dance retain their Tamil names. The 
Maratha kings enlarged and designed the Sangitasala with such 
acoustic perfection that from the remotest corners of the hall 
one could hear the softest tune and the highest footfall; the hall 
which is a triumph of artistic and engineering skill symbolizes the 
acme of the evolution of the dance hall from the kiottambalam 
of the Silappadikaram age. The audience halls in the Nayak 
palaces in Madurai and Tiruchirapalli are also designed to serve 
as music halls. And this art impulse was fostered in the far 
South by the later Pandyas of the Tirunelvéli and the, rulers 
of Vafici (South Travancore). 


IV 


Starting as a ritual, dance in the Tamilnad progressively 
reflected the evolution of philosophical and religious thought. 
The description in Manimekalai of priests putting on the guise 
of Bhairavas is indicative of Kalamuka influence during the early 
centuries following the Christian era. The Samkhyan concept 
of the universe of matter and soul ‘dancing’ is reflected in 
Tirumtlar. ‘The dance of Prakrti,’ says he, ‘ proceeds on one 
side ; the jfana dance on the other. Sakti and Siva are embodied 
as Sakala Siva, and this supra-cosmic union is the symbol of 


ee 


3. Published by the Tanjore Palace Sarasvathi Mahal Library. 
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ananda, the twain dance.’ Here are the germs of the evolution of 
the dancing figure of Siva, and to this day, the dancer presents 
iva-Sakti or ananda dance as part of his or her repertoire. 


Among the Jains, who generally scorned sensual pleasures, 
there were adepts in art and aesthetics, The bhavya, or ‘ seeker 
of Truth’ is represented in Jain art with bodily, flexure poses 
and facial expressions and taints appropriate to the purity of his 
soul, and dancing Yakshis occur in Jaina sculptures, 


Sarnkara’s lofty philosophy enriched the content of mysticism. 
The concept of the oneness of all existence, the illusory nature 
of the differences and limitations caused by time, space and 
causation, dominated art. The subjugation of the ego which 
projects the world of appearances by spiritual wisdom received 
art expression as the struggle between the gods and the asuras—~a 
theme delineated in several dance forms. 


Another approach to this mystic element is the conception 
of the supreme Purusha who projects the universe of matter and 
mind, sustains it, and finally integrates it in himself. Yet another 
is the approach of the Jiva, or the individual soul to Supreme 
(Sringara) Purusha. This is expressed in the bhava of Sringara 
~—the union of the brida with her beloved. All art in the Tamil 
Country subsequent to the 7-8th century has for its inspiration 
one or other of the above themes, 

Siva dancing over the apasmara purusha, Devi over the 
Severed head of Mahisha, Krishna over the hoods of Kaliya, 
and Subrahmanya with his peacock illustrate the triumph of 


God as cit-over the ego (ahamkara) which is the root cause of 
Samsara, 


The forms of Nataraja’s dance, 
sthiti (sustenance) and Samhara (dest 
Lord’s Lila in Shrouding the soul 
releasing it from bondage, 
all the five (pañcakritya) an 
dance.* On the Ardrg day 


relate to svishti (creation) 
Tuction or involution), the 
with nescience, or finally 
The dance in Chidambaram represents 
d is known as the ananda or nadanda, 
in the month of Margasirsha, the idol 


ame 


4. Further elaborated in the sequel. 
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of Nataraja is bathed, decked and taken out in procession. The 

bearers exhibit a peculiar ‘foot-movement,’ particular flexures 
and poses, presenting 4 verisimilitude of sheer ecstacy. The 
particular musical accompaniment heightens the feeling among 
the worshippers. 


The Upanishads and the Siddhanta equate the supreme with 
the cosmic prana (vital energy), the gross manifestation of which: 
are the ‘five vital airs’ that sustain the microcosm. Prana when 
regulated sustains; and this regulation termed hamsa or ajapa 
in the language of Yogic mysticism, is represented as a dance, 
the ajapa dance of Tyagaraja Siva in His triune aspect of sat, 
cit and @nanda;, iconically represented as Somaskanda (ie. together 
with Uma, and Skanda) who dwells in the cavity of the heart, 
gently dancing with every inflowing and outgoing current of the 
prana. This dance is represented in seven shrines in the Tamil 
country, of which Tiruvartr, Nagapattinam, Tiruvorriytr and 
Tiruvanmiyam are the more important. On the Uttara Phalguni 
day in the month of Phalgun the idol of Somaskanda is taken 
out; the tread of the bearers’ feet, and the bodily flexures, and 
the oscillation of the idol to the tune of a special instrument 
conjure up a ‘dance vision.’ 


Whenever the idol of Ranganatha in Srirangam is taken out 
in procession, the bearers walk in differently modulated gaits 
known as Vatyajt; they simulate the movement of an elephant 
(gaja gati) or of a horse (asva gati) or of a serpant (sarpa gati) as 
the occasion demands, The celebrated Vaikuntha-ehadasi festival 
in December- January is very interesting for a close study of Tamil 
dance forms. The idol decked in an armour of rubies is taken im 
procession through a particular vestibule not used for other festi~ 
vals, which represents the ‘ path of light’ (avetvadi marga) of a 
jiberated soul. A spot is marked as the Vivaja, where the soul is 
believed to bathe in the ‘ waters of immortality °. Priests chant the 
Vedas to signify the realization by the soul of supreme jnana. A 
silk shroud thrown over the idol is now removed to signify that the 
soul casts off all vzsanas. A door way kept closed throughout the 
year now opens for the idol to pass through. Finally, the 
manimandapa in the midst of a thousand pillared hall is reached. 
The progress through all these stages takes several hours,—the 
Vaiyali or Oyyara gait appropriate for each stage is noteworthy, 

B—3 
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and throughout tbere is a transmundane air, a something eerie 
about the dance movement and the attendant ritual. This festival 
is a long drawn affair of twenty days; and on all these days a 
band of dancers called araiyar chant the Vaishnava prabandham 
(the hymns of the Alvars), and exhibit select hymns with vigia 
and suitable abhinaya. The selected hymns relate to the Lord's 
dilas, and conferment of boons on His devotees. Particularly 
appealing are those that sing of the rapturous devotion of 
Nammalvar (Sathakopa) expressed in the erotic sentiments of a 
bride offering herself to her beloved. The longing of the bride, 
the pangs of separation, the hope of union, and the final union 
are all displayed with suitable abhinaya. The last incident is’ 
dramatized, as it were, by decking the image of Nammalvar 
as a charming bride and leading it to the image of Ranganatha, 
the araiyars following every art of the ritual with the exhibition 
of abhinaya and nrita. 


Like the hymns (pans) of the Prabandhams those of the 
Dévaram sung by the Saiva Nayanars lend themselves to abhinaya 
and rita. Tirunakka and his wife set Sambandar’s pans to 
music, and played them on the yal while Sambandar danced in 
ecstacy. Idols of dancing Sambandar are common in Tamil 
temples : Mapikkavagagar like Nammalvar and Andal offered his 
soul as a bride to the Lord ; and several of his hymns, portraying 
the madhuribhava are exhibited in abhinaya. 


The daily divine service in the temple is not complete 
without a dance performance to the accompaniment of music, 
vocal and instrumental (nytta, gita and vadya) by dancing girls, 
specially dedicated to the temple.’ 


The dancers and musicians walk in front of gods and 
goddesses during processions performing at regular intervals, or 
waving fly-whisks or carrying lamps. Kailtus* are performed 
within the precincts or in front of the temple. The theme is 
generally taken from the Ramayana or Mahabharata or other 





5. Now that dedication of girls to temples has been prohibited, these 
performances have stopped. 


6. One variety of these Kittus is the Kugavanji which will be described 
later. 
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classics; the life of Rama, the wanderings and sufferings of the 
Pandavas, the martyrdom of Hariscandra or Nala, or the escape of 
Markandeya from Death, or the tragic fate of Kovalan or 
Nallatangal, or some incidents from the puvana composed in 
honour of the local deity. The performance which lasts the 
whole night is continued the next night from where it broke 
off previously ; thus it is staged for several nights, enlivening 
the audience with songs and dance. A common amusement in 
temples is for young men or young women to form a ring and 
dance. One variety of this dance is the Kalattam. The performers 
—usually women—hold a stick in each hand and move in various 
patterns, each constantly striking her sticks against those held by 
others in rhythm. Sometimes they play with the sticks, ın one 
hand and each holding with the other hand the end of one of many 
cords hanging in a cluster from a cross beam. Rhythmically 
gyrating they plait the cords, and again, by reversing the series of 
movements unravel the plait. In the Kummi dance, sticks are 
not used, but girls move rhythmically clapping their hands. 
The songs selected are incidents from the Puranas, particularly 
from the Krishna cycle of legends or the cycle of legends relating 
to the principal deity in the Madurai temple (the sixty four 
tivuvilaiyadal as they are called). Kolattam and Kummi form 
part of women’s amusement on occasions of weddings and other 
auspicious domestic events. A month or two after Dipavali is 
specially set apart for girls to amuse themselves with Kalattam, 
and they conclude this season of mirth with a grand celebration’, 
in which elders also participate. 


Some dances are of an expiatory or ex-voto nature. One is the 
Karagam dance. The village deity is represented by a pot 
(Karagam) decorated with margosa leaves and flowers, which is 
carried through the village with great honour. The bearer dances 
all the way carrying sometimes as many as seven pots placed one 
above another, and displays a series of intricate flexures of the 
body while all the time the pot or pots are held in position. 
Beginning in a slow tempo; the dance gathers momentum to the 
accompaniment of drums and the blowing of pipes before a tense 
audience, and when the crescendo is reached, the performer is well 





7, called Kalattajotrat or Suvaitirat 
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nigh in a state of trance. Another is the Kavadi dance. A bent 
pole, decorated with flowers and fastened over a straight string on 
to the ends of which pots containing sugar, or honey, or milk are 
attached, is carried on the shoulder, and the bearer walks round 
the temple and into it dancing to the tune of a special composition 
called Kavagichindu. More weird is the dance during the fire- 
walking festival performed in temples dedicated to Mariamman ® 
or Angalamman. With heads crowned with flowers and bodies 
decked with saffron, and clad in saffron coloured waist cloth, 
the performer comes dancing to the fire, stirs it into a blaze, and 
walks rhythmically either fast or slow according to his zeal over 
hot coals extending to many feet in length. To heighten the 
effect of his gestures, he often whirls lances, sabres or standards. 


Before concluding this section, a word may be said about 
the repertoire of a dance party in the Tamil districts today. 
It includes such devotional compositions in Tamil as the 
Ramanatakam and Nandanar caritram and compositions from 
other languages—the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, the Tarangas of 
Narayana tirtha, the Krishnakarnamritastotra and the hymns of 
Sadasivendra, all in Sanskrit, the adams of Purandaradasa and 
other ‘Dasa’ hymnists in Kannada, the abhangs and aryas of 
Maratha saints and Telugu padams of Kshetrajfia and others. 
The compositions of the Bhagavatas of the Merlattar school of 
dance, which is the counterpart in the Tamil country of the 
Kichiptidi stage dramas, are mostly in Telugu. In what is 
popularly known as the Harikathakalakshepam a heritage of the 
Maratha impact, the skilful performer drives home a significant 
Situation in his exposition with nytta and abhinaya. Dancing and 
music on the lines of the bhajanas in the temple of Pandharpur 
are now very common in the Tamil districts ; they provide for 
wrlta, abhinaya and group dance (mandal:), The composition 
relates to Vishnu or Siva or Devi, and the festival concludes with 
a wedding such as Radhakalyanam® and Minakshikalyanam ; 
and back of it all is the theme of the soul’s quest for union with 
the Supreme. These forms of dance and music attract the worldly 
minded audience to the great theme of liberation, which is their 
detimotiv, 

a SS eee 
8. The Tamil counterpart of Sitaladevi. 


9. Kalygnam is used in the sense of Parinaya, 
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Nowhere have the plastic and pictorial arts been employed to 
propagate dance forms as widely as in the Tamil country, The 
‘Status represented in the static (samapada) poses are either 
sthanaka (erect) or in bhanga (even bend) or in abhanga slight 
bend or in tribhanga (triple bend) or in atibhanga several bends) ; 
and with their mudras and bhavas, they form a schemata. Nandi- 
kegvara?® enunciates six standing poses which are masculine, 
eleven feminine and eighteen common. The angahara associated 
with them varies according to the rasa sought to be depicted ; 
lalita angahara to depict sringara vasa, Vikrama for Vira rasa, 
Karunika for Karuna, Vicitra for adbhuta,"vikata for hasya, 
Bhima for bhayanaka, vikyta for bibhatsa, ugratava for raudra, and 
santya for santa,” 


Represented with bulging eyes and inflated with divine fury, 
the ugra or nigraha miirtis terrific aspects of Gods and Goddesses, 
or as diffusing silent radiance bliss and serenity, the santa and 
anugraba mfrthi (beneficent aspects),—all of them invariably 
‘display one or more Karanas. Even abnormal representations 
like the Kirtimukhas convey some appropriatef karanas. The 
-celestial dancers moving in the atmosphere or amidst vegetation 
or in water are resilient with the movement of breath associated 
respectively with levitation, productivity or sustenance. The 
uncouth bhiitaganas blowing into blow pipes or conches are again 
air-filled, and suggestive of movement. 


The ugra mūrtis, often shown in the Catura mode exhibit 
such mudras as saci, and Vismaya. characteristic of the bhava 
of triumphing over evil forces. Eight terrific forms of Siva 
are widely prevalent; they represent dynamic movement, 
Tripura Samhāra, Gajari, Madanantaka, Kalantaka, Bhairava, 
Virabhadra etc. Eight shrines in the Tamilnad, celebrate these 
eight forms, and they are called Viratianas (Sanskrit : Vira ashta 
sthana). The bhava of the sania mirtis is emphasized by the 
gaze, the facial expression, the dhangas, and such mudrās, as 
Kataka, mrigi, pallava, pataka, ardhacandra and mukuja. The 


10. Op. cit. 


11. These rasas evoke respectively the feeling of love, heroism, 
compassion, wonder, merriment, fear, disgust, anger snd calm 
equipoise. 
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nrtia miurtis are those of Siva, Devi, Krishna, Skanda, Ganapati, 
and the saint Sambandar. 


The earliest idols were of brick and stucco, (sudh@) and 
perhaps the earliest specimens of sculptures in stone in South 
‘India are those of Amaravati. Among the latter are figures of 
groups of dancers who exhibit several of the Kavanas, and 
suggestion of movements answering to what we call today alarippu 
pushpanjali etc. They exhibit the alidha ardhamattala and some 
other sthanas. There is also suggestion of all the elements of 
abhinaya, All the elements found in plastic expression in the 
Amaravati sculptures have their counterparts in some of the 
verbal descriptions in the S'ilapadikaram, composed in a couple of 
centuries or more later. The oldest known portrait of dancing, 
Siva in the Urddhvatandava pose is in Panamalai (7th century). 
Strikingly attractive are the Karanas of the bhavyas represented 
as sporting in a lotus tank, in the Sittannavasal frescoes (8th 
century)—particularly the lasyas (suggestive of the aharya element 
in abninaya); deep ted (padmalesya) of two of them and orange 
(pithalesya) of the third; both signify ‘purity of the soul.” 
One of the charming dancers portrayed here holds out her left 
hand in the danda or lolahasta or latavrigcika gesture and exhibits 
the abhaya gesture with the right hand. The other dancer has: 
her left hand in the gajahasta mode, and with the right, shows 
the abhaya gesture. The frescoes in the innermost prakara 
of Rajarajesvaram in Tanjore (beginning of the 11th century) 
include figures of apsarasas. One panel represents a dance 
concert, celestial women dancing to the accompaniment of drums. 
played by Gandharvas. Another relates to a concert in the 
presence of Siva and Parvati in Kailasa; the apsara dances display 
the svastika karanas. There are other dances in a charming 
gytating pose. Wall paintings of dancing figures continued down 
the centuries, but owing to the perishable nature of the materials, 
very few survive. There are examples in the temples of 
Srirangam, Tanjore (Nayak period), and Tiruvarar ; and these 
help us to study the costumes and ornaments of the dancers in the 
several periods. Modern paintings, though suggestive of the 
continuity of the art, are poor specimens from an aesthetic point 
of view. Wood carvings on temple cars and on jambs and lintels- 
of doors are replete with dancing sense, Teproducing the 
appropriate Karanas, nrtia hastas, caris and sthanas. 
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To revert to sculpture: Perhaps the earliest example of 
Siva tandava in the bhujangatrasita Karana is the one in Mahendra- 
vadi, of the reign of Mahendravarman Pallava I. A similar one 
occurs on one of the ratkas in Mamallapuram of the time of 
‘Narasimhavarman I. It may be mentioned in passing that on the 
Dharmarajaratha is a figure of Krishna dancing on the serpent 
Kaliya. Several Siva tandava figures occur in the Kailasanatha 
temple in Kaiichi, including some in the @rdhva tandava pose, (a 
variation of lalata tilaka). This mode is particularly celebrated in 
Tiruvalangadu, a place associated with the life of saint Karaikal 
Ammaiyar. A Pandyan counterpart of the period occurs in Tiru- 
malaipuram; here Siva is represented in the ardha maitali pose, 
a Karana much prevalent in the sculptures of the Pandya country. 


The Kiiram bronze (now in the Madras Museum) shows the 
ārdhva janu pose; and the Nallar bronze, the bhujanga trasita 
pose, The one from Poruppuméttupatti, Madurai district, (also in 
the Madras Museum) shows the bhujangancita karana, the right 
Jeg lifted, instead of the left, a feature occurring in the Nataraja 
in the Velli ambalam (Silver hall) within the Minakshi-Sundaregvara 


temple in Madurai. 


The period covering the four centuries from the 10th to the 
13th is remarkable for its sculptural activity in the Tamilnad. 
Nataraja was the patron deity of the Colas, under whose patronage 
several hundreds of Nataraja bronzes were cast and enshrined in 
all temples, Orbdhvajanu or catura (e.g. the Nataraja bronze 
discovered in Tiruvarangulam) and other forms were not forgotten, 
but prominence was given to the ananda tandava form celebrated 
in the céisabha at Chidambaram. The Nataraja shrines in all the 
other temples were replicas of the Chidambaram sabha. ltis not 
possible within the limits of this monograph to study’ even the 
more famous specimens, several of which are the valued possessions 


of museums all over the world. 


From about the 15th century Nataraja sculptures and bronzes 
become ‘stylized’, often represented with several hands, eight, 


ee 
12. This fascinating study deserves carefuj research, P. Z. Pattabhi- 


ramin’s Tandava de Siva (Pondicherry, 1950) in French and Mayilai 
S. Venkataswami’s Seven Dances of Siva (in Tamil) are just pioneer 


attempts. 
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ten, or even sixteen, and though they lack the grace and suavity 
of Cola bronzes, are nevertheless imposing. 


Raja Raja Chola I not only decorated the temple Vimanam 
with a fine sculpture of Nataraja, and had several cast in bronze, 
but on the inner walls of the first storey of the Vimanam, 
sculptured a series of panels representing the different forms of 
tandava ; eighty-one of them are complete; and display marvellous- 
skill in execution. A later representation of the 108 kavanas is- 
found in the panels of a göpuram and the plinth of a mandapam 
in the Chidambaram temple.!? The more popular karanas are 
tepresented in the plinths of the mandapams in several other 
temples; such as the Nagesvaram in Kumbakonam and the 
Jambukegvaram in Tiravanaikail. 


Nothing illustrates better the great hold that Nataraja has 
upon the Tamil mind, than their assigning in every Siva temple, 2 
separate hall for his idol, and not satisfied with this, they 
celebrate some places as famous ‘halls of dance’ and have 
assigned to them special names; the sabha in Chidambaram is 
the Golden hall (Kanakasabha), that in Madurai is the silver hall 
(Rajata sabha), that in Tirunelveli is the Copper hall (Tamra 
sabha)" and that in Courtallam the hall of paintings (Citra sabha). 
In Chidambaram there is a Nataraja idol carved in ruby (Ratna- 
sabhapati) and in Uttarakosamangai (Ramanathapuram) one 
carved in emerald (Marakata). Equally celebrated are the sabhas- 


in Tiruvalangadu (about forty miles from Madras) and Pertr 
(Coimbatore.) 


No representation of a deity has evoked so vast an esoteric 
literature in prose and verse, in Sanskrit and Tamil, as that of 
Nataraja Siva. The mystic sees in the dance the Lord’s Pafica- 
kriya or five-fold activity. The sound emanating from the drum 
in the upper right hand brings the universe into life, the abhaya 
hand nourishes all life, the fire in the upper left hand dissolves the- 





13. B. V. Narayanaswami’s Tandava Lakshanam reproduces all these 
figures with the labels under them, 


14. Named after the metal largely used in covering the roof of the hall. 


Several kings (Cola and Pandya) are reputed to have covered the- 
shrine of Nataraja in Chidambsram with gold plates. 
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universe during prajaya, the leg firmly planted on the prostrate 
body of the apasmarapurusha, who stands for the ego of the self, 
keeps the soul under the illusion of samsara, and the uplifted leg 
liberates the bound soul. The prabhavali stands for Nature 
which is aglow and throbbing with life by the nada (sound) 
of the Lord’s tambourine. In the whole composition, the mystic 
meaning of the praava which has five syllables (a, u, m, maira 
and ardhamātrā) is said to find expression ; as also the esoteric 
significance of the pancakshari mantra, which is the ‘core of 
Vedic wisdom.’ ‘Siva rises from his rapture,’ writes Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy ‘and dancing sends through inert matter 
pulsating waves of awakening sound. Lo! matter dances appear- 
ing like a glory round about him. ‘Dancing, He sustains its 
manifold phenomenon ; still dancing, He destroys all forms and 
names by fire, and gives now rest.’’ The purpose of the dance is 
grace. And Havell remarks: ‘Round the static centre revolves 
the moving cosmic force as electrons revolve round the static 
centre of the atom. The nādānta dance personifies the kinetic 
aspect or the spiral force of Yoga.’ With all the vitality and 
force that the figure of Nataraja conveys, there is in it a marked 
suavity and gentle grace that made Rodin exclaim puissamment 


doux | 


The ecstatic delight in contemplating Nataraja should not be 
allowed to hide from our view the innumerable panels on the 
temple walls and plinths depicting danseuses and musicians. 
There are long rows of them in several temples. 


This section will not be complete without mention of one of 
-the most astounding of the productions of the South Indian 
sculptor, the ‘musical pillars’ that vibrate with resonance the 
moment they are hit with a small stone or a wooden mallet. 
They occur in Hampi, and in Tadpatri and down south in the 
Tamil country in Madurai, Tadikombu, Srivilliputttr, Tirunelveli, 
Suchindram, Tirukodikaval and other places, They are either 
columns of stone or sculptures. Some pillars, when struck, 
sound the drone, and some others the different tunes that will 
serve ag accompaniment for a choir of singers and actors. Others 
in artta mandapas (the one in Hampi is the largest) even provide 
the series of jatisvaras for dancers to activate their foot and hand 
movements. 


B—4 
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Art, Religion and Science are connoted by the term Vidya 
both in Sanskrit and in Tamil; they form a triune. Theart of 
dance finds support in the sister arts—music, sculpture and 
painting. It is suffused with religion. And much scientific 
imagination and accomplishment have also gone into its perfection. 


VI 


The Dance Pieces in Marathi, composed by Raja Sarfoji 
or Sarbhoji,!° (1798-1833) gives a complete picture of the items 
of a Bharata natya performance. First come two items, Jaya, 
Jaya and Saranu Saranu-dedicatory pieces to the chosen Deity 
sung and acted on the lines of the todayamangalam in the 
Bhagavatamela dance plays. The third item is Serva or Alaru 
(now called alarippu or pushpañ jali) consisting of sahityas 
(compositions) conveying the artistes homage to the audience. 
The presentation is through rhythmic movements of adavus.'* 
Adityan which comes next has just one line in the composition, 
aud its purpose is not now known. In gollu (now called Sollukatiu) 
occurs a series of jattsvavam (or brief svara sahitya or combination 
of svara and tala without any theme). This is also part of the 
invocation, Next comes sabdam, constituting the genesis of the 
Story convened through abhinaya and nriya in a slow tempo. 
This is followed by varnam which, when properly rendered, is the 
chef d’oeuvre of the whole performance partaking of nrtya and 
abhinaya, Tanavarnam is the musical piece, and padavarnam 
the nrtya piece set to a romantic but devotional theme. The first 
Sentence is immediately rendered through abhinaya, and similarly 
all the rest, in sequence. A varna is full of tirmanas (lit 
determinations), one in the beginning and the rest in between 
the passages. This item which maintains a balance between 
nrita and nrtya, is replete with citta svaras, and gives the artiste 
full scope for rendering the subtle cadences of hand and foot 
movements to remarkable effect. Pudam or Sahitya, follows: 


er eS 


15. Short for Sarabhendra, These enmpositions have been published 
by the Tanjore Palace Sarasvati Mahal Library. 

16. Adgavu is a ‘ Moving pose’ with appropriate nrita hasta and regulated 

by tala. The ‘Tanjore Brothers’ - Chinniab, Ponniah, Sivanandam 

and Vadivel classified the adevus into 12 major divisions. each 

having 10 subdivisions - 120 adavus in all, 
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In order effectively to bring out the bhava and rasa, it is 
rendered in a slow tempo ending with a svarajatt. Also in the 
next item tillana or tirana (so called because the syllables #, ra, 
and na occur frequently), svarajati is important. Then another ‘ 
abhinaya course follows with sahitya, but without jati or Cittasvara. 
Next come one after another jakkini, about which nothing is 
known now. gitam to indicate the Chaya or delicate nuances of the 
raga, prabandha an old composition bearing on the theme, and 
tviputam or tivvidam which is a form of Desiya, mytta. The 
slokam, a verse rendered with abhinaya, kavutlam, a final song in 
praise of the Deity with appropriate instrumental accompaniment, 
and mangalam close the performance. 


This long-drawn out programme has since been simplified, 
by the ‘Tanjore Brothers? A modern performance includes 
alarippu, jatisvaram, sabdam, varnam, padam, slokam, javali, 
and ¢illana closing with mangalam. 


Before concluding this section, it may be necessary to explain 
further some of the terms occurring above. The oldest known 
padams are those of Saint Purandaradasa (16th century). He 
clothes sringara rasa in exquisite imagery, and sublimates it to 
express the deep yearning of the human soul for union with the 
Lord. Set in slow tempo, his padams are excellent dance music 
to be rendered to the accompaniment of triputa tala (seven beats) 
with intricate abhinaya. They were made up of pallavi, 
anupallavi and caranam. Kshetrajfia’s padams (17th century) 
have a charm of their own. Towards the close of the 18th century, 
Dharmapuri Subharama Aiyar composed some good padams, 


Javali which is derived from a Kannada word, is a lyric in 
simple language, full of amorous sentiment; rendered in a fast 
tempo, in the Zditala (8 beats) or ripakatala (6 beats) and 
comprises a pallavi and Caranam., 


The jati passages occurring in the old Airtanas must have 
suggested the composition of #/lana which is a string of rhythmic 
syllables adaptable for laya instruments, abhinaya and nrita, 
Rajas Pratap Singh (1739-63) and Tulja (1763-87) made it part of 
natya performances while Virabhadriah set it to Carnatic music. 
There is a tilana in praise of Raja Tulja. It became popular 
all over South India and such masters as Pallavi Seshaiyar, Vina 
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Kuppier, Ramnad Srinivasa Aiyangar and Maharaja Svati Tirunal 
have composed exquisite tl/a@nas, both on secular and spiritual 
themes. 


VII 


Folk dances?” reflect the virile life of the village folk, and 
their joyous unsophisticated response to beauty. One of them, 
the Kuravañji is a development of the Kuluva dance depicting the 
simple amours of the Kurava folk. To this was later added the 
theme of a damsel falling in love with the Deity of the place, 
and pining for union with Him. The heroine has a confidant, her 
sakhi who acts as a love-messenger. The Kuravas in the play 
are called Singan and Singi. Singi, true to the tribe’s pretensions 
to fortune telling, reads the heroine’s palm and predicts happi- 
ness and success in her love affair. The jealous Singam, who 
goes in search of his spouse, reprimands her for her absence from 
the house ; and their quarrel aftords a humourous interlude, The 
songs are in the asiriyappa, sindu or Kanni metres. Kuravañji 
is generally enacted in temples. Tirukkurralakkuvavanji, Ardhanā- 
risvara kuravañ ji and Tiruvariar Kuravaniji are some well known 
examples, To please the variety of kings and chiefs, they were 
introduced as heroes. The Sarabhendrabhipala Kuravañji is an 
outstanding example. There are several in honour of Marava and 


Kallar chieftains,!® all belonging to the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries, 


Another opera, but acted by men (bhagavatars) of the 
Brahman community) has its origin in Melatttr, near Tanjore. 
It 1s popularly known as the Bhagavata mela. Deriving inspira- 
tion from Narayana Tirtha’s Krshnalilatarangini and his 
Yakshagana play, Parijataharanam, Venkatarama Bhagavatar of 
Melatttir, an elder contemporary of saint Tyagaraja, composed in 
Telugu twelve opera plays based on Puranic themes, and enacted 
them before the local temple. Balu Bhagavatar of Stlamangalam 
an adjoining village, is another exponent of this dance drama. 





17. Some of these have been noticed in a previous section. 


18. The Virālimalai Kurawvañ ji which the Devadasis of the temple had 
been performing, was in danger of being forgotten. It is to the 


credit of N. Syamala, a pupil of P, Sambamurti, that she has 
collected the text and edited it. 
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These dramas are now enacted in the month of Vatéakha (May- 
June) in some Tanjore villages, such as Melattur, Stlamangalam 
and Saliyamangalam. It is remarkable how these men artistes 
exhibit all the charms of feminine abbinaya, foot movements, and 
flexures. They wear appropriate masks and play onan improvised 
stage where the actors and back-ground musicians move about all 
the time before the gaze of the audience. 


The Tamil marionette show, called bommalatiam, is another 
refined folk entertainment afforded by dancing dolls, suitably 
decorated. Their movements are manipulated from behind the 
scene by experts in the craft with the help of black strings. To 
the accompaniment of music played in classic mode, the dolls 
dance nāgiya items such as alarippu, jatisvaram and tilana. 
The bommalatiam which was patronized by the Tanjore Nayaks, 
had its great exponent in Nanu Aiyangar for whose performances 
Vira Kavirāyar wrote short plays. The art is now lingering, and 
is in need of patronage for a healthy revival. Till just a few 
decades ago it was a common sight in street corners, to find 
beggars throwing shadows of dolls on a white screen with the help 
of a chief oil lamp, and by moving them producing silhouettes of 
dancing figures.. These cheap plays are now practically extinct. 


The puraviattam (Poykalkutirat—dummy horse show) is a 
common entertainment in festivals. A horse made of bamboo 
frame work, pasted over with paper and card board; painted 
and saddled has a hole in its body big enough for a man to 
stand in, and simulate the activities of a driver. His feet rest on. 
short stilts, and his body above the waist is visible. He dances 
on his stilts to the tune of nagasvaram or a modern orchestra, 
capering and gyrating in alternately slow or quick tempo. 


A vigorous dance by a group of fifteen to twenty men is the 
Oytlattam. The performers are trained by an experienced elder 
who captains the team. Clad in gaudy coloured breeches and 
shirts with ankle bells and shoulder scarfs aud bearing staffs 
they move vigorously in a circle waving coloured towels. The 
leader starts the song, which the others repeat in chorus, dancing 
in simple steps. Oyilaizam performances in temples have for their 
themes the wedding of Valli, episodes from the Puranas or the 
exploits of local deities; elsewhere the theme is martial and 
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relates to the exploits of chiefs. The dance songs are in the 
Sindu or Kamni metre. Valandan is another martial composition 
rendered in group dance. The Anbunatiw Valandan for long 
popular in the Pudukkottai country, extols the rulers of the 
Tondaiman royal house. Kuluval is another variety. These 
martial dances were much in vogue in the Tiruchirapalli, Madurai, 
and Ramanathapuram districts, the homes of the Maravar and the 
Kallar, while in Coimbatore the theme was Puranic. Cakkaiattam 
once popular in parts of Tanjore and Tiruchirapalli, was played to 
glorify Murugan, Mariamman and other deities. While dancing, 
the performers manipulated four short sticks strung in a thread 
and held between the fingers. The S'ilambuattam, part of a course 
of physical training for men, has some entertainment value in 
villages. The movement of limbs and steps, leaps, jumps and 


bends, and the brandishing of the staff are all based on definite 
rules. 


VIII 


The ancient Tamils used a variety of instruments,—the 
yal, the flute, (Kulal), horns and trumpets, bells, varieties of 
drums—mrdanga bheri (kettledrum), udukkai, tamukku etc. the 
conch and cymbals. Nagasvaram. an instrument highly developed 
in the Tamilfcountry, now supplies the accompaniment to Kolattam, 
puraviattam and temple kittus. An orchestra including one or 
two nagasvarams, tavil, pambat and tamukku, called collectively 
natyandt mélam, is used for kavagam, and ka@vadi dances and 
dummy horse shows; and the mrdangam and cymbals for 
Oyilatiam. The orchestra for the nautch or Bharatanatyam 
comprises mrdangam, kulittalam (cymbals), tuttinam (bag-pipe 
or drone) and the mukhavina and flute, which sometimes give 
place to clarinet or violin. The clarinet was introduced for the 
first time in 1860 by Mahadeva Nattuvandr, and because of 
the facility it provides for artistes to play music in any pitch 
or key, within the compass of three octaves it is largely used 
in nautch, producing ‘various graces and quarter tones,’ 


There are percussion and wind instruments Specially designed 
‘for use in particular temples.1° 


FS 


19, These instruments deserve careful study by scholars interested in 
Musicology. 
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In wall paintings depicting dance scenes from the time of 
Raja Raja Cola, the naituvan (natanacarya) dressed in close 
jacket and embroidered angavastram tied round the waist, head 
covered with a scarf or turban, is a conspicuous figure. He is ‘the 
soul of the concert, and complete master of the programme, 
directing every item and guiding every dance movement. The 
‘Tanjore Brothers’, to whom reference has been made earlier, 
were pupils of the great saint and composer Muttusvami Dikshitar. 
The eldest, Chinniah, and youngest, Vadivélu, attached themselves 
respectively to the royal courts of Mysore and Travancore, while 
the other two, Ponniah and Sivanandan, continued to hold the 
hereditary office of nattuvangam in the Tanjore temple, under the 
patronage of the Maratha Rajas. Their descendants constituted, 
what came to be known as, the ‘ Tanjore School’ of nattuvanars, 
which spread its influence among many centres in the Tanjore 
district, in Pudukkottai,*” in the Madurai country, in Mysore 
and in Travancore. Pandanallur Minakshi Sundaram Pillai is 
acclaimed as a great master, and his sons, who settled in Madras, 
have kept up the reputation. 


The fame of generations of attuvanar was enhanced by their 
brilliant pupils, mostly Devakantkas (sanskrit : Ganika) or Déva 
dasis. The Sarvadesavilasa™ written in the beginning of the 
19th century gives the names of contemporary celebrities. Later 
Vina Dhanam, ‘ Dhanakoti sisters.’ Tayi of Coimbatore, Godavari 
of Salem, Nagaratnam of Bangalore and Ponnamméal of 
Ettayapuram left the impress of their genius on the art. 


It cannot be denied that the Devadasi system led to some 
serious abuses. There was a school of thought which refused to 
suscribe to the termination of the system and pleaded for 
internal reforms through propaganda and other curative measures, 
A vociferous section demanded its abolition, and sage heads 
nodded assent. And along with the system disappeared many 





20. An old family of nattwwanare renowned for generations in Tiru- 
gokarnam (Pudukkottai) is now represented by Mydangam 
Ranganayaki, her sister Subbalakshmi and brother, the violinist 
Olaganathan. 


21, Edited by Dr, V. Raghavan and published in Adyar, 
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precious art traditions: It is to the credit of Balasarasvati, a pupil 
of Kandappa Nattuvanar, Varalakshmi of Kumbakonam and 
Gauri of Mylapore that they kept alive the torch of tradition. 
Kukmini Devi, born in a family famous for culture and!learning, 
brought to bear on the work of restoring the traditions of art 
her innate talents coupled with her prestige and influence as 
leader of an international organization. In her exhibitions 
of dance she transcended all personal instincts and rose to the 
height of rasa@nubhava, transmitting what she experiences 
to her audience. Her Kalakshetva has a place in the history 
of cultural renaissince in the land; and has already given 
to Tamilnad Radha and Sarada. The renown of Mrinalini 
Sarabhai and Santha as ‘ consciensious natya artistes’ gifted with 
a talent for enriching and embellishing their art, have helped 
considerably the movement for art revival. Padmini and Ragini 
of Travancore and Kamala Lakshman had their training under the 
sons of Minakshi Sundaram Pillai; one of them Chokkalingam, 
trained Kausalya, Kalyana Sundara Valli and artistes from Orissa, 
Bengal, Bombay and from distant New York. These gifted 
artistes are other torch-bearers. E. Krishna Iyer of Brahmadegam, 
who had his training in Bharatana@tya under Natyacharya Melattir 
Natesa Iyer founded and nurtured two leading institutions in 
Madras and has to his credit the resuscitation of Folk Dances 
and Music, which, due to long neglect, were in danger of extinction. 
He conducted two folk dance festivals and some of his artistes 
have since performed in New Delhi. P.S. Sarngapani Aiyangar, 
founded with the help of Chokkalingam the Institute of Fine Arts 
to give training in dancing. P. Sambamurti and V. Raghavan 
occupants of the chairs in music and Sanskrit respectively in the 
University of Madras are carrying on untiring propaganda through 
books and monographs to elevate the taste of the sahrdayas— 
a task in which they are receiving considerable support from 
several organizations, the press in Madras and the All India Radio. 
Music and Dance have founded a place in the educational syllabus. 
There is a demand for starting more schools to train teachers and 
for the production of documentary films. Without ‘dedicating ’ 
girls to temples, the talents of artistes may well be utilized 
occasionally to restore dance, at least partially in the items of 
temple worship, specially during festivals. The Hindu Religious 
Endowment Board will find this helpful in their drive to restore 
and conserve the healthy traditions of temple worship. The 
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Institute of Traditional Cultures in S. E. Asia Madras has since 
1957, been conducting Seminars and editing Bulletins which give 
promise of yeoman service to Art including Dance by collecting 
and disseminating information on the arts and artistes, among 
other things. 


We are repeatedly reminded that having lost the patronage of 
princes and nobles, art now seeks the support of the people; this 
has become almost a cliche. And under these changed circum- 
stances, two dangers in particular, have to be guarded against. 
Art forms should not be considered as so many museum pieces to 
preserve and admire; art should enter into our life and invigorate 
and enrich it. While training girls, care should be taken that 
callisthenics, jerky gestures and stuccato singing are not passed off 
as danee. The lead in demonstrating how improvisations and 
borrowings can enrich the content of the art. without impairing its 
svabhava given by Rukmini Devi and Mrinalini Sarabhai should be 
hearkened to. Above all there should be in us the consiousness 
that music and dance embody our traditions and are interwoven 
with the fabric of our religion, ethics and philosophy, no less than 
that of our aesthetic and social ideals. 


B—5 


The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Bhagavad Gita 


(The Philosophy and Religion for our time) 


BY 


DR. P. NAGARAJA RAO, M.A. D.LITT., 
(Tagore Professor of Humanities, University of Madras) 


The Bhagavat Gita is not only a revered Hindu scripture, but 
is a book of Universal wisdom. It sets forth a way of life anda 
view of Reality acceptable to us all who are children of reason and 
science. It is neither old nor new, it is eternal. It is a version of 
the perennial, eternal Jaw (sasvata-dharma-gopia). Its influence 
on the minds of men is second to none. It is enshrined in the 
Bhigmaparva of the great Epic Mahabharata: “It is a little 
shrine in a vast temple, a temple that is both a theatre and a fair 
of this world.” It is one of the triple source books of the 
Vedanta philosophy, the living religion of the Hindus, 


A glance at the opinions expressed by the ancient sages and 
modern savants describes to us the glory of this gospel. It is 
delivered by Krsna to Arjuna, “ Tbe close companion, representa- 
tive man and the chosen instrument of the Lord.” 


In the year 1785 Charles Wilkins translated the Gita into 
English, and Warren Hastings the first Governor General writes 
prien the face to the volume: “that works like the Bhagavad 
Gita will survive the British dominion in India, shall have long 
ceased to exist and when the sources which it once yielded of 
wealth and power are lost to remembrance.” 


Emerson the American Transcendentalist on reading the Gita 
writes: “It was the first book I read where as if an empire 
spoke to us; nothing small or unworthy, large, consistent in its 
voice of an intelligence which another age and climate had 
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pondered and thus disposed of the same questions that 
concern us.” 

The German critic William Von Humboldt writes, “the Gita 
is the most beautiful, perhaps the only true philosophical song 
existing in any known tongue.” After reading the book he wrote 
to his statesman friend Frederic Von Gentz, “I read the Indian 
poem for the first time, when I was in my country estate in 
Silesia and while doing so I felt a sense of overwhelming gratitude 
to God for having let me Jive to be acquainted with this work. 
It must be the most profound and sublime thing to be ‘found in 
the world.” 


John Eglinton in his Memoirs of George Russel writes: 
“ Goethe, Wordsworth, Emerson and Thoreau among the moderns 
have something of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find all 
they have said and much more in the grand ‘Sacred Books of the 
East.’ The Bhagavat Gita and the Upanisads contain such God- 
like fulness of wisdom on all things that I feel the authors must 
have looked with calm remembrance back through a thousand 
passionate lives full of feverish strife for and with Shadows, ere 
they could have written with such certainty of things Which the 
soul feels to be true,” 


Professor Edgerton admires the poetic expressiveness of 
the Gita. ‘The pithy anustubh verses, the flow of the lines, 
the similies and metaphors—these give it a form, the interest of 
which cannot be had in any dry analytical philosophical disquisi- 
tion. It is the best introduction to Indian thought and culture. 
Its language is full of grace and vitality.” The fervent (Christian 
missionary Rev. Farquhar observes: “that there are few poems 
worthy of comparison in point of general interest or of practical 
influence with the Bhagavad Gita.” 


Praising the tolerant, universal, humanistic and spiritual 
slant of the Gita, Aldous Huxley observes: “The Gita is one of 
the most comprehensive and clearest summaries of perennial 
philosophy ever to have been made, hence its enduring value is 
not only for Indians but for all mankind.’”’* 


——— eo 


1. Bhagavad Gita —a song of God translated by Swami Prabhavananda 
end Christopher Isherwood (Introduction) 1945. 
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Sri Sankara regards the Gita as the essence of the teachings 
of all the Vedas. He adds, “read and sing the Gita, what 
need is there for any other scripture! ” ° 


A popular verse compares the Upanisads to cows, and 
Krsna to the milk-man, Arjuna to the calf, the Gita to the milk 
and the good and wise men as the part-takers of the milk.’ 


In the prose-classic of Bana’s KADAMBARI, it is mentioned 
that men attained happiness by the recitation of the Gita. In 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, it is recorded that King Avantivarman 
had the Gita read out to him in his last hours. The glory of Gita 
is described in glowing terms in the Varaha and Skandapuranas. 
Alberuni in his Indica quotes from the Gita about twenty times. 
From this we gather that this Muslim writer was so fascinated 
by the Gita, that he was perhaps the first to introduce it, to the 
Muslim world. Later Abul Fazil and Faizi rendered it into prose 
and verse in Persian.‘ 


In our century, the late Lokamanya B. G. Tilak was the 
greatest resuscitator of this gospel of our country. He translated 
the Gita in prison and preached the dynamic message of activism. 
He observes: “ the Gita is the most luminous and priceless gem. 
It gives peace to the afflicted souls, it makes us masters of spiritual 
wisdom; in short in all the languages of the world there is not a 
single book like the Gita which can acquaint us so well 
with the hidden truth of the ages. It beautifully harmonises the 
philosophy of action, devotion and knowledge. It can easily be 
said to be immortal fruit of the tree of the Eternal Vedic 
Religion.”’ * 


Mahatma Gandhi regards the Gita as his spiritual mother : 
His commentary on the Gita, Anasakti Yoga is presented to us, 
with a profound and touching introduction by Mahadev Desai 


2. Gitaséstram samastavedartha sira sangrahabhitam. Bhagavadgita 
kinchit adhita Gita Sugita kartavya kim anyaih S‘astravistaraih 
S'ri Madhva refers to it as Mahabharatapsrijatamadhurabhitam. 


3. Sarvopanishado gāvah dogdha gapalanandanah | 
Parths vatsah sudhirbhokts dugdham gitam ytam mahat || 


4. See Dr. V. Raghaven’s articles in Vedanti Kesari August and 
October 1950. 


5. B, G. Tilak . @itarahasya (English translation) Volume . I, 1935 
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in his book, “Gita, According to Gandhiji”. Gandhiji writes—"I 
lost my earthy mother who gave me birth long ago, but this 
eternal mother has completely filled ber place by my side ever 
since. She has never changed. She has never failed me. When I 
am in difficulty or distress, I seek refuge in her bosom—I can 
declare that the Gita is ever presenting me with fresh lessons, and 
if somebody tells me that it is my delusion, my reply to him would 
be, I should hug this delusion as my richest treasure”. 


In another place Gandhiji sums up the message of the Gita ; 
“Jt inculcates in us~the duty of perseverence in the face of 
seeming failures. It teaches us that we have right to action only, 
but not to the fruits thereof, and that success and failure are one 
and the same at bottom. It calls upon us to dedicate ourselves 
body, mind and soul, to pure duty and not become mental 
voluptuaries at the mercy of chance desires and undisciplined 


impulses.” ê 


Sri Aurabindo extols the message of the Gita: “Its teaching 
is universal. Whatever may have been its origins, its language 
and structure and combination and balancing of ideas belong 
neither to the temper of the sectarian teachern or to the spirit of a 
rigorous dogmatist. It is an undulating, encircling movement of 
ideas which is the manifestation of a synthesis of Indian Culture.’” 
In his work on the Synthesis of the Yoga, he summarises the 
message of the Gita: “The greatest gospel of spiritual works 
ever yet given to the human race, the most perfect system of 
Karmayoga known to man- in the past is to be found in the 
Bhagavad Gita. In this famous episode of the Mahābhārata, 
the great basic lines of Karmayoga are laid for all times with 
incomparable mastery and the infallible eye of an assured 
experience. It aims at the secret of dynamic and not only static 


identity with the inner presence.” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan in his introduction to the Gita observes: 
« Jt is set forth as a tradition which has emerged. from the religious 





6. Mahadev Desai, The Gita according to Gandhiji (1946) see the Intro- 
duction ard also Gita the Mother by Ga ndhilji. 


7. Sri Aurobindo: Essays on the Gila, p - 19. 
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life of mankind. It is articulated by a profound seer who sees 
truth in its many sidedness and believes in its saving power. It 
represents not any sect of Hinduism but Hinduism as a whole, not 
merely Hinduism but religion as such, in its universality, without 
limit of time or space embracing within its synthesis the whole 
gamut of human spirit from the crude fetishism of the savage to 
the creative affirmations of the saint.” * 


In his Indian Philosophy, he instructively warns us not to take 
ethe historical context of the poem literally. “ As the dialogue 
proceeds, the dramatic element disappears. The echoes of the 
battle field die away and we have only an interview between God 
and man. The chariot of war becomes the lonely cell of medita- 
tion and a corner of the battle field where the voices of the world 
are stilled a fit place for thoughts on the supreme.” * Professor 
Mascaro writes that the Gita seeks to achieve not only analytical 
exactitude, but is also unmatched for its poetic expressiveness.!° 


Kenneth Walker records the advice he received from a friend : 
“Have you ever read the Bhagadvad Gita?” the friend asked. 
“A long time ago”, “but I cannot say that I got very much out 
of it ” replied Dr. Walker. Then “read it again” said the friend, 
“for, it is one of the three or four great books of the world”. 
‘I have been working at psychology for more than ten years 
now, and I can only tell you that, in my opinion, the Bhagavad 
Gita contains more true psychology than the whole libraries of 


modern treatises’. “The Gita is a book of Light and Love 
for Life”. 


This mighty religious scripture situated in the substantial 
sacred Epic of Hindu religious tradition is considered as a 
living authority on questions dealing with the reality and 
activity of God, man and his destiny, and the way to attain 





8. S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavat Gita (with an introductory Essay, 
Sanskrit Text, English Translation and Notes) (1948) p, 12. 


9. S. Radhakrisnan, Indian Philosophy. Vol. I, p. 521 (1923). 


10. The Bhagavat Gita (a New Translation) by Julian Mascaro (Penguin 
Edition) 1962, See Introduction, pp. 9 to 36. 
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it. It also shows the way to develop all that is potentially 
good in man and to avert the demonic nature in man. It isa 
book which teaches us the art of schooling ourselves to achieve 
our highest. It is a science and art of spiritual life. The power 
of the Gita is not confined to explain the mysteries of life in clear- 
cut rational terms. It is far more concerned to awaken in man a 
wonderful new and intimate sense of our nature and what is wrong 
with us, It reveals to us something of ourselves and what we can 
do about it. 


The book combines clear vision, splendid persuasive powers of 
argumentation, sincere feeling and amazing knowledge of human 
psychology and lucid poetic expression. Our reading and 
pondering over its meaning and its message rings in peace and 
harmony, helps us to shed fear, and imparts courage to all. Its 
imperatives are practical and help us to live right and love all. 
If we do not relate the teaching of the scripture to life, it ceases 
to influence us. Mere recitations through ages has tended in some 
minds to a kind of ‘‘ reverential insensibility, a stupor of the spirit 
and an inward deafness.” A greater and more ardent attempt is 
nowhere made to unite philosophy into practical religion and to 
bring the individual and the universal into a personal relationship 
with God. Its deep religious fervour and ethical earnestness lifts 
it above all sectarianism and supplies spiritual nourishment to all. 
It is the vital synthesis of Indian genius, 


The study of Bhagavada Gita is undertaken with different 
motives and hence there are many approaches to the scripture. 
Some are interested in the text of the Gita and have worked to get 
at a Vulgate edition of the text, and sought to sort out the inter: 
pretations and variations in reading. This is the critical approach of 
the Indologist. There is the sanctum approach to the scripture which 
looks upon the Gita as the source book of Vedanta, embodying a 
definite, coherent and self-consistent school of philosophy. That 
is the approach of the ancient a@caryas, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhwa and others. Each acarya strives his best to interpret the 
scripture to suit his doctrines. This has led to the straining 
of many verses to force them to yield a system. Such 
an approach is the scholastic way. It had led to polemics and 
philosophical controversy. Many modern savants find in the 
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Gita their solace. They look upon it as an universal forum 
giving men guide lines for spiritual evolution and for the 
reconstruction of society, in the image of justice and love. Its 
religion, psychology and ethics are looked upon as eminently suitable 
to us children of science and reason. This is my approach to the 
scripture. The poem has a symbolic value and presents the 
predicament of modern man in the personality of Arjuna’s crisis, 
The dialogue form between India’s two fascinating figures, and 
the occasion of the poem have all given the message of the 
gospel great topicality, #4 


Modern man in spite of his immense knowledge and 
astounding powers of organisation is still far from social peace or 
individual happiness. He is stricken by psychic anxiety, cloven 
by emotional conflicts, beset by economic insecurities and assailed 
by political doubts, and hence knows not his duties. 


In the face of gross injustice, Arjuna, the great warrior, who 
knows his duty, his prowess, the justice of his cause, falters and 
wants to run away from the path of duty, because of sentimental 
feelings. He says that he is in great sorrow, that he would not 
see the death of his cousins. The ghastly immediate consequence 
of blood-shed and the death of his cousins unnerved him. He 
came to the battlefield to punish his wicked cousins who robbed 
him of his kingdom, banished him into the iforestjifor thirteen 
years and treacherously refused to redeem their pledge to give 
back even a part of the kingdom. He is upset at the possibility 
of a fratricidal war, so he puts on the role of a Sanyasin and trots 
out arguments in favour of peace and a life of renunciation. His 
pseudo pacifism is foreign to him. He cries out: “ Alas, what a 
great sin have we resolved to commit in striving to slay our own 
people, through our greed for the pleasures of the kingdom ; far 
better would it be, for me, if the sons of Dhrtaragtra with weapons 
in hand should slay me in the battle, while I remain unresisting 
and unarmed”.” Arjuna dreads to do his duty, and so he 





11. S.S. Raghavachar, Sri Ramanuta on the Gita (1969) Introduction 
pages I to VIII. 


12. B. G. I. 55, 
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invents arguments to give it up. He seeks escape in inaction. 
His failure is felt in his limbs. They quail, he perspires, his mind 
and gait are reeling. He becomes unsteady and drowned in sorrow." 
He seeks a way out of the crisis by taking refuge in the Lord, by 
putting himself in the place of the disciple in distress who seeks 
instruction, We are all like Arjuna. He is our representative. 
The message of Gita is for all of us. 


The concept of the human personality and destiny described 
by the Gita is comprehensive and catholic. The way outlined for 
the development is concrete and is in tune with the psychology of 
man. These factors have made the Gita a manual for spiritual 
life. 


The unregenerate human being’s behaviour is not his essential 
nature. Man is not a body plus a mind; he is not an automaton, 
complex in structure. He is not even an organism, as the 
fashionable biologist describes him. He is essentially a person, a spirit 
who uses both. The Gita asks us not to interpret men endocrinologi- 
cally, behaviouristically, psychoanalytically or in terms of a machine. 
He is not merely a rational, political social animal, but is essentially 
spiritual. This fact is ignored by the exponents of our sensate 
culture, who over-simplify the nature of man and interpret him in 
terms of a single dimension. This line of interpretation is 
rationalised in the different philosophical theories, eg., Hedonism, 
Materialism, Marxism and Psychoanalysis. 


The one dimension theory of human nature describes the 
aim of life as the sum of the successive satisfactions of desires, 
The goal of life is the maximum pleasure or the balance of 
pleasure over pain, The truth about human personality is, we 
have a self deeper than the biological and physical aspects of our 
life. Religion and spiritual experience enable us to realise 
“what we have in us to be”. We have to transcend the 
physical and the biological in us and not negate or extinguish 
them. We must not exterminate our impulses, instincts, 
drives, emotions, passions and longings. We have to train 
them and not hush them. We must sublimate them not 





13, Ibid I, 29. 
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suppress them, we must not hush them into the unconsciousnéss, 
but must harness them to the central purpose of the develop- 
ment of our spiritual personality. The physical basis of our 
personality is necessary. The Katha Upanisad compares the 
human being to a chariot. The charioteer must not unyoke 
the horses, then he will not reach his destination. He must 
drive the horses well, yoke them, use his spurs discriminatingly, 
must know when to let in and when to hold back. In short 
the Gita asks us to develop self-control. It is called atma 
samyama yoga. We are asked to perform the sacrifice of 
self-control kindled by knowledge. 


Self-control is the first step necessary for the integration 
of human personality. It is the root of all virtues. It is the 
antidote for the routine and repetitive impulsive action. The 
sense organs of man have each a natural function. They are 
governed by the mind. Each sense discharges its duties. The 
eye cannot choose but see. We cannot bid the ear to be still. 
Our bodies feel whatever they be against or with our will. 
We cannot kill it. It describes the working of the senses. The 
senses are so constituted, that they disperse our energy and 
flow out obeying the natural law of the ‘ pleasure-principle ’. * 
Nature helps the impulses to cling on to objects. Any interference 
with the life of impulses is painful. The voice of reason is not 
heard because of the sway of emotions. Hence, the necessity for 
a deliberate conscious control of the senses. Passion and prejudice 
are always able to mobilize their forces more rapidly and press the 
attack with greater „force than the voice of reason or the wisdom 
of the seers. Sometimes the voice of self-interest may launch a 
counter attack and win the day for a short while. Reason is the 
‘slave of passion’ said Hume. 


The senses are the chief sources of man’s pleasure and pain. 
The Gita repeatedly asks the aspirant to bring them under the 
control of a governable mind. “The senses carry off the 
understanding as a gale carries away a ship on water”, The 


14. Kathopanisad, I-iii, 3. 


15. Katha Upanised, Il, 
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immoderate and uncontrolled indulgence of senses leads to passion. 
“ Desire and wrath spring from passion. Passion is the master 
sin devouring all. Passion envelops knowledge. It is the 
perpetual foe of the wise. It has its seat in the senses, mind and 
understanding. Its operation veils wisdom and deludes the soul 
of man”. Arjuna is exhorted as the first step to control the senses 
from the beginning and slay the foes that destroy knowledge and 


wisdom. *8 


Without self-control there can be no integration with one’s 
own self. One cannot live in peace with ones own self, unless the 
divisions in the self, conflicts in the mind and the aching of the 
heart for unity and harmony are overcome. *” 


‘Yoga’ is the term of general significance in Indian thought. 
It is not any one discipline, but it is the name for all spiritual 
sadhanas. In our anxiety to sell yoga, we should not dilute it or 
soft pedal its emphasis on self-control and ethical life. It is not 
just a system of body postures as described by many, nor is it 
the renunciation of the idle as imagined by some. It is not the 
fad of the physical culturist. “It is not one set of discipline but a 
large term in the framework of self-development, permitting 
adaptations and modifications to suit the equipment and nature of 


individuals.” 


To achieve singleness of mind, we require constant 


practice. It is practice with patience that can give us a strong 
will. Ascetic repression and violent suppression of the working of 
the senses do not help us. Through dispassion and constant 
practice we get graded control of the senses. Violent repression 
destroys the self. We need constant endeavour. It is not easy to 
control or curb the restless mind, Krsna admits Arjuna’s 
submission to him about the difficulty in controlling the mind. But 
he suggests constant endeavour. The yogi must go about his job 
strongly, little by little with a steadfast purpose, with determina- 
tion and an untiring mind. He must achieve dispassion with his 
keen sense of values. To practice control without dispassion is 
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dangerous. * It will not be effective. The feeling for renuncia- 
tion results also from devotion to the Lord and not merely from 
self-effort. Devotion to the Lord is necessary. Complete 
devotion to the Lord weans us away from all other alignments. 
Hence, Narada in the Bhakti Sūtra says that ‘anuragat viragah’. 
For the devotee it becomes easy to practise self-control and 
dispassion. Hence, the Gita puts devotion along with self-effort as a 
primary means for controlling passions, The ideal man of the 
Gita, the man of “steadfast wisdom ” practises devotion. ” 


The Gita ideal of human personality has for its basis the 
concept of gunas. The doctrine of gunas constitutes the founda- 
tion for the study of human personality types. The entire 
XIVth, chapter is devoted to the study of the gunas. The entire 
system of animate and inanimate nature is woven out of the 
Strands of the three gunas Sativa, Rajas and Tamas. They 
constitute Prakrti. The author of the Gita declares: “That 
there is not an entity either on earth or in heaven, that is free 
from the qualities of Prakrti”, Prakrti is the powerful force that 
impels all men to action even of the learned. The importance of 
Prakrti is admitted in every walk of life? The entire psycho- 
physical activities of man are viewed under the framework of 
three gunas. The triadic classification is applied to all our 
activities, eg., faith, food, sacrifice, penance, gift, knowledge, 
agent, intelligence, courage, joy etc. 


The norm set up for the development of spiritual life is the 
cultivation of the saitvic in us. The sattva in us unfolds itself 
only by a life of strenuous discipline and devotion. This is not 
capable of being achieved in one life. Hence, the faith in 
transmigration and rebirth. Further, the effort made in one 
life does not perish at death, It is carried over and determines 
the nature of the subsequent birth. The Series of births give 
us opportunities to carry out our unfinished moral effort cut 
short by death. The faith in karma and rebirth takes away the 


18. B.G. VI, 25, 34, 35. 
19. B.G. II, 61; VI 47. 
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horror and nihilism associated with death. Sattva is responsible 
for lightness and illumination of things in nature. It brings 
the best in us. Hence the exhortation to bring about the 
emergence of sattva (sattvodreka). 


Rajas is the source of all activity. Tamas is the power of 
nature that is responsible for anything that resists and obstructs. 
It is the cause of inertia. The guņās are in all things and persons 
in diverse measures. We distinguish the gunas on the basis of 
their effect. 


To achieve self integration (atma samyama) one has to work 
for it hard, with an ‘impregnable will, and determined effort 
grounded in absolute faith in God. Without integration, we can 
never achieve one pointedness (ekagra chitta). In the absence of 
integration conflict will rage wildly in the mind of man. The 
impetuous senses will carry one away to the ends of the world. 
For the uncontrolled there is no power of concentration, and for 
him there is no peace ; for the unpeaceful how can there be 
happiness ”.” Self-integration must proceed by steps and not all 
at once. ` 


The genius of Gita is seen in its concrete and detailed sugges- 
tions, put forth for the aspirant. He is told as to the kind of 
Sattvic food he should take. He is asked ‘to choose a clean place 
to live and cultivate calmness of mind, fearlessness and continence, 
to avoid relish for crowds’. One is asked to avoid extreme over- 
indulgence or ascetic starvation. ‘Integration is not for him who 
eats too much, nor for him who eats too little. It is not for him 
who sleeps too much, not for him who keeps vigil too long. It is 
for the man who is temperate in his food and recreation, who is 
restrained in all his actions, and who has regulated his sleep and 
vigils. Integration (Yoga) puts an end to all sorrows ”,?2 


For integration self-effort is not enough though it is 
indispensable. A celebrated verse of the Gita declares and affirms 
its unconquerable faith in the power of man’s capacity and free 
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will to pull himself up and be on the right track. “Let man 
raise himself by his own self, let him not debase himself. For he 
himself is the friend of himself; but he who has not conquered 
himself is hostile to himself as a foe”. Self-conquest is the first 
step for (Zima samyama) self-integration. 


The spiritual aspirant is essentially a social being. He lives 
and has his development through his interactions with his fellow- 
men. He cannot live apart from them. His individuality has to 
blossom into a perfect personality by a process of morality induced 
through socialisation. He has to live in peace with fellowmen. 
The integration which he seeks to effect in himself is affected by 
his attitude to others and other’s love for him. He has to grow 
with them. Hence, the necessity for integration with fellowmen. 
The Gita ethics is at once individualistic and altruistic. It does 
not look upon man as a discrete atom in a mechanical structure 
called society. Man is not a mere organism, and society an 
organic structure as fondly believed by the biologists. The Gita 
flatly denies this and affirms with Macmurray: “We are persons 
and not organisms. We have a will of our own not merely to 
adapt to nature, but also manipulate nature to our needs. To 
interpret man in terms of organic categories is not fair ”. 


The integration of man with his self must be perfect, natural 
and not involve strain or tension. The Gita has given us memora- 
ble images of the integrated yogin. There cannot be an image of 
vastness and fullness nobler than the ocean to compare the man 
of integrated life, ‘into whose life enters all desires as the waters 
enter a sea, which though ever filled, remains within its 
bounds ™.* He is the awakened (buddha), In the words of 
Gita, “what is night for all beings, therein the disciplined is awake 
and wherein all beings are awake that is night for the yogi.” The 
mind of the integrated man is “like a lamp waich flickers not, in 
a place sheltered from the wind”. The perfect mastery of the 
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integrated being over his senses is as easy, as natural as the control 
to a tortoise over its limbs.” The perfect detachment of the 
yogin and his unaffectability is likened to the contact of the lotus 
leaf and the water, 


The spiritual aspirant of the Gita isa humanist. He is not 
an escapist, who wants to run away from the social agonies of his 
fellow-men seeking individual salvation by running to mountain 
tops and monasteries. He accepts life as a challenge and seeks to 
answer it. Life is not a problem to him, it is a challenge and an 
opportunity for perfecting himself. He has faith in ultimate 
Reality and the goodness of man. The Gita declares him a yogin 
“ who worships the Lord abiding in all beings and who looks upon 
all as himself in pleasure or pain”. All the activities of the aspirant 
are Godcentred. He acts and lives in the constant presence of God. 
Theocentric Humanism is the practice of the presence of God in 
all our activities and the dedication of all acts to him, 


Thought is always parent to the act. Any type of thought, 
if enteratained for a sufficient length of time, will by and by reach 
the motor tracts of the brain and burst forth into action. It is no 
good dallying with a bad thought. We must putout that thought 
at once, We grow into the likeness of those things we contemplate; 
as man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


The yogin has to acquire jana. The simplest meaning of 
the term jfiana is mere knowledge. But that is not the Gita 
meaning of the term jfana. It comprises quite a number of 
jntellectual and ethical virtues, “absence of conceit, pride and 
vanity; forgiveness, sincerity, reverence for the teacher, purity, 
steadfastness, self-control, dispassion for sensual objects, renuncia- 
tion, absence of egoism, knowledge of the transient nature of man’s 
jife, unflinching devotion to the Lord, love of solitude and love of 
scriptures.” The devotee’s love of God is not of the nature of 
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blind, unreasoned infatuation, for it is the love of the perfect and 
the infinite. It never disappoints, or falls short of expectations. 
The devotee’s love of the Lord is the knowledge-love. It has for 
its grounds the knowledge of the infinite auspicious qualities of the 
Lord. It is not moka or blind love born out of passion. It is the 
desire to place ourselves in the hands of the best. The bhakti of 
the Gita is not the confused, lazy or sentimental effusion or 
escapism. It is the love of the lovable; and the adoration of 
the Supreme in the complete faith that one will be saved. The 
Bhakta is not one who lives as he likes, He has to pass through 
severe self-discipline, must shed his selfish motives and live a 
theocentric life. He is not a visionary lost in the contempla- 
tion of the Lord, indifferent to all around him. The 
humanistic qualities of the bhakta are described in glowing 
terms in the concluding verses of the XIIth chapter of the Gita. 
The Bhakta is not indifferent to his neighbours. He desires 
the good of all (sarva bhiita hite ratah). The insistence on 
acquiring ceremonial purity and perfect self-control resulting in 
a governable mind is the first step. The yogin must 
integrate his life with others, his fellowmen. He must have 
the community sense and realise the divine nature of all men 
and respect them equally. Integration with fellowmen is 
possible only by leading an ethical and selfless life, Action 
must aim at loka samgraha (good of the world) and must have 
the good of all at the heart (sarvabhiita hite ratah). The Gita 
advocates the celebrated doctrine of sva-dharma for scrupulous 
adoption by man. It is an unique doctrine based on the 
psychology of man and makes for an efficient society. If we 
want an efficient society and splendid individuals, we should 
press into service the doctrine of sva-dharma. 


Svadharma does not imply jati dharma (caste-duties). It 
is a psychological view of the concept of duty. Nature has 
gone into endless diversity and no two men are alike. Men 
can grow to their best in different ways. It is 
foolish to press all men in a single file and put them 
into a single Procrustean bed. Each must undertake the duty 
that does not go against his grain. One must act according to 
one’s temper and training. The concept of svadharma is a 
powerful corrective to social waste. It saves us from 
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individual mal-adjustments. We get over the difficulty of the 
placement of the square men in round holes. Svadharma 
enables men to perform their own duties efficiently, gracefully, 
spontaneously and with ease. The author of the Gita is of the 
firm opinion that the path of Svadharma leads the individual 
to salvation. Treading the path of Svadharma is described 
as the most effective form of worship for liberation. Svadharma 
spells concord. It brings about a social order, where all are 
not equal but all equally necessary, where all work is divine. 
It promotes the mutual aid and co-operative instinct in men 
and lessens tensions and strife. 


The yogin of the Gita, lives a full life not apart from the 
world but unattached. He lives a life of perfect self-control. 
He sings with Tennyson, that “self reverence, self-knowlelage, 
self-control, these three alone lead life to sovereign power ”. He 
would only object to word ‘alone’ and add love of God in its 
place. He finds his freedom in action and not from action. He 
is not bitter to life’s denials. He does not invoke self-pity. 
He is in harmony with creation. He does not see things through 
the mists of passion and jealousy. He lives ‘practising the 
presence of God’ in all. 


The conception of society envisaged by the Gita is largely 
democratic, It lays great stress on the liberty and freedom of 
human will, to overcome obstacles to achieve its ideals. 
Faith in the unconquerable goodness and the ultimate triumph 
of the good cause are the fundamental notes in the message of 
the Gita, It never belittles human responsibility in order to 
glorify the Lord. The glory of the Lord, is that he has 
endowed man with a free will, and has enabled him to choose 
the good in the presence of evil by his effort. “Man is an 
indeterminate’ in the words of Bergson. The omnipotence and 
the glory of the Lord are not incompatible with human 
freedom. 


Bondage, according to the Gita, is the result primarily of 
man’s ‘assertion of his autonomy’ and the consequent 
unrestrained exercise of his free-will for the gratification of his 
sensate and physical desires and ambitions. It is the arrogant 
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assertion that man is the captain of his ship and the master of 
his fate. It is the denial of the existence of God, together 
with the denial of the moral law, Dharma. It is this egoistic 
expression of man’s powers that is responsible for his bondage 
and sinful acts. This is no doubt, another name for man’s 
servitude to the three Gunas, 


Moksa is the state of existence in which all our doubts 
and disbeliefs are dissolved, and all our tensions and strifes 
are overcome for ever. To attain this we are asked to rise 
above the sway of the three gunas. The ideal man of the 
Gita is described in four places under different captions: 
Sthitaprajna, Yogaruda, Bhakta, and Gundtiia, In all these 
descriptions what is common is the insistence on the necessity 
of transcending the pressure and the sway of the Guņās. 


It is the sway of the Gunas that tosses usin Samsara and 
also blurs and bliads our vision of the Divine. It is again the 
sway of the Gunds that makes man feel autonomous and assert 
arrogantly: “This I have gained today, and that longing will I 
fulfil. This wealth is mine and that also shall be mine hereafter. 
This foe I have slain and others too I shall slay. I am the Lord 
of all and I enjoy myself. I am prosperous, mighty and happy, 
I am rich and of high birth. Who is there like unto me? I will 
perform sacrifices and I will give alms. I will rejoice ”®! 


The Gita declares that men, caught in the meshes of such 
delusion, self-conceited, stubborn, filled with haughtiness, purse- 
proud, utterly disregard all rules, and hate God and fellow-men 
The unrestricted anti-social use of one’s freedom is bondage, 
Arjuna is told by Sri Krsna, “If indulging in self-conceit, you 
think ‘I will not fight’ that resolution of yours is in vain ”’," 


How to overcome and transcend the sway and influence of the 
three Gunds, is the aspirant’s chief concern. The stoic and the 
free-thinker exhort men to pull themselves through their boot- 
straps. They ask people to practise unremitting self-effort and 
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detachment to overcome their mean motives and humiliating 
weaknesses. Psycho-somatic training is outlined by’ Patanjali in 
his Yoga Stitras. Buddhism and Jainism speak of a self-culture 
and do not indent on God. 


The transcendence of the realm of Gunas is not exclusively 
and entirely left to our self-effort according to the Gita and the 
Mahayana Buddhism. The Gita persistently and impressively 
suggests that ‘devotion to the Lord’ and ‘ faith in His grace’ are 
absolutely necessary to overcome the influence of the Gunds and 
to be liberated from their sway. Devotion is the key open to all, 
The Gita suggests directly and pervasively, devotion as the only 
method that is within the reach of all. It glorifies its supremacy 
and elaborates its effective power for securing mokga. Mere 
rationality and self-effort, unaided by Grace, cannot help us to 
secure moksa from the triple nature of Prakrti. 


In the second chapter, in describing the characteristics of the 
Sthitaprajna, the Lord does not fail to point out that the man of 
steadfast wisdom is not a mere stoic. He says “The aspirant should 
control all his senses and remain steadfast and devoted to Me”’. 
Gandhiji draws pointed attention to ‘devotion’ in the above 
verse. Again in the tenth chapter the Lord declares: “Ona those 
devotees that are ever devoted to Me and worship Me in love, I 
bestow the Knowledge by which they come to Me, Out of 
compassion for them I, dwelling in their hearts, dispel the darkness 
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born of ignorance by the shining lamp of wisdom”. 


Devotion works ina double way. It helps us to overcome 
the temptations of the flesh as well as the tyranny of Prakrti 
which binds us to Samsara. Speaking about devotion, Sri -Krspa 
reiterates its importance. ‘‘ By devotion one knows Me in reality, 
what I am and who I am, then having known Me in truth, he 
forthwith enters into Me... Having found refuge in Me, he 
reaches, by My grace, the eternal, indestructible state (Moksha)... 
Therefore, mentally surrendering all actions to Me, regarding Me 
as the Supreme and taking refuge in Me, fix thy thoughts on 
Me......By fixing thy thoughts on Me, thou shalt surmount every 
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difficulty by My grace ” “Fly to Me for shelter with all thy soul. 


O Bharata; by My grace shalt thou gain supreme peace and 
everlasting abode ’’.™ 


Tn conclusion, the Lord says: ‘Surrendering all duties, come to 
Me alone for shelter. Do not grieve for I will release thee from 
all sins’. Referring to this verse, Sri Aurobindo observes: ‘It 
is the crowning word. It is not merely the essence of what has 
been said on the subject; it sweeps out, as it were, yet farther 
breaks down every limit and rule, canon and formula, and opens 


into a vivid, wide and illimitable, Spiritual truth with an immense 
significance” 


Devotion to the Lord alone clears our mind of care, and with 
the onset of Grace we no longer see things through the mist of 
passion. "The maya of Prakriti”, the Lord declares, “can be 
overcome only by His grace”, Hence it is maintained by all the 
theistic interpreters of the Gita, that Bondage is due to atheism 
and lack of faith in God. It can be overcome by devotion. Sri 
Krşņa tells Arjuna, after granting the grand vision : “By devotion 
to Me alone may I be known truly, seen and entered into” 


Devotion and self-surrender are described in the ninth chapter 
of the Gia as king of the sciences, easy, pleasant and yielding 
moksa. God-love can be done in any way. Nothing is lost in it. 
Even a little, the Gita says, carries you a great way. The 
imperfect and unfinished efforts of spiritual life are not wasted for 
they bear fruit; in the subsequent lives and gives the necessary 
atmosphere to complete our spiritual quest. The least that a man 
can do is to put himself in the hands of the best, ie. God, 


In the history of Indian thought two ways of spiritual realisa- 
tion have been preached, one is the way of complete renunciation 
i.e., the giving up of all works. The only thing that we can do is 
to get out of life’ We must keep ourselves free from the stain of 
action. The'world is a snare, it is a nightmare, we can only wake 
up. Any type of action we produce results in things that bind us 
to samsara, Action forges chains and binds us for ever. -So let 
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us renounce all action. The Gita is opposed to sùch a renuncia- 
tion of works. 


The positive view of life is called the pravztti marga which 
makes men live an active life for securing the material and other 
goods. In the words of Professor Hiriyanna, the Gita has 
discovered the golden mean between the two opposing ideals. 
“ It preserves the excellence of both the methods, While it does 
not abandon activity, it preserves the spirit of renunciation, It 
commends a strenuous life, and yet gives no room for the play of 
selfish impulses.”’8> The ideal of Karma Yoga keeps the spirit of 
renunciation and combines it with life of ceaseless activity. This 
ideal is given wide and permanent currency by the Gitd. The 
Gita has focussed this practical teaching in its splendidly devised 
setting. The ideal is the central message of the Gita according to 
all moderns-Tilak, Radhakrishnan, Aurobindo, Beseant, Tagore, 
Vinobaji and Vivekananda, 


The Karma Yoga ideal is in keeping with the biological and 
psychological nature of man. Activity is the very breath of 
human existence. Man cannot live even for a moment without 
action. Cosmic existence is based on dynamic activity. Act we 
must for keeping life and there is no escape from it. It is 
necessary for any social order. Not all action is Karma Yoga. 
Nor all giving up is renunciation. The Karma Yoga doctrine 
requires us to lead an active moral life and still escape the 
bondage that our actions normally forge for us. That is the 
secret of Karma Yoga. The active moral life of man is to be lived 
in a particular spirit, It is this spirit that quite paradoxically 
transmutes activity into a condition of freedom, from that of 
“bondage. - 


Karma Yoga is not mechanical activity. It is not physical 
interaction. Nor is it the mere promptings of instinct, as in the 
animal world. It is not the egotistic activity of the so-called 
utilitarian, who acts on the pleasure principle, It is a yoga i.e., 
an activity which seeks God-Union by a definite method. 
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Itjis not unconsidered action, nor vague speculation, It 
takes intellect into account. An enlightened understanding is the 
necessary preliminary for Karma Yoga. Further, the agent must 
act {from a sense of duty and not from the desire for any 
particular fruit. He must not be obsessed by the idea of the 
result. This detachment is absolutely necessary for the yoga. 
Tt makes for equanimity and does not disturb us and makes for 
efficient action. It secures concentration and makes one-pointed 
attention possible. Besides, once the agent is not oppressed by 
the ideas of the fruits of action, there is no temptation or 
chance of his adopting any unscrupulous means to achieve his 
end. 


Here it may be asked, what is it that serves as a motive for 
action in the doings of the Karma-Yogin? Motiveless action is 
psychologically impossible. The author of the Gita does not deny 
all motives. He only denies selfish motives. The central motive 
that actuates the Karma yogin is the ‘Love of God, i.e., 
Iévara-priti. He is a stoic who prides upon his sense of fortitude 
and powers of self-denial. The devotee renounces not only the 
desire for the fruit of the action, but also the sense of agency. 


It is quite possible for men to be detached about the fruits of 
the action, but it is impossible to be rid of the sense of agency. 
It is in this effort, the Karma Yogin needs ‘Devotion’ and 
‘Surrender’ to the Lord, Without a complete knowledge of the 
philosophical truths and the love of God, and an unreserved 
surrender to God, it is not possible for the yogin to give up his 
sense of agency and feel himself as an instrument of the Lord to 
do His will. Whatever may be the differences among the ancient 
commentators of the Gita they are all agreed that the Gita teaches 
all the yogas, karma, bhakti and jfidna. Modern commentators 
have shown that Bhakti and Jfiana are not exclusive of Karma- 
yoga. Bhakti grinds corns and leads the sick and attends 
on them, 


The ethics and religion of the Bhagavat Gita presents a way 
of life suited to all men. It is comprehensive and tolerant in its 
conception of Ultimate Reality and catholic in its methods of 
approach to the Lord. The Gita flatly contradicts the doctrine of. 
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the uni-personal manifestations of God. All manifestations are 
equally true and spiritual. Each perceives the spirit in his own 
way. The difference in the temper of men and the divergence in 
their outlooks and equipment accounts for the different pictures of 
Reality. The Lord declared: ‘Whatever form my devotee with 
faith wishes to worship, I make that faith of his |steady’.** The 
Git stands for a multiple approach to Reality suited to the needs 
of each, according to his temper. This doctrine makes for the 
Unity of religions and ensures the fellowship of faiths. The 
temple of the devotee is not confined to any chapel. It is larger 
than the house of worship of any sect. The author of the Gita 
allows each to grow to his best in his own way from where he is. 
He does not ask all to work in a single file. The Gita ideal of 
morality is within the reach of us all. 


In short, the Gita affirms the reality and validity of religious 
experience and man’s imperative need for it. It presents 
unambiguously a comprehensive ideal of true religion. It gives in 
the very process a just and adequate estimate of other nostrums 
that compete for the place that truly belongs to spiritual religion. 
Its vision and tradition are larger than any of the schools. 


Acharya Vinobha Bhaye put it in a verse his view of Gita : 
“Brahma satyam jagat spurti jivanam satya sadhanam” “Brahman 
is real, the world is a manifestation: Life is an experiment with 
truth’, We are asked not to compromise with evil, nor give it 
quarter, or take flight from it, but face it in the spirit of a soldier- 
saint. The fundamental imperative of the Gita isı “Yield not 
to unmanliness, O Arjuna, for it does not become thee: Cast off 
this faint-heartedness”."” This imperative is the most important 
one among the sixty commands in the Gita which the Lord gives 
his diciples, not as a dictator but as an omniscient benefactor 
interested in setting right faltering humanity. The first and 
foremost injunction is a strong rebuke to all of us who falter out 
of weakness of trying to escape from duty bygpseudo detachment 
and feigned arguments in favour of our inaction. 
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One has to stand up and fight for the right cause, with a pure 
motive, in a right manner and hold firm to righteousness. In. the 
hour of crisis one must not sit with folded hands, and masquerade 
one’s weakness and sentimentality as piety and love of peace. ` We 
must face the crisis in our life not by avoiding its issues or 
adopting another’s way of life. We must encounter evil without 
being violent to our nature and yet transform life. The Gita 
insists on our giving battle to the evil from where we are. 
Arjuna is the man who is deeply confused by his sentimental 
emotions. To him the Lord imparts clarity and light in the hour 
of darkness. The Gita’s stress on svadhayma is unequivocal in its 
appreciation and in the denunciation of those who go against their 
nature and adopt other’s dharma (para dharma). 


The first imperative is dedicated to strengthening man from 
within and in bringing clarity, vigour and understanding to 
confused minds. The late Lokamanya Tilak saw in this the 
essence of the Gita. All subsequent argumentation in the Gita 
proves it, In the eleventh chapter again Krsna exhorts Arjuna: 
“Therefore, arise and gain glory, conquering the foes, enjoy the 
prosperous kingdom.’”’ Again, he exhorts: “Fight, delivered 
from this fever (yudhyasva vigata jvarah”). The author of the 
Gita asks us not to become victims of our weakness, doubts, 
indecisions and cowardice, Krsna’s imperative has a tremendous 
redeeming power. The precise order of the Lord asks us to banish 
‘weakness’. Swami Vivekananda exclaimed: “Know that all 
the sins and all evils can be summed up in that one word 


“weakness”. It is weakness that is the motive power in all evil- 
doing. - 


Religion is a force and a power, not mere form. It helps 
man in his effort to fight his lower tendencies (v@sanas) and to 
bring to the fore his potential goodness. The author of the Gita 
asks us to live an active moral life. There is no freedom from 
action, but there is only “freedom in action”. Action done in a 
spirit of dedication to the Lord, without desire for fruit, according 
to the behests of the scriptures, can liberate us. If we feel that 
the task of controlling the senses and following the path of jana 
(knowledge) is too difficult we are counselled to practice the art 
slowly step by step: It is not impossible, 
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Vinobaji observes: ‘“ How does one become a fute 
in Krsna’s hand?.....To be a flute means to become 
hollow. But I am stuffed full with passions and desires. How then 
can music come through me ? My tone is gruff. Iam gross. I am 
filled with ahamkara the sense of ‘I’. I must empty myself of the 
ego. Only when I become empty, will the Lord breathe through 
me. It is the Bhakta that has the vision of God. The bhakta is 
protected on all planes: if there are difficulties they are warded 
off, if it is indigence, prosperity is ushered in, if ignorance, 
knowledge is imparted, if he seeks release from bondage, be is 
given mokga. To attain the Lord we are asked to practise the 
presence of God in all that we do and dedicate all our activities 
unreservedly to Him: That is the strategic imperative” 
“ Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever you offer in 
sacrifice, whatever you give away and whatever you practice in 
the form of austerities, do it all as an offering to Me’’.* 


In short, the special appeal of the Gita is in its tolerance and 
the psychological feasibility of the methods it advocates. It 
rejects Outright the philosophy of inaction and insists on a life of 
service and action. Gandhiji writes: ‘He who gives up action 
falls; he who gives up only the reward rises”. The forty- 
seventh verse of the second Chapter clinches the issue. It lays 
down that we have a right to action only, and must refrain from 
concern for the fruit of the action. It is two-sided injunction 
enjoining exclusive obligation to act and an absolute prohibition 
of the interest in the fruits of the action. While doing the action, 
one must feel that the Lord is the agent and we are mere instru- 
ments in his hand. Self effacement is necessary. A fourth point 
is we should not fall a prey to the lure of the temptation of inac- 
tion. The first three are positive points and the fourth is the 


negative one.“ 

Service is a form of devotion, when conceived in the right 
spirit. Devotion to the Lord is no excuse for claiming exemption 
Sela oa ce ean ore 
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from service. Now should a Jsani hold that his state of mind is 
the condition of privileged inaction ? Selfless dedicated action for 
the good of all is the true spirit of renunciation. The man of 
knowledge and devotion, says Gandhiji, must be prepared to grind 
corn and nurse the patients. Devotion must express itself 
through action. 


The criticism’of religion in general and Hinduism in particular 
is the neglect of the social concern and lack of humanism. 
The Gita takes up the challenge and advocates the doctrine of 
Karma yoga, selfless God-dedicated action. My esteemed Professor 
K. Swaminathan in a recent article highlights the image of true 
Karma yogin by citing the description of the sacred tree 
(X - 22) of the Bhagavata. 


“ They live and grow for others’ good 
Fierce blows of sun and wind and rain 
They take themselves and ward off from us. 


Those that seek their shelter find 
No .harsh unkindness, no refusal. 


With arms outstretched they welcome guests 
With leaf and flower and fruit and shade, 
With root and bark and hard heart-wood, 
With fragrant gums and tender shoots, 

With many parts man’s many needs 

It is their nature to fulfil. 


Their birth and growth and death are all 
A sacrifice unlimited. 


From these friends let us learn to spend 
Our life, our wealth, our thought and deed 
In silent joy for others’ good. 


Thus towards the Jumna stream he walked 
Through the thick avenue of trees 
Laden with foliage, flower and fruit.” 
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The concept of steadfast service as the essential form of devotion 
is embedded in the life of the saints of all traditions and scriptures. 
Appar writes: “ His duty is to support His slave. My duty is, 
to serve and be content”. Meikandar in the tenth sūtra of the 
Sivajfiana Bhodam requires “ steadfast service as both the fruit of 
a good life and the seeds of a better one”. Jesus says “Not 
every one that calls ‘Christ’ Lord, but he that does the will of the 
Father, shall enter the kingdom of Heaven”. St. Teresa writes : 
Jesus has no body now on earth but yours. You are the feet with 
which he goes about doing good. Your's are the hands with 
which he blesses”. Faith without work is useless. In the words 
of William Law: ‘There is no possibility of turning to God 
without turning from self”, The love of God is like the leaven, 
for it works not only in the three measures of meal of the biblical 
women but in all the activities of men. 


The Gita view of man is not the Naturalistic account that he 
is an animal, aggressive, predatory, ready to attack and defend 
himself, nor is life solitary, poor, brutish and short. Man accord- 
ing to Gita is a being and not an animal, He can think and act 
injterms of values, can rise above passions, anticipate, plan and 
prepare for the future. He can look before and after, pine for 
what is not. He is not a helpless victim of blind forces of Nature. 
The Gita view of man describes him as a distinct entity from all 
other forms of life. He is not only a being, but is a divine beings 
He is the spirit as well as body. The former is eternal and the 
latter temporal and perishable. The soul in man can control the 
physical and the mental. The two, body and the mind, need to be 
purified. This the spirit can do by its devotion to God. In 
short, man is created to carry out God’s work and glorify his 
concept ofjlove of all. The Gita view of the nature and destiny of 
man and human society is one that takes note of all the essential 
factors of human life. 


Conclusion 


What should we do with the Bhagavad Gita? The answer 
is: Get back to the Gitd, Read it slowly, persistently, 
prayerfully, chapter by chapter. Its contents will grow into you 
and deepen your understanding and give you the full realisation 
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of the significance of its teaching for personal life. We are beset 
by the folly of unbelief, and we put too much trust in the so- 
called wisdom of man. This is the surest way of keeping away 
from the influence and the operation of the regenerating power of 
God, buttressing you in all your activities. The verses of the 
Gita influence us in an unobtrusive way. It embodies great 
truths in striking sentences and epigrams. It conveys a warning, 
sounds an alarm, presents an inducement, proclaims deliverances, 
makes promises, offers pardon, administers comfort, in short rings 
in peace and harmony in you. “Your faith must stand not on 
the wisdom of man but on the power of God” in the words of 
St. Paul. The whole set of man’s life will change. We must 
read the Gita devotionally and not professionally. We must 
linger over the verses, ponder over the spirit of the verses. Then 
the essence will emerge out. The verses rise to lofty heights of 
spiritual vitality in choice simple expression, disclosing the love of 
God. The love of God brings order and beauty out of the chaos 
and coarseness in our life. God’s love and a bolt of lightning that 
strikes an object, reduces the citadel of man’s totalitarian self- 
will to shatter dust and replaces the vaunted structure of human 
folly with what Paul calls God’s husbandry and God’s building. 


Medicine in Ancient India* 
BY 


Prof. C. DWARAKANATH 
Officer on Special Duty, I.C.M.R. 


(Formerly Adviser in Indian Systems of Medicine, Ministry of Health 


Government of India} 


The early origin of Medicine in India is shrouded in the mist 
of great antiquity. However, available evidence points to the 
fact that by about the fifth century B.C., a well developed and 
highly systematised art and applied medical science, comprising 
eight distinct and well defined specialities—the Astangas! viz. 


(i) 
(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


Internal Medicine (Kayachtkttsa). 
Paediatrics (Balachikitsa] Kaumarabhritya). 
Psychological Medicine (Grahachtkitsa). 


Otto-Rhino-Laryngeology & Opthalmalogy (Ordwanga- 
chikitsat [Shalakhyatanira). 


Surgery-both general and special (Salyachikstsa/ 
Tantra): 


Toxicology (Damshtrachikitsa| Agadatanira), 


* Contributed to Commemoration Volume - The Indien Associstion 
for the Advancement of Medical Education, Madras 1969-70, (The 
Editor differs from the author’s views on chronology and dates 


adopted in this paper.) 


+ The Urdhwangachikttsa isthe branch of medicine which deals with 
the treatment of diseases of the parts of the body located above the 
neck i.e.. mouth, throat, nose, ears, eyes and, the head, in 
general, The therapies involved in this branch are both medical 


and surgical. 
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(vii) Geriatrics (J avachikitsa] Rasayanatantra). 


(viii) Sexology (Vrishvachskitsa/ Vajikaranatanira), 
was already well established. 


By this period, the practice of Medicine, as an applied science, 
is seen to have been based on a number of disciplines of pure 
fundamental sciences viz., the physical, including chemical and 
psychological, based on the Sankhya and Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
schools of Natural Philosophy and, botanical and zoological 
sciences, based on Vrksha, Ashva, Hasti, Pakshi and Sarpa 
Ayurvedas. Even so, a firmly set methodology of science, known 
as the Pramanas, is seen to have become the basis of all enquiries 
and investigations. This methodology comprised observation 
(Pratyakga|Drsta), inference ((Anumzna),? in its three aspects viz., 
the inference of effects from causes (Purvavat), the inference of 
causes from effects (Seshavat), repeated common place or general 
observations (S@manyatodrstam)8 and, reasoning with a view to 
rationalisation (Yukti)‘ Yukti is seen to have involved the 
isolation of various factors/causes—invariables and variables—that 
contribute to the manifestation of a phenomenon (Bahukarana- 
yogajam)’ and their statistical evaluation, with a view to the 
elimination of fallacies (asat) and the determination of the truth 
(sat), so that correct conclusions may be drawn.’ 
sions are seen to have been subjected to crucial tests of many 


kinds (Bahuvidhapariksa).’ And, lastly, the authority of experts 
(Aptavacana/Aptopadesa|Srutipramana).® 


These conclu- 


Besides the eight specialities mentioned above, other applied 
basic subjects such as anatomy and physiology (Sartravrikit), 
aetio-pathogenesis (Hetu-vyadhi), therapeutics ( Karma), objectives 
(Karya), climatology (Kala), the physicians (Kartru), materia- 
medica and pharmaco-dynamics (Karana), procedures (Vidhi), 
general principles (Sloka), pathogenesis & diagnosis (Nidana), 
‘specific determination (Vimana), human embodiment (Sarira), 
sensorial prognosis (Indriya), therapeutics (Chikitsa), pharmaceutics 
(Kalpa) and measures for ensuring success (Siddhi) were well 


developed and they had formed the different sections of works on 
medicine.’ 
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The period from the fifth century B.C. to the fifth/sixth 
century A.D* or to be more precise, the second/third century 
A.D. corresponding to the Sunga-Kushan period saw the gradual 
decline of the progress of medicine in India. The period of actual 
arrest of further progress and decline may be stated to have set 
in by about this time. 


The period anterior to the fifth/sixth century A.D. extending 
beyond the third millennium B.C., if not earlier, is seen to cover 
the era of progressive evolution of medicine in India. This 
conclusion is based largely on literary or internal evidence and, to 
some extent on Indological and archaeological grounds. 


The Literary ov Internal Evidence 


Though references to medicine that occur in Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Smrtis, Srutis, Dharmasastras, Grihyasutras, Itthasas 
and Puranas, among others, are often relied upon in attempts at 
the reconstruction of the story of evolution of medicine in India, 
the relatively more reliable and authentic information realting to 
the early origins and subsequent development of medicine in 
ancient or protohistoric India, available in the extant ancient 
Ayurvedic medical classics, specially the encyclopaedic 
Agnivesasamhita§ (known popularly as the Charakasamhtta after 
one of its important redactors) which are wholly secular works, 
have not so far caught the eye of historians in general and, 
medical historians, in particular. Some of these classics, 
particularly, the Agnivesa and the Susrutasamhitas, the originals 
of which belong to a period anterior to the third millennium B.C. 
have furnished a vivid account of the early origin, growth and 
development of medical science and envisaged the same as a direct 





* The fifth/sixth century A.D. corresponds to the time of Achirya 
Vagbhate, the last of the classical medical authors of India who 
recompiled the extant medical literature in two of his well known 
works viz., the Astangasamgrahe and the Agtingahridaya, 


§ The Agnivesasamhita is stated to have been redacted by a 
Charaka who is stated to have lived some time between the second 
century B.C. and second century A.D. 
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outcome of the evolution of the Indian society or a product of 
social changes. 


These samhitas have, no doubt, traced the descent of medicine 
from and through divine agencies viz., Brahma, Prajapati, Aswins 
and Indra. This was in keeping with the age-old Indian tradition 
which traces the source of all knowledge to divine agencies. 
Medical historians—both Indian and Western—have invariably 
exploited these references while they completely bypassed the 
description of the origin and development of medicine in India, in 
keeping with the needs of a changing society, available in three 
major sections of the Agnivesasamhita (the Charakasamhiia). 


Even so, these samhitas have also claimed for Ayurvéda a 
status similar to that enjoyed by the Vedas and described it as an 
Upaveda.© Scholars have sought to trace the early origins of 
Ayurveda to the Vedas, specially the Atharvan, obviously to 
emphasise its divine origin, eternal nature, sanctity and authority. 
A critical study of the available literature, however, shows that 
the Atharvaveda and Ayurveda were often linked together not because 
the latter was derived from the former, but because of their 
common objectives viz., the promotion and maintenance of life. 
This becomes evident from the observations of Bhagawan 
Punarvasu Atreya quoted in the Agnivesasamhita. ‘‘ The physician 
should declare his allegiance to the Atharvaveda from among the 
four Védas, because, this Véda stands for medical treatment and 
advocates propitiatory rites, oblations, sacrifices, fasts etc., and 
treatment, of course, is laid down for the benefit of life’ It is 
of importance, in this connection, to note that, while such terms 
as Bhisak, Salyavaidya, Salyahara, Rogahara, Bhigagatharvan, 
Vishahara, Oshadi, Atharvan, Angiras and Asvins find frequent 
mention in the Vedas, the term Ayurveda is not seen to occur in 
them. This omission lends support to the view that, Ayurveda 
or the Science of Life, as an organised body of medical knowledge 
and discipline, was a later development and it had no direct 
connection with the earlier Vedic medicine. 


Society in Adikala or Primal Age 


The Agnivesasamhita refers to a long vista of time—the 
@ajkala or primal age—which is stated to have preceded the 
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period of the development of townships, city-states, urban culture 
and civilization. The community in the adikala, according to this 
Samhita, lived in rural settlements in forests, on river banks, in 
valleys, hills and mountains, Their main vocation was agricul- 
ture and the rearing of cattle. The community life of the people 
in this period was marked by simple living and high thinking, and 
was governed by high moral and ethical codes. Their expectancy 
of life was incredibly long and they lived in harmony with nature 
and close to the divine. Nature too is stated to have been kind 
and bountiful and ill-health and disease appear to have been rare 
and uncommon in this society. 


Changing Society-The Samhita Version 


After a time, according to this samhita, there was a gradual 
shift from the adtkala life and culture to life in townships, city- 
states, and under urban culture and civilisation, which is seen to 
have set the pace for all-round and rapid deterioration in 
the moral and ethical values, leading pari pasu to political, economi- 
cal, and emotional imbalances and the occurence of numerous 
difficult and often fatal diseases unknown in the previous era, 
and corresponding fall in the expectancy of life. 


The Agnivesasamhita version of the changes that affected 
the early Indian society, referred to elsewhere (which may be 
of considerable interest not only to historians but also to social 
psychologists and anthropologists) can be summed up thus: 
As the change from adikala* life gradually yielded to the- 
developing urban culture and civilization, those who were better 
circumstanced became heavy of body, bred lassitude; lassitude 
gave rise to indolence ; indolence, in its turn, created the need 
for the accumulation of goods; this led to acquisition and 
acquisition engendered greed...... The bodies of the people failing to 
receive sustenance as before from the progressively deteriorating 
quality of food, inadequacy, the total lack of physical exercise, 
afflicted by heat and wind, soon succumbed to attacks of fevers 
and other diseases. This was soon overtaken by a progressive 





* Adikala refers to primal period. 
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decline in the life-span enjoyed by successive generations. In the 
periods that followed, greed brought malice in its wake; malice 
led to falsehood ; falsehood let loose lust, anger, vanity, hatred, 
cruelty, aggression, fear, affliction, grief, anxiety, distress and the 
like. In the course of the periods that succeeded, further 
deterioration set in which ultimately resulted in the lowering of 
the fertility of the soil and the production of poor quality of 
osadht (this includes food crops also)**. These changes are seen 
to have affected even the Risis—both the cloistered and 
peripatetic—who took to urbanised dietary and drugs and became 


addicted to luxurious and leisurely habits and, were for the most 
part, deficient in health.'8 


The Introduction & Evolution of Rational Medicine 
The Ayurveda 


It is seen from the Agnivesasamhita that the deteriorating 
situation soon reached a stage and attained a magnitude when a 
solution to the problems of the rapidly raising curve of premature 
senility, increase in the incidence of difficult diseases and the mount- 
ing mortality rate could not be found or checked with the resources 
of the medical knowledge then available i.e., the Vedic medicine. 
This is said to have led to the convening of a conference of great 
Rigis viz., Bhrigu, Angiras, Atri, Vasisia, Kasyapa, Agastya, 
Pulastya, Vamadeva, Asita, Gautama, Visvamitra, Kausika, and 
Bharadwaia,, among others, on the slopes of the Himalayas to 
consider and devise measures to deal with the problems that had 
arisen.4 The conference is seen to have noted that “Health is 
the: supreme foundation of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. 
Diseases are the destroyers of health and good life itself. Now, 
great impediments to the Progress of humanity have arisen in the 


form of diseases” and posed the question “ What shall be the 
measures to remedy the situation ? ” 18 


After considerable discussion, the Risis decided to approach 





** The term ‘ogadhi’ refers, in general to “herbs and plants, 
comprehensive sense, it refers to ‘an 


ripening and includes cereals and pul 


” Ing 
nual plants’ which die after 
ses, i 
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Indra, who ruled in the Himalayas, to obtain the knowledge of 
measures to meet the challenge of diseases that had cropped up. 
According to the Agnivesasamhita version, the Risis approached 
Indra twice, once by the sage Bharadwaja, in an one-man 
Commission aad, on another occasion, by a team of, their 
representatives. (In this paper the two deputations have been 
clubbed together.) The sages are stated to have met Indra in his 
realms in the Himalayas and addressed him thus “ Diseases 
have arisen which are the terror of human beings. What ‘O 
Lord’ of the immortals are the appropriate means to remedy 
them?” Indra is then stated to have summed up the causes 
that were responsible for decay and diseases that had overtaken 
humanity thus: *...I see that you are afflicted with lack- 
lusture and have suffered impairment of voice and complexion. 
These are the evils resulting from life in towns and its 
unhappy consequences, Town dwelling is indeed the source of 
all evils..."46 He is then seen to have taught the Risis “the 
science of causes (aetiology), symptomatology and therapy ”’.1” 
On his return to the plains, the sage Bharadwaia is seen to 
have imparted the knowledge of Ayurveda (science of Life) 
acquired from Indra to other -Rigis for whom he deputised at 
Indra’s court. Thereafter, one of the Risis, Bhagawan 
Punarvasu Atreya, is seen to have taught the science and art 
of Ayurveda to Agnivesa, Bhela, Ksharapani, Harita, Jatukarna, 
and Pardsara who, in their turn, compiled seperate treatises: of. 
their own.!8 


It is also seen from the samhitas of Susruta and Kasyapa 
that, the latter and. the Kasivaja ,Divodasa (Dhanvantary) too 
obtained their knowledge of, paediatrics (Kaumarabhrityal 
Balachtkitsa) and surgery--general and special-~including the 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, throat, nose, eyes, ears 
and head in particular, respectively, from Indra. These two 
authorities, in their turn, imparted their knowledge to their 
pupils who, for their part, wrote specialised works on different 
specialities viz., surgery, general and special, on diseases of 
mouth, throat, nose, eyes, ears and head, obstetrics, gynaecology, 
paediatrics etc. 
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The Problem of Dating 


The Ayurvedasamhitas, though strictly secular in their 
content and outlook, have, like other ancient Indian non-secular 
literature, described the origin and evolution of medicine, 
spread over long periods of time-the yugas, viz., Krita 
(17,28,000 years), Treta (12,96,000 years) and Dwapara (8,64 000 
years), and, in all a total of 38,88,000 years. Thus, the adikala 
or Primal age is stated to have gradually yielded to the phase 
of urbanisation in the Indo-Gangetic plains sometime during 
the latter half of the Kritayuga. The introduction of rational 
medicine, in this area, from a more advanced mid/trans Himalayan 
culture and civilization is stated to have taken place after the 
formation of townships, city-states and when the evolution of 
urban culture and civilization became a fait accompli, 
somewhere about the concluding phases of this yuga. The 
Progressive evolution of medicine, thereafter, in the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, would appear to have gone on uninterruptedly 
throughout the Dwaparayuga, keeping pace with the demands 
made by the increasing stresses and strains of a fast-developing 
urban culture and civilization. It is also seen from Ayurveda- 
Samhitas as well as the Buddhist traditions that, the traffic 
between the Indo-Gangetic plains and the mid/trans Himalayan 
culture and civilization was maintained throughout this period 
up-till the fifth century B.C, 


Having regard to the foregoing, at least three distinct 
Phases of the history of medicine in ancient India could be 
made out. They are: (I) the phase corresponding to the 
period described as the adihala which is seen, not only to have 
preceded but also extended through the first half or so, of the 
Kritayuga. It pertains to the Agnivesasamhita version of an 
ideal Indian community that consisted of ‘Men like Gods’ who, 
probably, inhabited forests, river banks, hills and mountains, 
Their main vocation was agriculture and cattle Tearing. This 
was obviously not a primitive Society of nomadic clans and 
tribes. Medicine, as an organised science and discipline, was 
obviously unknown in this phase. The origin of the so-called 
Vedic-medicine may perhaps be traced to this phase. (II) A 
phase commencing from about the middle of Kritayuga and 
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extending to the concluding periods of the Dwaparayuga when 
medicine, as a well developed and organised discipline, had evolved 
and became systematised. And (III) the phase extending from 
the commencement of Kaliyuga and ending with the late third 
century A.D. corresponding to the Sunga-Kusana period which 
may be stated to mark the beginnings of the phase of arrest, 
stagnation and decline of rational medicine that preceded the 
onset of the dark period of Indian medicine. 


Attempts at fixing the probable periods that may correspond 
to the yugas, mentioned above, may prove to be an exercise in 
futility, as the yugas refer to aeons and not to any lesser periods. 
The least that can be done, in the circumstances, is to treat the 
yuga as standing for an epoch or era. On the other hand, to 
dismiss the source material available in the strictly secular 
Ayurvedasamhitas, will be deliberately throwing away valuable 
information of considerable anthropological ‘and sociological 
significance and historical importance and which, when assessed 
against known and dependable parameters, may prove to be 
extremely valuable in envisaging the evolution of medicine in the 
ancient or proto-historic India. Two such parameters, the author 
has in his mind, are: (i) Indological contributions and (ii) recent 
contributions of Indian archaeology. 


The Indological Contributions 


_ The indologica] contributions relevant to the present context 
tefer, firstly, to the probable time of the advent of the Kali era 
and secondly, the likely periods to which Kasiraja Divodasa 
Dhanvaniari and Punarvasu Atreya (and his pupil Susruta) may 
have belonged. As regards the probable time of the advent of 
the Kali era, epigraphical evidence provided by the Aihole 
inscriptions of Pulikesin II (VII century A.D.) show that the 
Mahabharata war took place in 3102 B.C. (as per the astronomical 
traditions of Arya Bhata) and this was the starting point of thé 
Kali era.” According to Monier Williams, the Kali era began 
in the midnight of 18th February, 3102 BC.” The probable 
periods to which Bhagawan Punarvasu Atreya (the preceptor of 
Agnivesa) and Kasiraja Divodasa (the preceptor of Susrufa) and 
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the sage Bharadwaja from whom the two authorities, referred to 
above, learnt Ayurveda, belonged, is sought to be fixed paying 
due regard to the period in which Raja Dasaratha and his son 
Sri Ramachandra may have flourished. For, it has been stated 
both in the Puranas viz., the Bhagavata and the Harivamsa and 
the two Epics (Ramayana and Mahabharata) that Kasivaja 
and his son Pratardana were close friends of Raja Dasaratha and 
Sri Ramachandra, respectively." The Sage Bharadwaja who is 
stated to have been the purohit of three generations of the family 
of K@sivajas was also a contemporary of Sri Ramachandra™ 
According to Susruta’s own account, he was the son of sage 
Visvamitra, who was also a contemporary of Raja Dasaratha and 
his son. Indologists of the eminence of Pargiter, Toynbee and 
Pusalker and historians of the eminence of Srinivasa Iyengar and 
astronomers of the eminence of Swamikannu Pillai proposed 
various dates, ranging from 2040 B.C. to 2909 B.C. or in round 
figures 3000 B.C. for the time of Sri Ramachandra. The author 
has, after taking into consideration various other dates suggested 
by different authorities, proposed in his key-paper on ‘Some 
Significant Aspects of the Origin and Development of Medicine in 
Ancient India that it may be safe to assume that Sri 
Ramachandra and his contemporaries, under reference, could not 
have belonged to a period later than 300 B.C. The zdikalú 
described by the Agnivesasamhita can, therefore, be taken to refer 
to a period considerably anterior to the fourth millennium B.C. 
By the same token, the probable period when medicine, asa 
rational systematised science was introduced in the Indo-Gangetic 
plains may have been between the fourth and the third millen- 
nium B.C. coinciding with the burgeoning of urban culture in this 
region, Even so, all subsequent medical developments must have 
taken place in a time-bracket with the upper limit of about 
3500 B.C. and lower limit of about the third Century A.D. 


* This paper was presented by the author at the Symposium on 
History of Sciences of India, held at the National Institute of 
Sciences of India, New Delhi, Oct. 17.20, 1968, under the auspices 
of the National Commission for the compilation of History of 
Sciences of India. 
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Archaeological Contributions 


More recent archaeological developments in the Pakistan sub- 
continent have provided a time-bracket for the highly urbanised 
Indus Valley civilization and Harappan culture covering a period 
between c. 2500 B.C, to c. 1750 B.C.%* The mature phase of this 
urban culture has been ascribed to c. 2300—c. 1750 B.C The 
lower limit of this time-bracket, namely c. 2500 B.C. does not, 
however, take into account about 24 feet of ‘‘water-logged 
occupation layers” at Mohenjo-daro which could not be explored. 
According to the American archaeologist, Dales, this submerged 
area, ‘contains the record of the city’s earliest development” and 
its exploration “will help to illuminate the question of Harappan 
origin”. Having regard to the above and other available 
evidences, Pusalker has opined that the Indus civilization may 
well reach beyond 3500 B.C.2”. This agrees more or less with the 
lower limit of the time-bracket c. 3500 B.C. for the introduction of 
Ayurveda to the urbanised Indian community, suggested by the 
author on the strength of internal evidence. It may be noted 
here that the urban culture of the Indus valley was not confined 
to that valley alone but was spread extensively as far East as 
Alamgirpur in the Ganga-Yamuna basin in the Uttar-Pradesh, as 
far North as Ruper in the Punjab and as far South as Bhagatrav 
on the Kim.” 


As regards the Ganga-Yamuna basin, the progress of 
archaeological exploration and excavation of sites of considerable 
antiquity, historical and cultural importance, in this region, have 
been rather slow and not comparable to the progress of similar 
operations in the Indus valley and other Harappan sites elsewhere. 
Of the numerous sites of cultural and historical importance in this 
area, Kampilya and Kasi (Varanasi) were very closely associated 
with medical and surgical developments, respectively, in ancient 
India. Ayurveda was a product of the culture of the Ganga- 
Yamuna basin. In its spread, it had extended to and embraced 
not only the Indus valley but also influenced the development of 
medicine in peninsular India. Barring the well developed 
system of drainage, houses constructed with attached bath-rooms 
and well-laid-out water-supply system, all of which attest to the 
remarkable skill of Harappans-in town-planning and sanitation 
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and highly developed civic life, there is hardly any evidence to 
show that the Indus valley culture influenced the development of 
medicine in the Ganga~Yamuna basin and elsewhere in the sub- 
continent. The discovery of pieces of a coal-black substance 
identified as S#/ajit and horns of deer and antelopes, coral, cuttle- 
fish bones and nim leaves (Azadirachta indica) in Mohenjo-daro, 
represent the only evidence of medicine in this area.” These 
items, specially, Silajit, deer and antelope horn, represent some 
of the important substances of medicinal value highly spoken 
of in Ayurveda. Even today, they are employed by vaidyas all} 
over India for therapeutic purposes, S#lajit is a natural product 
which is not native to the Indus-valley. It occurs in the lower 
Himalayas, Vindhayas and other mountainous tracts, Nepal has 
been, from very ancient times, the main source of supply of this 
substance. This solitary piece of evidence can be justifiably 
construed to point to the influence of the medicine of the Ganga- 
Yamuna basin on that of the Indus valley civilization during 
its mature phase. 


The above apart, recent archaeological finds of early and 
late, ‘Harappan type’ in a number of sites in the Ganga- Yamuna 
basin, for example at Alamgirpur and Bargoan, (about 2000 
B.C.) show the total absence of town planning for which the 
Harappans were justifiably reputed. This evidence may lend 
support to the view that, while civic life may have originated 
in the Ganga-Yamuna basin and slowly spread to the Indus. 
valley, its development in the latter region may have been rapid 
due largely to the close maritime and overland contacts it had 
with Sumer and other Persian Gulf cultures, 


As regards the position of archaeology in respect of the 
evolution of civic life and urban culture in the Ganga-Yamuna 
basin, the slow progress of exploration and excavation in this 
area notwithstanding, some interesting authoritative views have 
been reported. Basing his views on the evidence so far made 
available by Indian archaeology, observes Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
“..Civic life in recognizable form begins only...in the earlier half 
of the first millennium B.C." The date of this culture with its 
mixed farming seems to have been about 1000 to 800 B.C. Its 
earlier roots have not yet been recognized......Since that time, it 
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has been continuous here’.®* He adds “...... there arose in the 
same region”, (the Ganga-Yamuna doab) “with seeming 
suddenness an evolved and widespread urban culture almost worthy 
of the name civilization. Its origins, historical or archaelogical, 
are unknown, though it clearly deserves a respectable parentage... 
Year after year, fresh evidence points to a great burgeoning of 
civic lıfe on the northern plains by the second quarter of the first 
millennium B.C.’ He considers that the sudden burgeoning of 
civic life in this area vis-a-vis the discovery of copper hoards 
cannot be ascribed to Harappan influence and “they cannot be 
traced to any source outside India”. He considers the theory of 
Indo-Aryan migration as “ equally difficult to sustain ”’.5 


As pointed out by Sir Mortimer Wheeler “‘ The exploration of 
the two river country, or doab of the Ganga Jumna (Yamuna) basin 
is still in rudimentary stage ”.® However, recent excavations at 
Rajghat (Varanasi) has pushed back the antiquity of this place 
to about 800 B.C. The modern town of Varanasi which is- 
situated on the vestiges of earlier habitation, if excavated, is 
likely to throw more light on the culture of the doab and the 
earlier periods of its development.® Likewise, the excavation of 
Mathura, Ahichchatra, Kausambi and Barnava, among sites which 
were closely associated with the Mahabharata story, carried out 
by Lal and associates, has shown that these places had a fairly 
well developed civic life as late as c 1100-800 B.C. corresponding 
to the period when Hastinapura was washed away by floods in 
Ganga. Available archaeological evidence seems to show that 
Hastinapura was finally abandoned, due to flooding at the time 
of Nichaksu, a direct descendent of the Pandavas, who migrated 
to and set up his capital at Kausambi by about c. 1100 B.C. 
According to Sharma, who carried out the excavation of Kausambi, 
this place “had a close link with Navadatoh’”’, a predominantly 
Harappan site for which radio-carbon dating is seen to furnish a 
period roughly between c. 1500 B.C. to c. 1100 BC. Even so, he 
opines that “the very idea of town-life was unknown in the 
Gangetic valley, posibly prior to 1500 B.C.’"" 


t 


It will be seen, from the foregoing, that avilable archaeologi- 
cal evidences show that (a) the Harappan culture, which was 
essentially and pronouncedly urban in nature, came to an end by 
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about c. 1750. (b) Civic life in a recognisable form began to 
appear in the Ganga-Yamuna basin after 1500 B.C. (c) The 
urban culture of the Ganga-Yamuna basin was marked by the 
absence of town-planning for which the Harappan culture was well 
known and this eliminates any possible influence of the latter on 
the former. (d) And according to authorities of the eminence of 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, the emergence with “ seeming suddenness ”’ 
in this region of “an evolved and widespread urban culture, 
almost worthy of the name civilization” by about 1000 to 800 B.C. 
“ the origins - historical or archaeological-of which “ are unknown ” 
and which “ deserves a respectable parentage......cannot be traced 
to any source outside India”. It is of significance to note that 
Sir Mortimer considers “the theory of Indo-Aryan migration as 
equally difficult to sustain ’’.” 


It will now be seen that Indological research and archaeologi- 
cal evidence point to two different periods, separated by a gap of 
ever 2000 years, for the emergence and evolution of civic life, 
urban culture and civilization in the Ganga-Yamuna basin i 
according to the former, between the fourth and third millennium 
B.C. and according to the latter, between 1500 B.C. and 800 B.C. 
Both the estimates are conservative and cautious. The gap, 
referred to above, has to be accounted for and it may be expected 
that future exploration and excavation of sites of great antiquity, 
historical and cultural importance in the doab, may supply 
evidence either to confirm or reject the Indological evidence. 
However, a point of agreement between the two—the Indological 
and archaeological—is that, both consider that the evolution of 
civic life, urban culture and civilization in the Ganga-Yamuna 
basin, was preceded by long periods of occupation of the Doab. 
Available archaeological evidence is inadequate to hypothesize the 
nature of the culture of this period. The Ayurvedasamhita version 
of the culture of the period, under reference, in the absence of any 
better account, may, for the present purpose, be relied upon, This is 
important, as the evolution of medicine in India, as elsewhere in 
the world, was an immediate outcome of changes in the living 

conditions of the community. The evolution of medicine from 
what it was in the adikala (or may we say, the pre-vedic and vedic 
‘times, for want of any better term) to the time when it reached 
its apogee, the periods of its stagnation, arrest , of further growth. 
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dogmatisation and decline, may be envisaged to have taken place 
roughly between the middle of the fourth millennium B.C. and the 
third/fifth century A.D. In the absence of chronological data 
relating to the different stages of its evolution, only some of the 
major and more significant development of medicine in India that 
can be made out from tbe available editions of the Agnīvesa 
(Charaka) and Sushruta samhitas are referred below, 


Medicine in Pre-Ayurvedic (or the vedic) Period 


An idea of the stage of the development of medicine prior to 
the introduction of Ayurveda, in the Indo-Gangetic plains, from a 
more advanced Himalayan culture, some time between 4000 B.C. and 
3500 B.C. can be had from references available in the Agnivesa 
(Charaka) samhita. These references relate, among others, to surgi- 
cal feats said to have been performed by Asvéns viz., the restoration 
of the head of Yajna (a son of Ruchi) which was severed by Rudra; 
the restoration of the head of Dadhyancht, the substitution of it 
with the head of the horse and the restoration later,of the original 
head; the giving of a new denture to Poga in the place of 
the tooth that became loosened; the removal of the diseased 
eye of Bhaga and its replacement with a new eye and the removal 
of arrows from the body and the healing of injuries caused 
by them. Asvins are also stated to have cured Indra of the 
paralysis of his hand, Soma of consumption and restoration 
of youth to Chyavana who was aging. Rigvēda refers to the 
surgeons of the time who are stated to have replaced the broken 
leg of Vispala with an iron leg. It is a matter of considerable 
interest to note that the medical and surgical achievements 
referred to by the Agnivesasamhita were of Asvins who were 
attached to Indra’s retinue and, Indra, as was noted earlier, 
belonged to the Himalayan culture. It is seen from the 
Atharvaveda, which is said to belong to the terminal 
phases of the Védic age that the priest-physicians of the time, 
believed in the efficacy of and employed elaborate sacrificial 
rituals, charms, incantations, spells, magic and herbs in the 
treatment of diseases. From available evidence, it is seen that 
medicine as a rational science and systematised art was not known 
in this era. The Atharvaveda has devoted 114 hymns for medicine 
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and they refer to fevers, consumption, wounds of different kinds 
{like vidradht, apachi etc.), skin diseases, dropsy, headache, 
poisons, rheumatism, insanity and epilepsy. These diseases appear 
to have been more common in this period. 


Medicine in the Post-Vedte Periods: 


lt was noted elsewhere that the term Ayurveda does not 
occur in the Vedas. There is sufficient evidence to support the 
view that this term came into vogue at a much later period- 
possibly between 3500 B.C. and 3000 B.C. The definition of this 
term and discription of its aims, objects and scope furnished by 
the early samhitas are significant in more than one respect in that, 


they also reflect the nature, outlook and goals of the society which 
gave birth to it. 


The term Ayurveda is composed of two words viz., ‘Ayul’ 
and ‘Veda’ meaning ‘life and knowledge of’, respectively. 
Etymologicaly speaking, the term Biology, which is also composed 
of two words viz , ‘Bios’ and ‘Logos’, meaning ‘life’ and ‘knowledge 
of’, respectively, carry the same idea as the terms Ayuh and Veda 
do. It is seen from the Susrutasamhita that Ka sirajha Divodasa 
Dhanvanturi described Ayurveda “as a science in which the 
knowledge of life exists or which helps man to enjoy longevity.” 
This term has been amplified further by both Kasirajha Divodasa 
Dhanvantari and Bhagawan Punarvasu Atreya which highlights 
its aims, objects and scope. According to the former, “The 
utility of Ayurveda can be classified under two heads viz., the cure 
of the disease in the afflicted and the preservation of health in the 
healthy’® and, according to the latter, “the maintenance of 
health in the healthy and the cure (relief) of disease in the 
ailing’.“ In modern parlance, the aims, objects and scope of 
Ayurveda were both preventive and curative. 


A careful study of Ayurvedasamhitas Shows that the 
preventive aspect of medicine received priority of consideration 
and daily regimen—physical, mental, social, moral and ethical- 
(Dinacharya), as well as the regimen for different seasons— 
physical, dietitic etc., (Rutucharya) have been meticulously 
described, the latter with a view, possibly, to promote a smooth 
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biological adaptation to the stresses and strains of seasonal 
changes. These regimen are, in fact, seen to have become a way 
of life of the then community. Even so, in modern times too, 
many of these regimen are seen to be observed, in most parts of 
India as formal observances, often mixed up with religious rituals. 
The samhitas have repeatedly emphasized the importance of 
prevention aş compared to the cure of diseases. In the case of the 
latter, they have stressed the importance of early diagnosis and 
treatment. 


Social Goals vis a vis Medicine in Ancient India: 


The raison d’ eire for the maintenance of health, promotion 
of longevity and freedom from disease, on the one hand and, 
integrated and properly balanced social endeavours which, by 
the way, reflect the overall outlook of the community of 
the time on the other, highlighted by the Agaivesasamhita, can 
be summed up thus: ‘ Health is the supreme foundation for the 
performance of one’s duty (Dharma), acquisition of wealth ( Artha), 
gratification of (legitimate) pleasure of life (Kama) and the 
. achievement of salvation (Mokga) Diseases are the destroyers of 
health, good life and even life itself’ As regards the mode of 
life and social goals, this samhita has, in the order of priority- 
attached importance to the preservation (promotion) of life. It 
notes: “The giving up of life will mean the giving up of every, 
thing. The preservation (promotion) of life is to be achieved by 
the observance of the rules of health (swasthavritta) by the healthy 
and the diligent alleviation of abnormal states of health in the 
ailing. The assiduous practice of these principles will enable the 
practice of Dharma’ Dharma refers to the performance of one’s 
duty to oneself, to one’s dependents, to the community to which 
one belongs, to the state, to the nation and to humanity as a 
whole. 


The second objective and goal relate to the acquisition of 
wealth and, therefore, refers to economics. Observes the samhita: 
“Thereafter, the purusit of wealth should be taken up. For, after 
life, wealth is to be sought. Surely there can be no misery more 
miserable than that of a man blessed with long life but lacks the 
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means to make his life worth living. Efforts should, therefore, be 
made to acquire the required means to live a healthy life. The 
legitimate means of acquisition of wealth are, agriculture, the 
rearing of cattle, trade (commerce) and the service of the king 
(state), In addition, a person may take to such vocations as are 
apt to ones knowledge not disapproved by the righteous and 
which provide both livelihood and opulance. In this way, a man 
can live long and with diginity.”“ The samhita then proceeds to 
a discourse on the theory of re-birth and the preparation for the 
hereafter by recourse to ethical, moral and spiritual pursuits. 


Scientific Methodology Generalisation & Specialisation : 


The evidences available in the two main Ayurveda-samhitas 
show that, by the time of Kasiraja Divodasa Dhanvantari ‘and 
Bhagawan Punarvasu Atreya, a broad-based methodology, known as 
the pramanas (referred to elsewhere), became the basis of all en quiries 
and investigations. That the ancient Indian medical authorities 
attached considerable importance to logical reasoning based on 
observation can be seen from an observation attributed to 
Bhagawan Punarvasu Atreya found in the Agnivesasamhita (the 
Charakasamhita). The Bhagawan is seer to have told Agnivesa. 
and other deciples that ‘ the visible is limited while there exists 
(beyond the visible) a vast universe of which we become 
aware of, on the basis of authority (of expe agama), 
inference (auumana) and reasoning (yukti)... Hence it is 
an unfounded statement to make that only the visible exists and 
nothing else”. It may be noted here that the well known 
Baconian methodology of Science (vide Novum Organum— 
1561-1626 A.D.) which has formed the basis of modern scientific 
developments, bears a striking resemblance to the ancient Indian 
methodology, referred to above and elsewhere, 


An outcome of ths application of the methodology of investi- 
gation—essentially analytical—by the time of Kasivaja Divodasa 
Dhanvantari and Bhagawan Punarvasy Atreya was, the accumu- 
lation of vast amount of details. These are seen to have led to 
the develonment of specialisation—both at the level of the 
fundamental as well as applied aspects of medicine, such as. 
the anatomy and physiology—(Sariravrikti), pathogenesis and 
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diagnosis (Nida@ma), pharmaco-dynamics (Dravyadivighana) and 
therapeutics (Chskitsa). 


The phase of development mentioned above is seen to have 
been followed by a stage when the theory and practice of medicine 
{including surgery) became crystalised, leading to broad-based 
generalisations and the postulation of concepts, principles and 
axioms. Since printing was then unknown, the concepts, 
principles and axioms were sought to be presented in the form of 
terse aphorisms (si#iras, slokas and gadyas) which could be easily 
committed to memory and communicated from mouth to mouth, 
from generation to generation. Dridabala, a much later redactor 
of the Agnivesasamhita (the Charakasamhita) refers to an age-old 
tradition, according to which, the redactor has to expand the 
knowledge presented in terse aphorisims and reduce to terse 
aphorisms the knowledge described in extenso. In doing so he 
has to renew the old knowledge and bring it up to date.* 


Among the several outcomes of crystalisation and generali- 
sation, the following are historically significant :— 


(1) The emergence of two broad-based but inter- 
related concepts viz., (a) promotive, preservative 
and preventive medicine-the Swasthavriita-and (b) 
curative medicine. 


(2) The development of eight specialities of medicine 
viz., the ashtangas, described elsewhere. 


(3) The emergence of the Schools of Medicine and 
Surgery, the former known as the Atreya school 
and the latter, the Dhanvantariya school. 


The last mentioned outcome, marks a distinct stage of 
development in the history of medicine in India. It is seen 
from the available internal evidence that, the two schools were 





* The process of redaction is seen to involve the correlation of and 
supplementation by related facts and statements found in other 
treatises that have a bearing on the subject. 
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supplementary and complementary to one another and the 
telationship of the two was marked by mutual respect, esteem 
and cordiality as could be seen from frequent references in the 
Agnivesasamhita to Dhanvaniart and Dhanvantariyas, Thus, 
while discussing the different varieties of abdominal tumours 
(gulma), their diagnosis and treatment, Bhagawan Punarvasu 
Atreya is seen to have observed that, “cases of suppurating 
abcess belong to the domains of Dhanvantariyas. The treat- 
ment of this condition is in the competence of surgeons who 
have experience in the arts of aspiration, elimination and 
healing ”. Referring to the treatment of the conditions, 
mentioned above, with thermo-cautery (daha/agnikarma), the 
Bhagawan is seen to have observed that “cauterisation too 
belongs to the domains of Dhanvantariyas. The procedure for 
the application of caustics (ksharakarma) is also a subject which 
bas to be handled by experts in this therapy” Referrmg to 
the surgical treatment of intestinal obstruction (badhdodara) 
and perforation (chidrodaya), he is seen to have told his pupils 
that, “the requisite operative measures should be carried out 
by expert abdominal surgeons”.‘7 Dealing with the surgical 
treatment of haemorrhoids (arshas) as well as with caustics and 
cautery, he is seen to have observed, “We may take it that 
all these measures will be carried out by skilled and experienced 
surgeons”’.“8 Even so, he is seen to have stated that, as 
regards eye diseases, “ their symptomatology and treatment 
have been described in works on Salya tantram. It is not, 
therefore, attempted to expatiate on them here. They belong 
to the province of specialists”? Adverting to the differing 
views, advanced by several authorities, on the question of the 
time order of the development of the different parts of the 
embryo, the Bhagawan is seen to have approved the views of 
Dhanvantari that “all parts develop simultaneously ’”.5° Dealing 
with the methods prevalent in his time, for the removal of 
dead foetus from the womb, he is seen to have referred to its 
extraction “ performed by experienced and competent surgeons,’’*! 


The all-round advance made, in the period under reference, is 
also seen to include obstetrics. Commenting on the vivid descrip- 
tion of the development of the human embryo, observes Prof. 
Keswani: ‘The various developmental Stages of the human 
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embryo from the time of its fertilisation until full term have been 
so well described that one is amazed at the acuteness of their 
observations. The only inference one can, therefore, draw is that 
they must have had some sort of aid of optical instruments to be 
able to describe even the microscopic appearance of the early 
zygote and must have studied embryology in experimental animals; 
or, dissect the abortus and the still born.’ 


Among the manipulative and instrumental manoeuvres in 
obstetrical practice described in the two samhitas, the following 
are worth noting :— 


(i) The induction of abortion in cases where pregnancy 
may either endanger the health or the life of the 
mother. 


(ii) Guretting in cases of incomplete abortion. 


(iii) The induction of labour in cases of delayed delivery 
or uterine inertia. 


(iv) Versions of different kinds in cases of mal-presen- 
tations. 


(v) The removal of the foetus in cases of difficult labour 
or defects in the maternal passage, by an abdo- 
minal section, reminscent of the modern Caesarian 
section. 


(vi) The extraction of dead foetus by craniatomy. 


(vii) The delivery of retained plecenta by manual 
manipulation, specially massage, reminiscent of the 
Credas method. 


Some of the surgical achievements of the period which have 
attracted international attention, in the present, and which have 
formed the basis of modern developments are, among others, 
Rhinoplasty and Lithotomic operation for the removal of cystic 
stones. Commenting on these measures described in the 
Ayurvedasamhitas, observes Jurgen Thorwald, ‘They reflected an 
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unusual degree of rational medical experience, In particular, it 
revealed a creative strain in surgery.”°3 


Importance Attached to Anatomy : 


The importance attached to anatomy in ancient India can be 
seen from observations attributed to Kasiraja Divodasa Dhanvan- 
tary and Bhagawan Punarvasu Atreya in the Susruta and Agnivésa- 
samhitas, respectively. According to the former, “Different parts 
of the body, including even the skin, cannot be properly described 
by anyone who wants to be a surgeon and who has not made a 
proper study of anatomy. Therefore anyone desirous of acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of anatomy should prepare a eadaver and 
carefully observe, after performing dissection on it and examine the 
different parts. For, a thorough knowledge can be only obtained 
by comparing the description given in the sastras on the subjects, 
by direct observation............He who has studied the internal 
structure of the human body and is well read in the works having 
a bearing on these subjects, and has thus, all his doubts cleared 
from his mind, is alone qualified in the science of Ayurveda and 
"has a rightful claim toypractice the art of healing.’’*4 


Observes the latter, “The 
cal enumeration of the body, 
different members, 


physician who knows the anatomi- 
together with the description of its 
is seldom a victim of confusion arising out of 
ignorance of the theory......... Knowledge of the analysis of the 
body subserves the purpose of the maintenance of the health of the 
body. Knowledge of factors that contribute to the well- 
the body will arise only as a direct consequence of the knowledge 
of the analysis of the body.........A physician who understands 
the body in every respect and in its entirety knows Ayurveda in 
its fullness and he contributes to the happiness of the world,’ 
While, these observations point to the existence, in ancient India, 
of descriptive anatomy, the extant editions of the two samhitas 
do not deal with them. This is obviously because these works 
represent, more or less, records of high-level discussions in confe- 
rences, symposia and seminars of experts drawn from different 
parts of the then civilized world that are seen to have taken place 
in ancient India from time to time and hot text books, -It would, 


being of 
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therefore, not be correct to expect them to deal with such highly 
specialised subjects as anatomy, physiology and the like. If there 
were separate works on these subjects, they are not available now. 
That there were such works becomes evident from the mention 
made them by later commentators, 


Physiological Doctrines: 


The physiological doctrines basic to medicine in ancient India 
are reflected in the concept of Dosa, Dhatu and Malas. The Dashas 
are seen to refer to generalisation of the functions of the human 
body under three broad-based systems viz., Vata, Pitta and 
Kapha systems. It is seen from the root-meanings and descriptions 
of these terms furnished by the Agnivesa and Susruta Samhitas 
that, (i) the term Vata is derived from the Sanskrit root va-gati-— 
(meaning to move-motion) and gandhayoh (smell and other sensory 
stimuli viz., taste, vision, sound and touch) and defined as the 
factor of the body which transmits all these sensations to the 
mind®* Pitta, from the sanskrit root tapa to heat and daha-to 
burn 5® The former is stated to pertain to the production of 
body-heat and, the latter, to the burning of the food ingested and, 
the term Kapha as Kéna Jalena Phalatsti,®> meaning that it is a 
product of water or that which retains water and sissha-alingana, 
to embrace or hold together. The term Dh@u is seen to be 
derived from the Sanskrit root dø-dhani meaning to support and 
nourish. This term refers, on the one hand, to the seven basic 
tissue-elements viz., rasa (the circulating fluid matrix), rakia (the 
elements of blood that impart red colour to the rasa), ma@msa 
(muscle-tissue), medas (adipose tissue), asihi (bone-tissue), mejja 
(marrow-tissue) and shukra (reproductive tissue) and, seven kinds 
of nutrient homologues, specific to each one of the seven tissue 
elements, on the other. The term mala is seen to be derived from 
the Sanskrit root mrujate-shodhayate, meaning to clear out, to 
purity. Malas are stated to comprise both food and tissue-wastes 
that are meant to be eliminated from the body. Without getting 
into details, it may be noted that the Aywrvedasamhitas consider 
that the equilibrium of these three factors constitute health and, 
their imbalance, the disease. The samhitas have insisted that a 
good grasp of the normal functioning of Dogas, Dhatus and Malas 
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in depth is the sine qua non for proceeding with the study of 
pathogenesis and treatment. 


Constitution and Temperament : 


Historically significant is the evolution, in the period under 
reference, of the concept of Human Constitution and Temperament 
(Prakriti), a good understanding of which‘ is considered essential 
for understanding the susceptibility or otherwise of a given 
individual to disease-causing factors and for individualising his 
treatment. According to the samhitas, the Constitution and 
Temperament of an individual are determined by the state of 
Dosas of the parents at the time of the sex act and formed 
at the time of the fertilisation of the stribhija (arthava) by the 
‘pumbija (sukra)? Seven types of Parkrité viz., three, that arise 
due to the preponderance of one Doga over the rest; three, 
again, due to the combination of any two of the three and one 
in which all the three are in equal proporation. These types 
signify physical characteristics and mental traits as determined 
by the concerned Doga or the Dosas, as the case may be. Of 
them, the one in which all the three Dogas ate equally pro- 
portioned—known as the Samaprakriti—is considered to be the 
best and the types which are dominated by any twos—known 
Dwandwaja-prakritic—the undesirables.* 


—— 


* It is of Considerable significance to note that Sheldon has recently 
classified the human constitution, on embryological grounds, as of 
three main types viz., Endomorphs, Mesomorphs and Ectomorphs 
and, as seven, due to the combination and permutation of any two 
of the three types and, the balanced mixture of all the three in 
one. His classification and description of the different types 
virtually overlap the earlier classification and description of 
Indian medicine. He also considers most people’s body as mixtures 
of Endomorphy, Mesomorphy and Ectomorphy. Their tempera. 
ments are mixtures of viscerotonia, somotonia and cerebrotonia- 
Mixtures in which all the three types of the body are well balanced 
sre best. Extremes are considered by him to be undesirable, 
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Resistance to Disease, Decay and Degeneration 


Of considerable historical importance is the development in 
ancient Indian medicine, of the concept of decay, disease and 
degeneration, described as Vyadhiksamatva, and the correlation 
of this faculty to the formed biological substance described as 
Shlehmika Ojas which is considered to be an invariable constituent 
of the circulating fluid of the body—the Rasadhaiu—referred to 
earlier. The two ancient Ayurvedasamhitas have attributed this 
faculty to ‘Balam’ which is stated to function in two ways viz., 
(a) by countering the virulence of the diseases, described as 
Vyadhibalavirodhitwam and (b) by containing or inhibiting the 
causative factors of the disease, described as Vyadhuipadakaprati- 
bhandakatwam. The substance which is stated to be responsible 
for ‘Balam’ is the Slesmika Ojas—a substance which is said to be 
metabolically produced and its quantity strictly individualised. 
Inadequacy in its production, either due to mal-nutrition Or 
metabolic errors, or its loss due to haemorrhage or leakage in the 
circulatory channels or defects at the level of capilliary (srotas) 
exchange are, among others, stated to lower the capacity of the 
body to resist disease, decay and degeneration. All therapies 
evolved by medicine in ancient India, specially the Rasayana 
therapy, aim at the promotion and maintenance of the Slegmtka 
Ojas at the optimum level. 


Disease - An Evolutionary Process 


No less important was the development of the concept that 
describes the natural history of disease as an evolutionary process 
(Vyadhi-parinama), comprehended by the concept of Dosha 
(Vyadhi) Kriyakala elaborated in the Susrutasamhita, According 
to this concept, diseases, regardless of whether they are idiopathic 
(Nija) or traumopathic (Agantuja), represent a process which is said 
to move in six consecutive steps. This process envisages a scheme 
which can be aptly described as host-agent-enviroment reaction in 
which the impact of the aetiological agent, under appropriate 
environmental conditions — these may be intrinisic stresses 
(Adhyatmika), somatic (Sarika) or psychic (Manasika) or both, 
or extrinisic (Adibhautika) — is stated to initiate the process of 
of diseases which proceeds in six consecutive steps of which the 
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frst three are preparatory and are characterised by vague 
svmptomatology. The fourth step is stated to be signified by 
prodromal symptoms of the on-coming disease, The disease as 
a distinct and recognisable entity is stated to manifest in the 
fifth step. In the sixth step, the disease may either terminate, 
leading to convalescence followed by recovery or death, or 
become complicated or chronic or serve as the cause of other 
diseases. According to this concept, the process of the disease 
can be averted or interrupted in the course of the first three 
Stages by early diagnosis and the adoption of measures for the 
radical elimination (Samsodana) of the morbific factors (Dosas). 
These steps therefore, correspond to levels of prevention. A 
deep understanding of the sequences of subsequent steps is said 
to enable proper management of the patient (with Samsamana 
measures), with a view to enable him to recover completely and 
rehabilitate himself or the prevention of complications and the 
limitation of disability. Observes Kasivraja Divodasa Dhanvantari : 
“The physician who fully knows about the six Kriyakalas alone 
is entitled to be called a physician. The deranged Dogas when 
checked and subdued in the first step will not develop further, 
But, if left unremedied, the morbific factors will gain in strength 
and intensity in the course of their further evolutive phases ”’.*° 


The therapy for disease and their prevention as well as for 
the promotion and maintenance of health — both radical 
(Samsodana) and palliative (Samsamana) developed by medicine 
in ancient India, by about the third mnillennium B.C., are seen 


to be based on the concept of disease as an evolutionary 
process, 


Medical Education 


The evidence available in the ancient Ayurveda-samhitas 
show that, by about the third millennium B.C., there were at 
least two main centres of medical learning viz., Kampilya and 
Kasi. The former is seen to have been the seat of the School 
of Physicians and the latter that of Surgeons. Admission to. 
these centres would appear to have been very rigid, highly 


selective and discerning — the period of training exten 


ding to 
over five years (?). 
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These contres are seen to have been built around well known 
and eminent authorities. There is also evidence to show that 
these centres attracted students from all parts of the then civilized 
world. From the strong emphasis laid on the need for the 
preparation and dissection of human cadavers, it can be presumed 
that medical education must have been institutionalised, |Even 
so, it can be presumed, on the basis of the elaborate description of 
the way a hospital — Aturalaya — should be constructed, 
origanised and run, available specially in the Agnivesasamhita, 
that there must have been facilities for imparting clinical training. 
There is also evidence in the literature to show that, in addition to 
didactic methods, teaching was also imparted through discussion 
in seminars and symposia. 


It could also be discerned from references in the two samhitas 
that after the successful completion of their training and before 
embarking on practice, the students had to go through a convoca- 
tion and they were administered an oath relevant portions of which 
run as follows :— 


“ Day and night, however thou mayest be engaged, 
thou shalt endeavour for the relief of patients with 
all thy heart and soul. Thou shalt not desert or 
injure thy patient even for the sake of thy life or thy 
living. Thou shalt not commit adultery even in 
thought. Even so, thou shalt not covet other’s 
possessions. Thou shalt be modest in thy attire and 
appearance. Thou shouldst not be a drunkard or a 
sinful man nor shouldst thou associate with the 
abettors of crimes. Thou shouldst speak words that 
are gentle, pure and righteous, pleasing, worthy, 
true, wholesome and moderate. Thy behaviour 
must be in consideration of time and place and 
heedful of past experience. Thou shalt act always 
with a view to the acquisition of knowledge and the 
fullness of equipment.” 


“ No persons, who are hated of the king or who are 
haters of the king or who are hated of the public or 
who are haters of the public, shall receive treatment. 
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Similarly those that are of very unnatural, wicked 
and miserable character and conduct, those who have 
not vindicated their honour and those that are où 
the point of death and similarly women who are 
unattended by their husbands or guardians shall not 
receive treatment. 


“ No offering meant by a woman without the behest 
of her husband or guardian shall be accepted by 
thee. While entering the patient's house, thou shalt 
be accompanied by a man who is known to the 
patient and who has his permission to enter, and 
thou shalt be well-clad and bent of head, self- 
possessed, and conduct thyself atter repeated 
consideration. Thou shalt thus properly make thy 
entry. Having entered, thy speech, mind, intellect 
and senses shall be entirely devoted to no other 
thought than that of being helpful to the patient 
and of things concerning him only. The peculiar. 
customs of the patient’s household shall not be made 
public. Even knowing that the patient’s span of 
life has come to its close, it shall not be mentioned 
by thee there where if so done, it would cause shock 
to the patient or to others, 


“Though possessed of knowledge one should not 
boast very much of one’s knowledge. Most people 
are offended by the bosatfulness of even those who 
are otherwise good and authoritative. 


“There is no limit at all to the “Science of Life”. 

So, thou shouldst apply thyself to it with diligence. 
This is how thou shouldst act. Again thou shouldst 
learn the skill of practice from another without 
carping. The entire world is the teacher to the 
intelligent and foe to the unintelligent. Hence, 
knowing this well, thou shouldst listen and act 
according to the words of instruction of even an 
unfriendly person, when they are worthy and such as 
bring fame to you and long life, and are capable of 
giving you strength and prosperity,’”*4 
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It is also seen from the Susrutasamhita that qualified 
physicians and surgeons had to obtain the permission of the 
king to enable them to practice their profession. 


Well known centres of medical education as those of 
Takshasila and Nalanda must have developed at a much later 
period, probably nearer to the historical period. At any rate, 
the two ancient Ayurvédasamhitas which have been relied on in 
this paper, have not made any mention of them. Takshasila 
from where Jivaka is stated to have graduated is seen to have 
flourished and survived through the Buddhist period and was 
destroyed by the Huns, Nalanda, which flourished in the 
Buddhist period and continued to function thereafter, is seen to 
have been destroyed by Bakthiar Khilji in the tenth century 
A.D, Medical education as an institutionalised discipline, 
came to an end with the destruction of Nalanda. 
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Jaina System of Learning in South India 
BY 


S. GURUMURTHY, M.A., M.LITT., DIP. IN ANTHROPOLOGY, 
Department of Ancient History and Archaeology, University of Madras, 


Jainism in the Tamil country : 


Numerous Jaina and non-Jaina inscriptions have brought to 
light a volume of information which helps historians to estimate 
the coatribution made by Jainism for the progress of South Indian 
culture. But, most of them do not give sufficient information on 
the Jaina system of learning in South India, unlike the epigraphi- 
cal records which refer to the existence of Temple-Colleges in 
mediaeval times. However the inscriptions provide us with 
knowledge of the existence of Jaina monasteries, teachers, and 
their activities throughout the land and the amount of royal 


patronage and public support extended for the maintenance of 
the same. 


The existence and, influence of Jainism in the Tamil country 
prior to the dawn of the Christian Era is well borne out bya 
number of natural caverns with Brahmi inscriptions which once 
served as the abodes of Jaina ascetics. Besides the caves, there 
are also certain literary works like the f tlappadikaram and the 
Manimékalat which contain references to a number of Jaina centres 
in the Tamil country during ths first few centuries of the Christian 
Era. The continuance of the religion after the close of the Sangam 
Age in the Tamil country, even during the Kalabhra rule in the 
land and even later, is well attested by the literary works like 
Dévaram, Periyapuranam etc., besides numerous epigraphs of the 
Colas, Gangas, Pandyas and other dynasties of South India. The 
influence of Jainism and its contribution to Tamil culture may be 
gleaned from the large number of literary works written in Tamil 
by Jaina authors during the period. 
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Jainism in the Karnataka country : 


Saletore observes “from a fugitive point, Jainism became 
gradually the dominant religion of Karnataka; and for nearly 12 
centuries (second century to thirteenth century A.D.) it guided the 
fortunes of some of the most powerful and well known Karnataka 
royal families ”.! It is true that the Jainas were not merely the 
exponents of dogmas but acted as great champions and founders 
of kingdoms. The earliest political creation was the Ganga 
kingdom of the South. Even after the extinction of the Ganga 
dynasty, Jainism survived and continued under the influence of 
the two great powers, the Rastrakitas and the Kadambas. The 
rulers of these dynasties were great patrons of Jainism and made 
liberal grants and endowments for the establishment of Jaina 
institutions. Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba family was an 
ardent follower of the creed.? Similarly in the Rastraktta family, 
Dantidurga honoured one of the greatest figures in all Jaina history- 
Akalanka (8th century) and also Krsna II? and Améghavarsa I‘ 
figured as great champions for the cause and promotion of the 
religion. During the days of the Western Calukyas it is said that 
the great Jaina Guru Vadirajasuri received a certificate of victory 
(jayapatva) from Jayasimha III. An inscription® praising the 
guru records that “ to gain the victory over the crowd of boasters 
in the assembly was a delight of Vadirajasuri and to write and 
give him a certificate of victory was a delight to the emperor 
Jayasimha. 


The Western Calukyas ruled for about six centuries and 
towards the end of the 12th century, two new powers came to the 
front, the Hoysalas and Yadavas, The Hoysaja kingdom is 
considered to be the second creation of Jaina wisdom. Saletore 
says “ twice, therefore had Jainism, which for ages had stood for 


1. B.A, Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, p. 6. 

2. Ibid,, p. 30. 

3. Ibid., p. 35. A.S. Altekar, Rastrakijas and their times, p. 99. 
4. AS. Altekar, op.; cit., p. 88. 


5. E.O. VIII, Nr. 37; See also translations, p. 142 and n. 2 
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ahimsa, caused political generation in the land before the rise of 
Vijayanagara - once in the first or second century and then again 
in the llth century A.D.”® It is here we have to see that Jainism 
acted not merely as a religion or faith but more than that as a force 
which produced great leaders and writers in philosophy and admi- 
rable men and women in the field of writing. Besides the rulers, 
there were also certain feudatories who shared their responsibility 
towards the promotion of Jaina culture from the 8th century down 
to the end of 13th century A.D. The Jainas also received 
patronage from respectable citizens and trade corporations. For 
instance the great commercial association namely the 500 Svamis. 


of Ayyavole made liberal contribution for founding institutions of 
Jaina faith." 


Thus, the history of Jainism had a powerful impact and 
influence on the history and culture of the Karnataka region right. 
from the 2nd century A.D. and it may even be said that its history 
had an inseparable part in the history of some of the powerful 
dynasties which held sway in Karnataka. During the period, 
humerous Jaina institutions were established throughout the 
country which stood for the promotion of Dharma, ahimsa, educa- 
tion and welfare and uplift of the nation. 


Jaina aystem of education: 


Sources - We are able to gather some {details regarding the 
Jaina system of learning from the Jaina literature, though not 
from epigraphical records. No doubt there are a few inscriptions 
which furnish some information with regard to certain Jaina 
centres of learning and the scholarship and attainment of 
proficiency of numerous monks and nuns in various branches of 
literature. It is only literature that comes to our help in 
tracing some of the fundamental principles and factors of the Jaina 


system of learning and the organisation of their church life and. 
study. 





6. B.A. Saletore, op. cit., p. 59. 


7. E.I., XIX, p.25; P.B. Desai, Jainism in South India, p. 220. 
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Palliccandam 


Palliccandam is generally taken to mean a grant of tax-free 
land either to a Jaina establishment or a Buddhist monastery. 
Palji in Tamil country may be taken to mean a school, but in the 
Jaina or Buddhist order, it may stand for a temple or a monastery 
(which was a school or a college), There are hundreds of inscrip- 
tions which record the grant of lands as Palliccandam to a number 
of Jaina institutions ranging from the beginning of the Christian 
Era down to the end of the Vijayanagar rule in the south. 


Jaina Paljis: 


As in the case of Buddhist education, here too in the Jaina 
system, the Jaina Pajlis played a prominent role as centres of 
education consisting of a large number of monks, nuns and 
students. The Jaina monasteries were residential colleges, the 
members of which were provided with food, clothes, medicine and 
other facilities that were needed in their day to day life. The 
strength of monks residing in the monasteries sometimes runs to 
hundreds and even thousands. For example, it is gathered from 
an inscription from Tirunarunkondai (South Arcot district) that 
the Jaina temple in the place was called Narpattennayirapperum- 
palli which may probably refer to the 48,000 monks residing in 
the Palji. We also hear of the Jaina matha at Sirramtr (South 
Arcot district)? which had a valuable collection of palm-leafe 
manuscripts which clearly indicate the educative value of the 
Jaina mathas. In this connection, it may well be pointed out 
that “numerous Jaina establishments were veritable centres of 
learning and served as great Vidyapithas from which emanated 
the light of knowledge which contributed to mass education and 
also gave specialised instruction to persons of royal families and 
of higher classes.” 1 





8. 83 of 1934-35; E.C. IX, Bn. 6a etc. 
9. 381 of 1902; S.I.1.. VII, No. 101. 
10. M.E.R. for 1937.38, pt. II, para 76. 

11. J.B,B., R.A.S., X, p. 237. 
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Jaina Monks: 


The Jaina Monks were the pivot of the Jaina system of 
education. The Jaina nuns also took equal share and served as 
great spiritual guides.t? The spread of Jainism and the promotion 
of education were entirely in the hands of these monks and nuns, 
who were all highly educated and versed in many lores. The 
monk was regarded as a symbol of learning and a scholar par 
excellence. P. B. Desai, has observed ‘‘more than anything else, 
the role played by the Jaina monks in the realm of learning is 
supreme and ever shining. He educated the rising generations. 
from the rudimentary knowledge of three Rs. to the highest 
levels of literacy and scientific studies. He initiated the intel- 
legentsia into the mysteries of literary art and inspired their 
creative genius. All this produced epoch-making results as 
witnessed by posterity. Some of the best and earliest literary 
productions in South India are from the Jaina poets and authors. 
The torch of learning once lit was incessantly held aloft and 
radiant.”18 What the author has observed may well be 
proved in the light of some of the descriptive passages occurring 
in some of the Jaina inscriptions, which are highly in praise of the 
educational qualifications of some of the Jaina teachers of the 
South. In some of the inscriptions, the individual teachers are 
alone mentioned, while in others, details of their spiritual lineage 
are narrated to some extent. Though there are numerous records 
which describe the learning of the Jaina teachers, let us take one 
or two of them to serve our purpose and study. In an inscription 
of 1024 A.D. from Marol, the learning of the Jaina teacher 
Anantavira-muni is described as having comprised all Vyakarana, 
Nighantu (lexicon), Ganita (mathematics), Vatsyayana (erotics), 
Jyötişa, Sakuna (augury), Chhandas (prosody), Manu (law), 
Gandharva (Music); alankara (rhetoric), Mahzkavyanayanziaka 
(poetry and drama), Adhyatmika (philosophy), Arthasastra 
(politics), Siddhanta and Pramana. Another inscription assignable 


12. See Kalugumalai inscriptions - Appendix. 
13. P.B, Desai, op, cit., p. 396- 
14. S.I.I., XI. No. 61, 1l. 21-26. 
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to the middle of 11th century A.D. from Mulgand mentions two 
Jaina Grammarians Naréndraséna and his pupil Nayaséna, both 
of whom were proficient in many systems of grammar, Candra, 
Katantra, Jainendra, Sabdanusasana of Sakatayana, Paniniya 
Aindra and Kamara? The king Kuldttunga III bestowed the 
honour of the title Cakvavarti on a certain Jaina acarya of 
Kottaiytr as a token of his appreciation of the Guru’s learning 
and work.!© Thus, the intellectual attainments of these acaryas as 
gleaned from inscriptions bear out the statement made with regard 
to the qualifications prescribed for teachers in Jaina canonical 
literature. They were all selfless, possessionless and real servants 
of religion, Sarasvati and humanity. They acted as spiritual 
guides, confessors, teachers, advisers, physicians and even 
astrologers. The main reason for the successful spread of Jainism 
in the South was the attitude of the monks who moved so freely 
with the common people, mastered the languages of the regions in 
which they dwelt and believed in the teaching of their doctrines 
jn the vernacular languages. They had completely identified 
themselves with the local population of various regions. The 
numerous Sanghas and other Church units of the Digambaras 
were in fact named after place names. The names of the Dravida, 
Kafici and Koļuttūra Sanghas themselves suggest that they were 
all named after place names.” 


System of learning: 


“Supplying food and other necessaries of life to Guru, food 
and protection to the destitute, protection of life of all beings, 
medicine and medical] aid to the needy and means of education 
and knowledge in the form of scriptures, books, schools, colleges 
and scholarships to all’’!*—are some of the salient features of 


15. E.Z, XVI, No, 55, rz. 24-8. 
16. S.Z.1.,1V, No. 365. 
17. S.B. Deo, History of Jaina Monachism, p, 134. 


18. B.K: Sarkar, Creative India from Mohenjodaro ta the Age of Rama- 
krishna- Vivekananda (Lahore, 1937), pp. 41-44. 
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Jainism, which made the creed popular with all classes of people, 
This system also fulfilled all the higher philanthropic, humani. 
tarian, moral and intellectual needs of society. It is true that 
Jainism and its men strove hard for the promotion of educa- 
tional activities among the masses and for the uplift of the poor 
in the country., 


‘System of Co-education : 


Numerous inscriptions from the south point to one of the 
most salient features of Jaina system of education, i.e., the system 
of Co-education run by the monasteries. The Jaina monachism 
gave all support and encouragement to the promotion of women’s 
education in the country. Women were highly respected and 
‘allowed to occupy high positions in the monastic order. Besides 
being students and teachers they also took part in the administra- 
tion of Jaina establishments. In one of the Karnataka inscriptions, 
there is mention of a certain Jaina nun by name Huliyabhajjike, 
who was the disciple of Sirinandi, who was in charge of the Jaina 
temple constructed by Baladévayya at Saratavura (Modern 
Soratur).!9 Asarule, the male members of the monastic order 
were alone allowed to occupy such a position; hence this is 
interesting information which throws light on the role of women 
in the Jaina monastic life. Both men and women were allowed to 
stay and study the Jaina scriptures in the monasteries, There 
were also both men and women teachers; instances in which male 
Students studying under a female teacher and female students 
studying under an acarya are met with in the inscriptions mostly 
coming from the Tamil country. The Jaina inscriptions from 
Ka]ngumalai,*° a famous centre of Jainism, are the best examples 
in which we find references to teachers and taught belonging to 
both sexes, which bear testimony to the system of co.education 
prevalent in the monastic order in South India. In the monastery 
at Vedal,” there were about 500 students Studying under a lady 





19. Bombay Karnataka Inscriptions, I, pt. 1, No. 1. 
20. S81... V, Nos. 308 to 407. 
21 SIT., IIT, No. 92, 
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teacher, Kanakavira Kuçattiyār, who was a student of Gunakirthi 
Bhat&ra. Thus, these inscriptions give us an idea to peep into the 
educational system wbich would necessarily have been advanced 
one. In the Karnataka country also we hear of the Jaina nuns 
entertaining men as their disciples as in the Tamil country.™ 


Nunnery: 


Apart from the institutions consisting of men and women, 
it seems, there were also separate institutions specially meant for 
the promotion of women’s education. They are called in the 
records Penpallis which simply meant schools for women students; 
one such institution flourished at Vilapakkam during the first half 
- of the tenth century A.D.” 


Teachers and Students : 


The Jaina male teacher was called bhatara™ and sometimes 
acarya which meant that he was a great scholar. The lady teacher 
was known by the term Kuraitt.™ The male students were called 
manakkar.* The women students were called Mayakkiyar and 


prllarkal.®" 


Strength of students : 


It seems there was no strict rule regarding the number of 
students studying under one teacher. In the monastery at Védal 
about 600 students are said to have studied under one teacher 
and in the Velapakkam Palli there were about 24 students who 
er ene Pace | 

22, I.A., XII, p 102. 

23, 530f1900; 8.2.2., VII, No. 56. 

24, S.2.1., UL, No, 92, pp. 224-25. 

25, Ibid. 

26. See Kalugumalai inscriptions —§.I.I., V, Nos, 310, 314 etc. 


27. S11., Il. No. 92, p. 224, 1.3. 
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were kept under the control of a single teacher. It seems there- 
fore, that a teacher could keep as many students as he or she was 
able to conveniently manage. 


Place of Study : 


The place of study was called nisthiya* and it was to be 
devoid of living beings and disturbing agencies. The nésihiyas 
were nothing but monasteries which were generally situated 
in the outskrits of towns and cities, avoiding all sorts of 
disturbances. 


Time of study: 


According to the Jaina texts, the first and the fourth periods 
of the day were deemed fit for study. The study was suspended 
on certain unhappy or mourning days like the one when the ruler 
or a prominent person died. Study was also not conducted when 
there was lightning, eclipse of the moon or the sun.?° 


Method of study: 


The Jaina system of learning consisted of the following 
important aspects :3° 


1. Recital of the sacred texts (vayanā) 

2. Questioning about the difficulties (puchchanz) 
3. Repetition of the texts (pariyatiana) 

4, Thinking over it (anuppenz) 


Participating in religious discourses (dharma katra) 





28. Deo, op. cit., p. 179. 
29. Ibid. p. 184. 


30. Ibid., p. 185. 
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These were some of the fundamental principles on which the whole 
Jaina system of education was based and oriented. More or less 
similar methods of study are also suggested by the famous Jaina’ 
author of the Cdla period, Pavananandi who has written a work on 
Tamil grammar, the Nannal. 


Aim of study: 


There are five reasons mentioned in the Naya text to explain 
why students are to be taught the sacred books, which are found 
suitable to all systems of learning.** They are given below: 


1, To equip the students with scriptura Iknowledge. 
2. To increase the followers or the disciples. 

3. For the dissipation of Karma. 

4. To acquire the knowledge of culture and tradition. 


5. To save the knowledge of the texts from extinction. 
Thus, the system had its own merits, which provided an oppor- 
tunity to increase the number of followers and students as much as 
possible not only to propagate the doctrines of ,Jainism but also to 
save the country from the darkness of sin and illiteracy as also to 
retain the glory of the past namely the cultural heritage of the 
country. 


Subjects of study: 


With regard to the subjects studied in the monasteries, the 
Jaina inscriptions are silent ; however there is a reference to the 
study of Jaina scriptures and Siddhantam with regard to the 
monastery at Kalugumalai.** Astrology formed one of the 
subjects studied by the monks. The Jaina monks had mastered 


31. Nannul sutra, 40; 


32. Deo, op. cit., p. 185. 
33. 16, 117 of 1894; S.I.I., V, No. 495, and 406. 
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astrology and astronomy to the extent that gave them an oppor- 
tunity to command respect even from ruling sovereigins. The 
Kadba plates of GSvinda II{ record that a grant of certain land 
was made in favour of a Jsina matha because its head had 
removed the evil influence of Saturn from which á certaia feuda- 
tory prince was suffering.“ Sridharacirya, a Jaina poet, claims 
to be the first writer in Kannada on Jydtisa Sagtra. He wrote 
the work /Jatakatilaka which mainly deals with astronomy and 
astrology. Besides this information, the educational qualifica- 
tions and the literary attainments of some of the Jaina monks in 
various lores, which we have already discussed, may give us 
indirect clue to the subjects of study uadertaken in the monasteries. 
They not only mastered the subjects of religious importance but 
also took interest jin the study of secular subjects like grammar, 
lexicon, prosody, mathematics, besides fine arts and other useful 
arts.” A volume of works has been produced on these subjects in 
various languages- Tamil, Kannada and Sanskrit. The famous 
Jaina preceptor, Bhattakalanka, who had flourished in the 6th 
century A.D. for instance, is said to have been well versed in a 
number of subjects — religious, secular and fine arts, He is said 
to have possessed mastery in Grammar, poetics, prosody, drama, 
polity, astronomy, medicine, music, dancing, architecture, mantra and 
tantra, He was also a great exponent and scholar in these fields of 
literature.” Therefore, his attainments and scholarship in various 
subjects make us believe that the monastic institutions would have 
provided instruction not only in the religious dogma of their own 
but also in secular subjects and fine arts. It is also equally 
‘interesting to note that an inscription in Pallava Grantha and 
Tamil, found at Malayakkovil mentions a Jaina teacher by name 
Gunas€na, who was a great exponent of of the art of music. The 
inscription contains a label Parivadinidz below which are described 
Gunasénabrahmanaceyda vidya. Parivadini isan old kind of vīna 





34. Altekar, of. cit., p. 351. 
35. Yazdani, op. ci., p. 447. 
36. E.I., XVI, pp. 53 ff; See also P.B. Desai, op. cii., p. 138; 


> 


37. P.B. Desai, op, cit., pp. 129-30. 


38. Inscriptions of the Pudukhottat State, No. 4; See also No. 3. 
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with seven strings. It is also believed that the musical composts 
tions of the Kudumiy anmalai and Tirumayyam inscriptions were 
all based on the treatise invented by Gunaséna, 


Relation between the teacher and the students: 


A good student must show respect to and implicit faith in his 
teacher. The teacher in turn must do all that was needed for the 
students, during their stay at the monastery. The relationship 
between them in general appears to have been very cordial and 
modest. 


Debates and Discussions : 


Philosophical and literary discussions were held in many parts 
of the country during the period from the 5th century to 10th 
century A.D., which was also considered to be a flourishing period 
in the bistory of Jainism atleast in South India. Though the 
discussions were quite hot, all the creeds wholeheartedly 
co-operated in accepting the victory or the defeat in a sportsman- 


like-spirit. 


The disputation in ancient times was a mode of education 
which exhibited the scholarship and the literary attainments of 
the scholars of different creeds. These disputations were held 
in prominent public places in the city. Before the beginning 
of any disputation, a drum would be fixed in the place in which 
the discussions were to be carried on and any scholar wishing 
to propagate a doctrine or prove his erudition and skill in 
debate would strike it by way of challenge to disputation.” 
The disputations were carried on in famous vikaras and monas- 
teries also. The disputations held by men of Jaina faith contri- 
buted much to make Jainism in South India reach its zenith. 


Both literary and epigrapbical sources point to the oratorical 


re 
39. M.S. Ramaswumi Ayyangar, Studies in South Indian Jainism, p. 30. 
Altekar, op, côt, p- 409, 
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power and skili in debates of a largenumber of a Jaina ascetic 
scholars of the times. To mention a few of them, Svami 
Samantabhadra deservés out attention first. His appearance 
in the South makes an epoch not only in the annals of Digam- 
bara tradition, but also in the history of Sanskrit literature.‘¢ 
He was one of the prominent gurus of early times and a brilliant 
disputant. It is said that he was the first orator to give an 
authoritative exposition of the Syadvada doctrine. He was 
closely associated with the rulers of the Karnataka region (modern 
Kannada) the ancient and the first capital of the Kadambas of 
“Banavasi.“? According to one tradition, he is said to have 
secured the conversion of Sivakoti of Kagci to Jainism.“ He 
is believed to have had discussions in various places—Patali- 
putra, Malava, Sindhu, Thaka (the Punjab), Kafici and Vidiéa 
(Bhilsa).“* With regard to his date, there floats a lot of contro- 
versy and conflicting views ; but he is believed to have lived in 
the 2nd century A.D. Pujyapada another scholar (7th century 
A.D.) travelled throughout South India and held many disputations 
in many centres and is said to have gone even as far as Vilheba 
(Bihar) in the North.“ Akalanka from Belgola was another famous 
Jaina preceptor, who is said to have defeated the Buddhists in dispu- 
tation at the court of king Himagitala (of Kafici) and thereby 
proclaimed the expulsion of the Buddhists from South India in 
788 A.D.“ Akalanka is said to have been educated in the 
Buddhist College at Pontagai (Ponataka)* and disputed with 





40. Bombay Gazetteer, I, pt. 2, p. 406. 

41. M.S. Ramaswami Ayyangar, op. cit., p. 30. 

42. J.P. Jain, op. cit., p. 146. 

43. E.C., II, Int. p. 83. 

44. Ibid. 

45; J. P. Jain, op. ct., p. 148. 

46. bid. p. 197. 

47. Ramaswamy Ayyanger, op. cit., P- 31; also H.C., I, No. 67. 


48. E.C., IL No. 67, n. 4: also Wilson, Mackenze C i ; 
B. Lewis Rice, Coorg Insoriptions, Inte. p. 7. ag eae 
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them in the presence of the last Buddhist prince, Himadéttala 
and confuted them. The prince later became a Jaina and the 
Buddhas who have come from Benares in the 3rd century A.D. 
were reported have beeen banished to Kandy. 


The Jaina teachers were not only great debators but also 
masters of doctrines of rival creeds. For instance, we hear of 
Nilakesi’s disputations with scholars of different faiths, held in 
different parts of the country.‘ She came out victorious in all 
the discussions. Similarly the Jaina monk Akalanka commanded 
universal respect and influence not only in the chief kingdom of 
the Western Gangas, but also in other parts of the country; this 
was due to his profound learning and versatile scholarship. He 
rose to eminence on account of his incessant practice of proclaim- 
ing and expounding the scriptures.” His disciple Bhattakalanka 
was not only versed in his own doctrines but also in the Vedic 
literature exclusively from the Samhitas down to the Smrtis.® 
The Jaina ascetic Puspaséna bore the title paravadimalla, a succ- 
essful opponent of his enemies in discussions.” 


Dravida Sangha: 


As the name suggests the Sangha would have taken its name 
after the region in which it was formed. According to Dévaséna, 
the author of Darganasara, this Sangha was formed by 
Vajranandin, a disciple of Ptjyapada, in the year 536 of the 
Vikrama Era at Madurai.” But, according to epigraphical 
evidence, it is believed that its foundation would have taken place 
roughly in the middle of the 7th century A.D.“ Saletore places 
the establishment of this Sangha in the last quarter of 10th 





49. Nilakesi, Kungalakzsi vagaccarukkam, Buddha vadaecarukkam elc. 
50. P.B. Desai, op. cit., P. 129. 

51. Ibid. 

52. 98 of 1923. 

53. I.A., XIIL, ii, pp. 30-3]. 


54. P. B. Desai, op. ctt., p. 222, 
B—I4 
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‘éentury A.D. However, its origin still remains a mystery to 
scholars. The name of this Sangha figures prominently in the 
Karnataka inscriptions ranging from the 8th century to 13th 
century A.D." 


The Sangha had its own divisions named Pustaka gachcha 
and Nandi gana.” Its teachers seem to have commanded influence 
and respect in other parts of South India particularly in the 
northern parts of Karnataka. An inscription from Belgola of the 
8th century A.D.” mentions a teacher called Pajtimi Kuravadika]. 
Though the exact date of its foundation is subject to much 
controversy among scholars, its contribution to the development 
of Tamil literature and culture, would never be forgotten by the 
people of the land. It is to the credit of the Sangha that many 
Tamil classical works were produced which are at present 
considered to be valuable sources for tracing the social and 
cultural history of the Tamil country. 


It may now be discussed in some detail, about some of the 
important Jaina centres which flourished as great seats of education, 
and learning in ancient times. 


Kanes : 


Kafici flourished not only as a great centre of Sanskrit 
learning, but also as a seat of Jaina culture and learning from very 
early times. According to the Sthalapurana of the Kafici temple, 
Kafici for ages, was a Buddhist and afterwards, a Jaina city.” A 
regular colony of Jains is said to have flourished in the locality 
known by the name Jina Kafici, about two miles from the place. 


55. B. A. Saletore, op. cit., p. 238, and n, 2. 
56. P.B. Desai, op. cit., p. 223. 

57. E.C., VI, Mg. II; VIII, Nr.36. 

58. #.C., II, Belgola, No. 25. 


59, Chingleput district Manual, p. 109, 
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This Jina Kafici is identified with Tirupparuttikkunram,®° 
situated on the right bank of Vegavati river. It is being described 
as one of the four seats of learning (Catus-Simhasanas) of the 
Digambara Jainas, the other three being, Kollapura, Penukonda 
and Delhi. An early inscription from Kalugumalai® refers to 
Jaina nuns hailing from this place as Tirupparuttikkunattikal 
which clearly bears evidence to the fact that Tirupparuttikunram 
was a famous centre of Jaina culture. A large number of Jaina 
scholars seems to have been mentioned in a palm leaf manuscript 
obtained from this place. Samantabhadra (2nd century A.D.) 
and Akalanka (8th century A.D.) deserve mention among them. 
Malliséna Vamana, the author of Merumandarapuranam (a Tamil 
work), also figures in one of the inscriptions from this place. 
He was the author of several works in Sanskrit, Prakrt and Tamil. 
He was conferred the title of Ubhayabhasakavi Cakravarit or “the 
poet-monarch”’ of the languages.” 


Vedal (North Arcot District) : 


An inscription of Nandivarman,” dated in his 14th year, refers 
to this village as Vidal and Vidarpalli. As earlier mentioned the 
monasty at Vedal seems to have existed as an important Jaina 
institution consisting of a large number of students and nuns. It 
was evidently a nunnery. An inscription from this place dated 
in the 14th year of Aditya?” records that there were about 500 
students (pillatkal) studying under a lady teacher Kanakavira 
Kurattiyar, who was the disciple of Gunakirti Bhatara. Along 
with these students, it seems, there were also about 400 nuns 





60. T.N. Ramachandran, Tirupparutiikkunram and tts Temples, p. L 
ól, Burgess, Digambara Jaina Iconography, L.A., XXXII, p, 460, 

62, 83 of 1894; S.LZ., V, No, 372. 

63. T.N. Ramachandran, op. cit., pp. 215-16. 

64. 98 of 1923; See also 24 and 100 of 1923. 

65. Meru Mandara Purana (A Chakravarti’s edn.) p. ii. 

66. 82 of 1908. 

67. S.I.I., IL No. 92 
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living in the nunnery. According to the inscription, there seems 
to have arisen misunderstanding between the teacher and her 
students on the one hand and the 400 nuns on the other. We do 
not know, the cause for their quarrel, but later, it was put an end 
to by the intervention of the Jains of the locality, who undertook 
the responsibility of giving food and protection to the teacher and 
her pupils. The nunnery was also called Koyél in the inscription. 
The record runs as follows : 


Gunakirts-bhatara vali Manakkiyar Kanakavira (kk) 
Rurattiyavatyum-avay vali Manakkiyaratyum tapasi 

(k) a] nanurruvarkkum kojlatamaiyal Ik (koys) r 
pillatkal - Inurruvarkkum vali -ilarum kattuttuvamanom. 


Vilapakkam (North Arcot district) : 


It is situated very near Paficapandavamalai and once flouri- 
shed as a great centre of Jainism. An endowment of a house and 
well, made by a nun, named Pattinikkuratti adika], a disciple of 
Aristanémabhatarar of Tiruppanmalai, towards the formation of a 
nunnery (Penpallt) in that place, is recorded in an inscription 
dated 945 A.D. during the reign of Parantaka I.” It also refers 
to the supervision of the endowment by the committee of “‘twenty- 
four” which may be taken to mean either the ‘ village-committee ’ 
or ‘the local Jaina committee’, which supervised the Jaina temple 
and the palli. But, it is evident that just as seen in Vedal, here 
also provision was made for the education of women. 


Tiruppapuliyār (Cuddalore) : 


This place was called Pataliputra, in ancient times. 
a flourishing Jaina centre from about the 5 
atleast 7th century A.D.® 
to have been copied by Mu 


It was 
th century A.D. to 
The Jaina work Loka Vibhaga is said 
ni Sarvanandin in Patalika (Pataliputra) 





68. S.LI., VIL No. 56. 


69. R. Champakalakshmi, op, cit., p, 177. 
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in about A.D. 458, in the 22nd year of tbe Pallava king Simha- 
varman. The authorship of the work is attributed to Mahbāvira 
himself. Tt is also said that the work was translated into Sanskrit 
by Rigi Simhasuri who might have probably lived in an earlier 
period.”” According to the Periyapuranam, the Saiva saint Appar 
served as the head of the Jaina Matha in this place, under the 
name of Dharmaséna. But, later, the Pallava king, who was the 
contemporary of Appar destroyed this matha soon after his conver- 
sion from Jainism to Saivism. Similarly in the Karnataka country 
also, there existed a considerable member of Jaina monasteries 
and Mathas which once flourished as great centres of education 
and Jaina culture. Sravana Belgola is the most important of all, 
which offered ready residence to as many scholars as possible 
hailing from different parts of the country. A large number of 
inscriptions from this place, give not only the names of the 
individual teachers, but also lineage of Jaina Gurus belonging to 
various Sanghas. Jainism had a continuous history at this place 
from very early times and even today, there are a good 
number of Jainas living in the place, which shows that the place 
was an important one in the growth and spread of Jainism in good 
old days. There are also a good number of Jaina establishments 
which tell us the tale of the activities of the Jaina monks who 
lived in them and strove hard for the promotion of literacy among 
the people. The Jains of today consider this place as a great 
pilgrim centre and are paying visits to see the existing Jaina 
establishments’as also pay reverence to their departed Gurus.” 


70. R. Gopsian, Paliavas of Kancht, p. 12. 


71. See E.C., 1] wherein most of the inscriptions refer to Jaina gurus 
and their knowledge in a number of branches of science and arts. 
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SECTION II: REPORTS OF SEMINARS 


The Institute of Traditional Cultures conducted a seminar on 
“The Old and the New in India” on the 7th September 1971 in 
Room 48 of the University Departmental Buildings. The following 
is a report of the proceedings of the seminar. 


PRESENT 
Director : Dr. K. K. Pillay, M.A., D. Litt., D. Phil (Oxon). 


Prof. M. Ruthnaswamy, M.P. inaugurated the seminar. 


Dr. C. M. Abraham, Reader in Social Science, Department 
of Social Science, University of Madras, Madras. 


Dr. C. Balasubramanian, M.A., Ph. D., Lecturer, Department 
of Tamil, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru M. S. Bastian, B.E., 82, Pidariar Koil Street, G.T., 
Madras. 

Prof. E. Divien, 19, Haddows Road, Madras-6. 

Thiru L. Divien, 19, Haddows Road, Madras-6. 


Dr. S. Gopalan, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Department of Philo- 
' sophy, University of Madras, Madras. 


Dr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan, M.A., Ph.D., Reader, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru V. Gnanasikhamani, M.A., Research Scholar, Tamil 
Department, University of Madras, Madras. 

Thiru S. Gurumurti, M.A., M.Litt., Department of Ancient 
History and Archaeology, University of Madras, Madras. 

Thiru K. R. Hanumanthan, M.A., Chief Professor of History, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

Thiru K. P. Krishna Shetty, M.A., M.L., Reader, Department 
of Legal Studies, University of Madras, Madras. 

Dr. C. Kunjunni Rajah, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras, Madras. 
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Thiru K. Mani, M.A., Assistant Professor of History, Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 

Thiru N. Murugesa Mudaliar, M.A., 15, Dr. Sadasivam Road, 
T. Nagar, Madras-17. 

Thiru S. M. Muruga Vel, M.A., c/o Department of Social 
Sciences, University of Madras, Madras. 

Dr, P. Nagaraja Rao, M.A. D.Litt, Tagore Professor, 
University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru K. Nambi Arooran, M.A., M. Litt., Additional Professor 
of History, Presidency College, Madras. 


Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, ‘Nilesvar’, Edward Elliots Road, 
Mylapore, Madras-4. 


Dr. C. A. Perumal, M.A., Ph.D., Prof. of Politics:and Public 
Administration, University of “Madras, Madras. 


Thiru K. Puvanakrishnan, ALC., Room No. 211, A. C. 
College, P. G. Hostel, Guindy, Madras-20. 


Thiru A. Raman, M.A., M.Litt., Lecturer, Department of 
Economics, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru S. Ramanathan, M.A., Lecturer, Department of Politics 
& Public Administration, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru T. S. Ramarao, B.Sc., M.L., Professor of International 
and Constitutional Law, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru V. Ramasubramaniam, 78, Venkatarangam Pillai Street, 
Triplicave, Madras-5. 


Thiru D. Sadasivan, M.A., M.Litt., Lecturer, Indian History 
Department, University of Madras, Madras. 


Dr. N. Sanjeevi, M.A., Ph.D., Reader-in-charge, . Department 
of Tamil, University of Madras, Madras. 


Dr. A. Shankar Kedilaya, M.A., Ph.D., Reader, Department 
of Kannada, University of Madras, Madras. 


Dr. Shankar Raju Naidu, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Department 
of Hindi, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru M. Shanmugam Pillai, Tirukkural Research Department, 
University of Madras, Madras. i 


‘Mr. Stephen C.:Levinson, M.A., c/o Dr. N. Sanjivi, Tamil 


Department, University of Madras, Madras. 
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Thiru A. Sundaramurti, M.A., 214/A, T. H. Road, Madras.5. 


Thiru A. Swamy, M.A., B.L., Lecturer, Department of Ancient 
History & Archaeology, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru J. W. Thomas, 1/5, Ritherdon Road, Madras-7. 


Thiru K. D. Tirunavukkarasu, M.A., M.Litt., Tirukkural 
Research Department, University of Madras, Madras. 


Thiru M. N. Vedantham, M.A., Presidency College, Madras-5. 


Dr. K. Venkatraman, Reader in Statistics, University of Madras, 
Madras. 


Welcoming Prof. M. Ruthnaswamy and the invitees, the 
Director said: 


Prof. K. K. Pillai: Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in wel- 
coming Prof. Ruthnaswamy and all of you for this inaugural 
seminar. Prof. Ruthnaswamy needs no introduction for he is well 
known as a scholar, writer, thinker and politician. In spite of 
his advanced age, he maintains his readfng, writing and thinking 
habits. I wish the younger generation, particularly of the University 
emulates his example. I shall not anticipate what he is going to 
say and I shall reserve my comments. On your behalf and on 
my behalf I welcome Prof. Ruthnaswamy, as also Prof. Sastri who 
was the previous Director of the Institute of Traditional Cultures. 
I now request Prof. Ruthnaswamy to augurate the seminar. 


Prof. Ruthnaswamy: Gentlemen—It is a great honour to me 
to be requested to inaugurate this Seminar on a subject that must 
be of great interest to all of us living in this part of the world, 
especially in this part of Asia; because all Asian people face this 
problem, of old and new, seek to adjust the old to the new in 
as smooth a manner as possible and find out how old traditions 
could meet the new challenges of progress. Not only in Asia but 
in Africa also, this problem has to be faced, the problem of 
transition from the old to the new. 


In order to understand the problem it is necessary to know 
some facts of the old. I am not going to recapitulate all of it. 
Let me first start with the fundamental fact of religion. Religion 
has retreated, faced by modern science and teehnology; and 
although the new philosophy of materialism has sought to banish 
religions from the lives of the people, only a very small section 
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of humanity has been affected by this growth of irreligion. Among 
most people religion has still a part to play. In the old it had 
a predominant part to play. In India a distinguished place has 
always been given to religion. No other country in the world has 
so many religions as India. India has always been sympathetic in 
her attitude to foreign religions. There has not been that antipathy 
to other religions as in other countries. We have not had those 
wars of religion and those periods of sustained persecution which 
occurred in many countries in the world. Religion in Indian 
history started with the synthesis of two systems, Aryan and other 
systems which had already existed, which may be comprehensively 
called Dravidian system. We find among the Central Indian tribes, 
as in Madya Pradesh, teligious beliefs of animism, worship of 
plants, trees, animals etc. Then they proceeded to advance towards 
belief in many Gods, personal Gods. That was what the Aryans 
found in India. They were a simple pastoral people from Central 
Asia; their belief was in one single patriarchal deity. When they 
came to India in small numbers they were overwhelmed by the 
various religious beliefs that already prevailed, and so they accepted 
various Gods like Siva, a native God. Archaeologists working on 
the ruins of Harappa and Mohenja Daro have found statues of a 
God resembling Siva. They even found figures like the Lingam 
but as time went on another strand of religious belief was deve- 
loped by philosophers mainly from the north; they developed 
another theory which came to be known as Vedantic monism: it 
propounded the idea that God and thc universe are one. This 
belief prevailed. Thus Vedantic monism of the learned and the 
polytheism of the common people faced each other. Then developed 
a tendency towards monotheism, that is, people believed in a 
personal God. Even some of the Upanishads, according to Dr 
Zahner, speak of a personal God. In the South this belief found 
expression in the Bhakti movement. This belief in personal God 
was developed later by religious leaders of the north (Buddha of 
course did not believe in a personal God). Chaitanya taught in 
the middle of the 15th century and then Kabir, who tried to 
reconcile Hinduism with Islam; later Tukaram contemporary of 
Sivaji. Then came the infiuence of Islam and Christianity especially 
in the South. There were later contrary developments, the move- 
ment known as materialism, represented by communism. But 
Indian communism has been so far political and not anti-religious 
Materialism has come to take the place of religion among the 
modern educated people. There are many young people who have 
turned to materialism not only on account of discontent with the 
traditional religion but also from economic motives which are so 
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predominant in modern Societies. People believe that India has 
been backward on account of concentration on spiritual matters 
and therefore it is time to turn to material progress for the reali- 
sation of material needs and desires. This philosophy however 
has not progressed among the masses. So far for religion—a 
reconciliation of religion between old and new. 


Turning now to society and social organisation we find caste 
still predominant. About the origin of castes, there are various 
theories. Scholars like Macdonall said there was no caste in the 
Vedas—at any rate there has been no caste in Rig Veda. There 
are people who believe that caste owes its origin to the social 
organisation that prevailed among the Dravidians who were 
divided ‘into small groups each following its own occupation. 
However that may be, or whatever may be the origin, caste 
came to occupy a dominant position in society. In fact, it is the 
social organisation par excellence of traditional India. 


People were divided into castes and ruled by castes and 
castes prescribed not only the external behaviour but also domestic 
behaviour; it divided people by their very modes of eating and 
drinking and by taboos regarding marriage. Caste made Indian 
social organisation permanent, solid, fixed and rigid on account 
of the doctrine of Karma, which served to support it; thus caste 
was a social division based upon birth rather than on occupation. 
There has been social divisions in other countries but here in 
India caste was based on birth, and the system is fortified by 
the doctrine of Karma. One is born in a particular caste owing 
to his Karma which he cannot help. This is opposed to the 
idea of progress. One cannot go from lower to higher castes 
because his social position is determined by his birth according 
to Karma. No social rise was possible. The dark stain of 
untouchability has been washed out by legislation but still remains 
in the minds of casteridden people especially in the villages. 
Foreign influence came to temper caste in course of time. 
Muslims believed in brotherhood of man; this and British in- 
fluence were responsible to water down the rigidity of caste. And 
then came Gandhi and his influence on the caste system. One 
great vice of the caste system, was untouchability. After Inde- 
pendence, laws have been passed against this; the Constitution 
does not recognise untouchability. Moreover an Act has been 
passed in Parliament which makes practice of untouchability a 
criminal offence. Before that, temples excluded the entry of some 
on account of. caste. The caste system still continues in the village, 
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But the caste taboos about marriage still continue among the 
educated classes of Hindus. To that extent caste is opposed to 
national unity and progress. 


A great reform that Mahatma Gandhi brought about was the 
rise in the status of women in society. He brought women into 
his political movement and as a result, they came out from seclu- 
sion, Besides Gandhiji’s influence there are other influences against 
caste. The introduction of large scale industry and factory system 
also tended to loosen the bond of caste. Firstly, industrial labour 
was recruited from villages; people gave up their villages and 
started living in chawls, busties, etc. in ‘cities like Bombay and 
Calcutta living side by side forgetting their different castes. But 
industrial labour continued to have contact with villages. After the 
labour season is over the village industrial labourer goes back to 
the village where his family still lives. It is only in recent times 
industrial population has become a permanent feature of Indian 
urban society. Caste has not lost its influence in villages and it 
still persists in the villages in India. It is only in towns that the 
hold of caste has become loosened. 


Even in politics caste still plays a prominent part. Certain 
minorities were asked to give up their communal separate electorates 
on the eve of Independence and when the Indian Constitution was 
being framed, they were told that communal electorates would cease. 
Caste plays an important part in the political system at the time 
of election. People are chosen for certain electorates on account 
of the predéminent caste in that electorate. A man is chosen as 
a candidate not because he is the best man available but because 
he is the best vote-getter and that because his community is 
predominent there. Most of the political parties get their candidates 
through because their candidate belongs to the predominant caste. 
In spite of all these difficulties and drawbacks of castes there is 
one thing: good that is to be said. It signifies and symbolises 
the importance of the Society as against the State. In fact Society 
from ancient Hindu times has been more important than the State 
in India. Everything was done by Society. This ‘is a great legacy 
that the caste system has given to modern India; Society and 
voluntary social organisation have an important place in a free State. 
Only in Communist countries does the State organise social welfare 
service. In England, Voluntary societies played a greater part in 
social welfare works. A Dictionary of voluntary service in England 
showed nearly 100 voluntary social organisations Supplementing the 
work of the Government. In the field of laws of marriages and 
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succession Indian legislation has tried fo bring about a uniform 
law for all Hindus. ` 


India as you know is politically divided into a number of 
States. There were attempts to bring the political units in India 
into one unit by Asoka, Chandragupta and in the South by the 
Cholas. All these attempts came to nothing on account of distance 
and somehow they failed. Thanks to Britain this unity has been 
achieved. The heptarchy in England was displaced by a Central 
government by Norman invasion. Immediate conquerors of Britain 
were able to achieve unity. This unity was sacrificed at the time 
of Independence when India was divided into two States by parti- 
tion. Religion was still strong to bring about the partition; it was 
the religious attitude of certain politicians that brought about this 
partition. 


Another great factor that brought about a revolution in the 
political behaviour of the people of India is the introduction of 
adult suffrage. Although some people may criticise the utility of 
the bestowal of adult suffrage on an illiterate population, yet it 
has achieved something to awaken political consciousness among the 
people. It is evident in the long queues even in women at the 
time of election. This testifies to the political consciousness of the 
masses. We owe it to Gandhiji’s political movement. 


New ideas must be built upon the old. That is what history 
teaches. A sudden break from the old is not good.. So it is by 
a peaceful synthesis between the old and the new that the real 
progress of the country could be achieved. Therefore we. must 
integrate all these new movements resulting from Indian contact 
with the west, with the old. Economic factors can help this 
integration. The old caste system based upon birth must give 
way to new social organisations and social systems. That is, caste 
must be replaced by class. Class is based upon work, people in 
different walks of life, in different professions and different social 
activities—each of these groups would form a class. People belon- 
ing to one profession could form themselves into a class following 
a branch of economic life—classes of labour, entrepreneurs, pro- 
fessionals, lawyers, doctors etc. This view of converting a caste 
into a class I developed in my Franco Endowment Lectures. 


Then Education—Education must play a great part in inte- 
grating the old into the new. Much money has been spent on 
education but looking from the results, in villages and in small 
minorities, one wonders whether this education has been on the 
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right direction and whether the masses have been made literate. 
75 per cent of the population are still illiterate even after 20 
years of Indpendence. Industrial progress of a country is mainly 
due to the right type of education given to the Industrial workers 
to improve their output and their methods of work. Mass 
education in villages must be brought about also by the mass 
media of communication, the cinema, theatre and the press. - 


Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: Mr. President, Prof. Ruthnaswamy, 
Friends—With characteristic lucidity and brevity Prof. Ruthnaswami 
has covered a wide ground, and it would be impossible for 
succeeding speakers to follow him over the whole of it. The 
relation between the old and new is an old problem in India 
as elsewhere. Our ancient poet Kalidasa said: ‘Not all that 
is old is good, and nothing that is new is necessarily bad’— 
Purapam ityéva na sidhu sarvam, na capi kavyam navam ityavadyam. 
This implies that the presumption is generally in favour of the 
old as against the new, at least according to the great poet. 


Life is everywhere a process of continuous change. and the 
talk of ‘ unchanging east’ is a fallacy. But it must be conceded 
that the pace of change may differ considerably with time and 
place. On a long view, it would appear that India, and generally 
Asia as a whole, have been slower to adopt new manners and 
and methods, as compared to the western lands. On a short 
term view it often appears that there is an unceasing conflict 
between established order and attempts at innovation. But sooner 
or later an adjustment is reached and both the old and the new 
subsist side by side in varying degrees. 


In the field of religion for example the oldest Vedic hymns are 
still in use in several ceremonies and the gayatri mantra has not 
lost much of its appeal to all Hindus. But in the course of long 
centuries other faiths have come into the land. At first the Hindu 
faith itself gave birth to protestant religions like Jainism and 
Buddhism which had much in common with the original faith 
though they developed features of their own, particularly one 
feature unknown to original Hindusim - viz - devotion to a personal 
founder, Mahavira for Jainism and the Buddha for Buddhism. 
New legends grew around the personalities, and in time their 
number was multiplied into numbers of Jains and Buddhists. 
Possibly under their influence Hinduism also laid increasing stress 
on the personal aspects of its gods and evolved a scheme of 
avataras and their exploits. The old idea of sacrifice fell into 
the background, and the worship of personal deities in temples 
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and festivals gained the upper hand. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata became the moulders of national conduct and ideals, 
and the Puranas incorporated many aspects of the worship of 
personal gods and their exploits. The epics were translated or 
adapted in the numerous languages of India; most notable among 
them arq the Tamil version of Kamban and Hindi (Brajbhasha) 
version of Tulsidas, which are very popular even today and are 
expounded from numerous platforms. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Tagore and Gandhi in their writings have laid stress on different 
aspects of our religion and social customs and festivals dominated 
by it. 


Christianity is believed to have come in the early Christian 
era with St. Thomas. But its more massive impact came in 
more recent times after the advent of the European nations into 
Indian trade and politics. Islam came in the medievel period and 
the Muslims, mostly converts from Hinduism, grew in such 
numbers as to be able to bring about the creation of a separate 
land for themselves in Pakistan at the time India gained freedom 
from British rule. Both Islam and Christianity in India have 
yielded to many influences from the surrounding ocean of Hinduism 
and have developed features unknown to these religions elsewhere. 
Even they have not escaped, for instance, the infiyence of the 
ubiquitous system of caste. 


The mention of caste brings us to the social and economic 
aspects of our national life. Orthodox theory mentions four 
varnas as comprising the whole of society, but in practice historical 
forces have created a multiform system of castes to the elabora- 
tion of which many factors have contributed. We cannot go into 
the details of this vast subject here. Our economy .is often 
described as a simple rural economy rooted in agriculture but 
this is by no means the whole truth. We have only to think of 
the Dacca muslins and Benaras silks to see that our handicrafts 
advanced to a very sophisticated degree of perfection before the 
modern period of machine industry started. But the old never 
dies out and we find today the bullock cart by the side of the 
tractor and schools and hospitals of Ayurvedic and Unani 
medicine by the side of modern medicine and surgery. The 
treatises of Caraka and Susruta contain details of medical and 
surgical treatments from which even modern advanced research 
has much to learn and is in fact learning. 


Lastly in the sphere of politics, while the concept of Bharata 
Varsha gives a glimpse of the ideal of Indian unity, and on one 
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occasion the Mauryan empire nearly realised that unity in fact, 
the general rule was the existence of many states of varying 
sizes. The tradition of fiftysix states of Bharata Varsha is nearer 
the actual course of history before the unification of India under 
British rule. The village has always been and still continues to 
be the unit of administration at the lowest level. But the growth 
of modern means of communication and of new industries makes 
for the growth of large cities and freer intercommunication between 
different parts of India. The spread of education and modern 
democratic ideals are favourable to the comparatively larger units 
of the modern Indian federation and a growing part in politics 
for the masses of the people. In the old days monarchy was the 
tule, now it is practically unknown. 


Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao: It is difficult to demarcate the Old 
from the New, for the simple reason that modernity is a matter 
of outlook and not a characteristic of an age. The values in 
ancient India centred round the human problems and evaluated all 
the values in terms of human perfection. Théir thinking was 
radical in the fundamental sense of the term i.e. going to the roots 
of the problem and not trying to solve it at a surface level. The 
ancient Indians saw that man’s destiny was not confined to this life, 
its rounds of pleasures, glittering prizes and gruesome experiences 
but transcended it. The destiny of man was to work out com- 
pletely the entire potentiality of man. He must realise the essentially 
human in him. Religion for the Indian mind consisted in the fact 
of man becoming human. They set a great store by it. In their 
traditional scheme of the four-fold values, they saw a pattern. 
The instrumental values of possessions (artha) and desire (kama) 
are mean values. They must be pursued not as ends but must be 
governed by the behests of Dharma and oriented to mökşa, 
spiritual realisation. The ancient Indian thought valued the nature 
of man as a bearer of values and not merely as a physical organism. 
They distinguished the human from the animal by a value sense 
and a power of reasoning. The faculty of reasoning has produced 
in our day our modern science and technology. It has created a 
little paradise on earth of physical comfort and plenty. The very 
triumph of reason has made men see nothing behind man and his 
triumph. Indian philosophical thought and religious scripture have 
disclosed to the world the limitations of reason. It is at best a 
faculty. It cannot prescribe ends, but can be an effective instru- 
ment for working out a given end. Further, it admits of different 
grades of excellence and there is no conclusiveness in respect of 
its deliverances. Hence the Indian mind admitted truth revealed 
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and not arrived at. Revelation is the disclosure of experienced 
religious truth by the method of intuition and reasoning. Tagore 
observed “Reason is all blade and no handle’. The Brahma 
Sūtra declares that logic is inconclusive (tarka Apratisthdnat). The 
ancient Indian scheme of values stressed the need of the supreme 
spiritual values. 


The New India of Science, Secularism and Democracy and 
Socialism has not only built on the world values but also added 
to it and given it new direction. The moderns have not carried 
the ashes from the past altars but the flame. They have not made 
a fetish of the past nor an incubus on the present. They have 
looked upon the past in its inspiring ideals, Ancient India con- 
centrated on the supreme spiritual ideal; modern India is keen on 
the establishment of the concept of social justice (dharma). They 
feel that the moksa ideal must not by-pass or negate the concept of 
dharma. The modern Indian ethical thinkers and its renascent 
savants feel that organisational defects and rickety social institutions 
and lack of social concern are responsible for the moral anarchy 
among men, societies and nations. They seek to remedy it. They 
want us to devise ways and means to translate the spiritual values 
into economic, moral, educational and social spheres; to make it 
a reality and not a mere slogan for show. In modern India the 
stress is on a positive view of life and a growing concern for the 
quality of life man leads here and now. They look upon Samsara, 
not as a snare, nor as a halting inn, but as a succession of 
spiritual opportunities. We must give moral values a social exis- 
tence in the form of sound institutions and laws. The distinct 
contribution of modern Indian philosophic thought is on the stress 
on human values. The modern age lacks the depth of the ancients 
but its range is great when compared to the old. The renascent 
Indian thinkers have built on the past, by devising new instruments 
and institutions. The inspiration of the old is there but its cons- 
traints are removed. It is not merely old wine in new bottles. 
It is appropriate drink for the changing times. 


Dr. C. A. Perumal: What is commonly called the old and 
new becomes in social science parlance ‘tradition and modernity ’. 
But however we may call them, when it comes to the point of 
definition, we can see that the pure old or the pure new is a 
plain abstraction. Such abstractions may be necessary, by and 
large, as tools of analysis, but an intellectual aid to distinction 
should not carry overtones of an actual conflict. Social life does 
not function in terms of abstractions and when we postulate 
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tradition and modernity as abstract categories, which by them- 
selves cannot explain the working of Society, we are forced to 
invoke a third category to link them both and we call this 
continuity. Now, if we take an institution like caste, does it 
represent tradition, modernity or continuity? I am afraid this is 
where social science vocabulary breaks down and instead of 
proving an aid to understanding social processes tends to obscure 
them. Let us not now get into controversies like functionalism 
or the new structuralism of the French school. I only submit 
that there is always an intellectual disposition to anatomize pheno- 
mena and forget their physiology, so to speak. 


Pioneers of Social Science like Bagehot and Durkheim were 
physiological enough in their comprehension, though when they are 
purveyed second-hand in text books they look like veritable 
anatomists. 


Now, I am not pleading for caste but only for understanding 
it and let us ask about the wretched thing ‘‘ how it ticks” as 
Bagehot asked about the English political system. Then, we will 
see, I am sure, that the caste system is not old and outdated but 
very modern and what in fact keeps our political system going. 
We may succeed in establishing a classless society, despite all the 
heavy odds against it, but I am afraid caste may survive class, 
without standing in the way of democracy or socialism. 


We may call this politicization of caste but other than giving 
it a name, it does not go far to explain the very versatile 
adaptability of caste. Somehow we have persuaded ourselves that 
caste can’t be or shouldn’t be political but we are shocked to find 
it emerging into politics and refusing to get out of it. In sheer 
helplessness we call it names like casteism and revivalism. But I 
submit the resilience of caste in contemporary India does not 
necessarily demonstrate revivalism. It is not the kind of thing that 
we accuse the Jan Sangh of. 


We might suspect caste of revivalism only if we continue to 
think of caste as a hierarchic set-up. On the contrary, castes in 
contemporary India are not much exercised about social superiority 
or inferiority; they are, nevertheless, acutely conscious of a differ- 
ence among them, proceeding from a sense of belonging or identity 
that each one has. Caste may be biologically false, even as race, 
but, I submit, it belongs to the sphere of social or cultural genetics 
and caste is a genetic group in this sense. 
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Notions -of purity and pollution to which the caste system was 
traced have virtually gone but the sense of genetic identity persists 
and in the current context caste is able to function as an effective 
pressure group. And so long as caste has this vital role in our 
public life, it need not and, I may add, it cannot be extinguished. 
But unless we shed the notion of the Indian as homo hierarchicks 
(Prof. Dumond’s Homo Hierarchicks of the Indian caste system) 
and begin to see the altered context of caste we would be con- 
founding ourselves with rigidly structured notions of tradition, 
modernity and continuity. 


Dr. Kunjunni Raja: We are the inheritors of the entire 
human civilization. The scientific and technological progress of the 
human race has been built up gradually, each generation starting 
from where the previous generation ended; and this has been 
possible not only because of the invention of precise and powerful 
instruments helping man’s power of observation, but also because 
of the power of the wonderful language which has enabled man 
to communicate to his fellow beings and to the future genera- 
tions the results of his experiences and observations. As a result 
of this the civilisation that we enjoy today is the cumulative 
effect of the continuous human effort of the entire past. The 
new is not only built of the old, but to a great extent it is the 
sum total of the old, or the past. 


Besides the common heritage, there is a special heritage for 
us as Indians. As Max Muller pointed out years ago “there is 
in fact an unbroken continuity between the most modern and 
the most ancient phases of Hindu thought extending more than 
three thousand years”. It is definitely not an isolated existence ; 
India had continuous and living contacts with Iranians, Greeks, 
Chinese, the Arabs etc. and absorbed the best from their civili- 
sations without losing her own individuality. A Macdonall says, 
“If her basic culture survived these contacts there must have 
been something in the culture itself which gave it the dynamic 
strength to do so, some inner vitality and understanding of life”. 


When we come to the field of philosophy, religion, pure 
literature and other fine arts we cannot claim the same kind of 
continuous evolution and progress that we find in the fields of 
science of technology; A 1971 Model car may be Superior to 
a 1970 model and is definitely superior in efficiency to a first 
century model cart. But the work of a modern poet or philoso- 
pher or artist need not necessarily be superior to that of an 
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ancient master. The seers of the Rigveda, the Philosophers of 
the Upanisads and poets like Valmiki and Kalidasa are in no 
way inferior to the modern mystic, philosopher or poet. Often 
it is the other way and a modern genius had often to fight his 
way for recognition; even Kalidasa had to say in his time. 


Purāņam ityeva na sa@dhu sarvam 


We have a great and rich heritage of the past. This burden 
of the past has its good and bad points. As Nietsche says, 
“Not only the wisdom of the centuries, but also their madness 
breaketh out in us. Dangerous is it to be an heir” 


Though the present generation has witnessed two great wars’ 
they did not actually come to our soil. We have had no cataclysmic 
revolutions to break all our shackles with the past. We have had 
great changes in the political, social and religious fields; but most 
of these were brought about gradually, and by peaceful means 
without completely breaking off the connections with the past. 


Indian tradition has always advocated the Varnasramadharma 
which stands for the status qZo. But the modern tendency for 
revolutionary changes is often conflicting wlth the traditional 
approach. The caste system and untouchability have been removed; 
but it reappears as the Scheduled castes being the priviledged 
community and the Brahmins being often treated as the depressed 
class. That the influence of caste has not been completely rooted 
out from society will be quite clear if one looks into the matri- 
monial columns of the dailies. And at the time of elections the 
religious and caste prejudices are often brought in by the candi- 
dates for getting votes. 


India may be a secular State; but religion still plays a 
dominant role here. Sai Baba and religious monks, as well as 
those who give religious discourses throughout the country are 
drawing vast crowds, not only from the ordinary masses, but also 
from the educated and fashionable people. It is obvious that 
religion has been supplying some deeply felt inner need of the 
human nature, and the vast majority of people cannot do without 
some form of religious belief. (Astrologers are still having a 
SeA S not merely with the ordinary people, but even with 

.LPs.). 


Monism, monothesim and popular polytheism and even atheism 
had a place in the Rgvedic period, and the Bhakti movement is 
also very old. -At different times in the history of our country 
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different aspects have been given emphasis -by the reformers; 
Sankara’s Advaita Philosophy, however great it may be, is not the 
only one philosophy of India. The one idea on which everybody 
agreed was what Vyasa said: 


Naiko rsir yasya matam pramanam 


India did not accept a dictator not only in the political 
field, but even in Philosophy or religion. 


Dr. N. Sanjeevi: He spoke in Tamil; he observed that the 
talk of Prof. Ruthnaswamy was somewhat disappointing to him 
because it covered too wide a range to make it possible to pose 
particular problems for discussion at the seminar and suggest 
solutions for them. On the question of caste he was not convinced 
by the arguments of those who spoke in its favour and maintained 
that caste in some form or other is bound to survive. The 
caste system in his opinion is ‘a fraud perpetrated on society. 
It can go and will certainly go ultimately and there are evidences 
of its liquidation at work. Prof. Ruthnaswamy while condemning 
the caste system, based on birth, advocated in its place a class 
system based on profession or occupation. But in Dr. Sanjeevi’s 
opinion it is only the social divisions based on occupation that 
pass to-day as castes based on birth. In the face of the condem- 
nation of class division by the communists and their plea for a 
classless society, he could hardly imagine what kind of class the 
Professor has in mind. He would certainly welcome the formation 
of workers’ unions on the basis of occupation. Such unions 
would indeed be of great advantage to the members of the organi- 
sation drawn from different professions. But to think of building 
a class on that basis would be futile. The Professor lamented 
the disappearance of many traditional values. True; but it is 
inevitable, and we can try our best to preserve them so as to 
suit modern exigencies; and persons like the Professor could 
show the way to do it in seminars like this. Lastly, the Professor 
opposed socialization of property, and he advocated education of 
the people and the eradication of ignorance through mass media. 
In this matter Dr. Sanjeevi felt that there is no better mass media 
than the mother tongue. Why then, should the Professor and his 
friends oppose instruction through the medium of the mother tongue 
in the primary, secondary and University stages of education; 
and why should they defend the claim of the students for their 
right to opt for a medium of their choice, 
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T. S. Rama Rao: In recent years, a noticeable change stéiiis 
to have occurred in the attitude of the politicians and even 6f 
the common people towards an important heritage of British rule, 
viz. the rule of law and principles of liberal democracy. The older 
generation of Indian leaders and intellectuals who were mostly 
lawyers, bred in the common law tradition, valued greatly the 
inheritance of British jurisprudence and adopted several of its 
basic notions and principles in the Constitution of India and its 
chapter on Fundamental Rights. Thus the common law notion 
that property cannot be confiscated without payment of adequate 
compensation, which has been enshrined as a Fundamental Right 
(binding even the Legislature) in Art. 31 of the Constitution is 
being gradually abandoned and confiscation of property belonging 
to selected sections of the the people (who happen to be inariti- 
culate minorities) like, for example, the Princes in relation to 
their Privy Purses, is being considered as essential in the interests 
of social progress. And when the judiciary of India sticks to a 
liberal interpretation of Fundamental Rights it is being dubbed as 
reactionary and strident calls are being made for getting a 
* committed’ judiciary in the country. Freedom of the Press -is 
also being sought to be curtailed on the specious ground that 
the Press is being owned by monopolists. It should be noted 
that ‘such communistic and anti-property views, are contrary not 
only to the British jurisprudential tradition, but to the traditional 
values of Indian society. Thus, the very first verse of the 
Isopanishad enunciates the maxim ‘covet not another’s wealth’. 
In this sense there has really been a tendency towards the 
abandonment of the traditional values and of many of those 
-embodied in the Constitution of India, drafted hardly two decades 
back. 


Another disturbing new political phenomenon is the increas- 
ingly powerful role of casteism and communism in the political 
process. Adult franchise, in the context of the caste ridden 
society has served merely to strengthen the hold of casteism in 
politics and governmental affairs. The rule of law seems to be 
supplanted by the rule of castes and groups as political power 
is now shared by the different castes and groups, in proporation 
to the voting strength commanded by each caste and group, and 
caste and not the individual, has become the unit of the political 
society. In view of this, I would agree with Prof. Perumal and 
disagree with Prof. Sanjeevi on the role of caste in present day 
Indian society. 
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Dr. M. S. Gopalakrishnan: Professor Ruthnaswamy has given 
us a comprehensive account in his approach towards an under- 
standing of religion, social organisation and political organisation 
relating to themes old and new with reference to India. To me, 
as Durkheim pointed out, religion is a ‘personification of society ’. 
We see this very well brought out in all the rites and rituals 
performed in every religion pre-literate or literate found in the 
different cultures of the world. Myths have always certain elements 
of reality within them. As the structure of society had to change 
with influences from within, and also due to the effects of formal 
education and changes brought forth as a consequence of these, 
many of the social institutions cannot but change. But the 
change did not affect the lingering of some of the old themes 
in the new. We find that along with the great traditions of the 
past, India has adapted many of the alien culture traits it 
has been assimilating through the centuries. The continuity of 
the old in the new is undeniable. Though in every case this 
may not be an assimilation it is nothing short of an adaptation 
to changing circumstances. Sometimes we see words being used 
out of context and meanings read into them. Man’s intelligence 
is not inherited. It is evironment and education and the ways 
by which an individual becomes socialised that determine his mental 
structure. Individual liberty is vital for any kind of constructive 
thinking and action. If an individual were to lose his freedom 
individual disorganisation would be the result. So social integrity 
and solidarity of the society are to be preserved. 


Sri D. Sadasivan: The caste system is an institution of great 
complexity. It has its root deep in history, and even to-day it 
governs the lives of {Hindus in several important respects. The 
popular division of the society into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, the 
Vaigyas, the Sidras and later on Untouchables is easily under- 
standable. But this is not actually the caste system. This is 
only Varna and this is universal throughout India. The real unit 
of the caste system is not of the varnas but Jati or Kulam 
which is a very small endogamous group enjoying a certain 
amount of cultural, ritual and judicial autonomy. 


The attempt to fit this Jati or kulam of any area into the 
popular division of varpa is a very difficult one. It is possible 
to some extent to indicate who are Brahmans and who are non- 
Brahmans anywhere in India, but, it is difficult to identify the 
other Varnas. It is not an exaggeration to say that “caste” 
constituted the very foundation of the society and religion formed 
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tts superstructure. Every action of the people was controlled and 
guided by these two factors. An individual is born into a sub- 
‘caste, namely Jati and this is the only way of acquiring 
membership of the sub-caste. The orthodox believe that birth is 
not an accident. They believe that Karma and Dharma determine 
the birth of an individual. The idea of Karma teaches a Hindu 
that he is born in a particular caste because he deserves to be 
born there. The actions he performed in the previous birth 
deserved such a reward or punishment as the case may be. If 
he had performed good deeds in the previous birth, he would 
have been born in a particular caste. Thus, the caste acquisition 
comes to be an index of the state of an individual’s soul. 


The other important concept is Dharma which has many 
meanings, one of which is “that which is right or moral”. 
The existing moral code is identified with dharma. A man who 
accepts the caste system and the rules of his particular sub-caste 
is living according to dharma, while a man who questions them 
is violating dharma. If he observes the rules of dharma he will 
be born in his next birth in a particular caste, rich, whole and 
well endowed. 


Another striking feature was that each caste was traditionally 
associated with an occupation. Till recently, the bulk of the castes 
continued to practise their respective traditional occupations, 
though agriculture was common to all castes. The members of 
a sub-caste regarded their traditional occupation as the natural 
one for them. The skill required for the practice of one tradi- 
tional occupation was a secret which was not easily divulged to 
members of other castes. It is interesting to find that among 
the sub-castes the observance of certain festivals and rites varied, 
though there were some common values too. Villages which usually 
consist of a few sub-castes are mutually dependent on each other 
and also possess certain interests in common. 


To the question whether the caste system had flourished in 
the Sangam period or not scholars hold different views. Some 
Scholars are of the view that the ancient Tamil classics speak 
only of the regional divisions such as “the mountain region 
(kurinchi), the pasture-land (Mullai), the temporary dry, waterless 
arid patches (Palai), the agricultural region (Marutam) and ‘maritime 
tracts (Neydal). They hold the view that in this five fold division 
of land and the corresponding occupations, there was hardly any 
mention about caste divisions. But such a view seems to be 
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unaeceptable for, the Tolkappiyam, the oldest Tamil grammatical 
treatise, not only makes this stereotype land division, but also 
indicates that the inhabitants of those regions were classified as 
Melor and Kiloér. It is very hard now to establish the motive, 
or the real significance of these divisions. ‘Yet there are grounds 
to think and believe that there existed in early Tamil society a 
division of society analogous to the caste system’. 


Dr. K. K. Pillay is also of the same view. He says, “what 
appears probable is that there emerged among the Tamils social 
divisions based upon their occupations which were determined 
largely by the region in which they lived. Gradually, the Kuravar, 
Aiyar, Vellalar, Maravar and Paradavur, the people of Kurinji, 
Mullai, Marudam, Palai and Neydal, respectively tended to become 
endogamous groups’. According to scholars of eminence, it is 
known that the basic tenets of caste system can be traced as far 
back. as the Sangam period. Thus the division of Hindu society 
into castes is the most striking peculiarity of its social life and 
has no parallel in any other country in the world. 


The word “caste”? seems to have been borrowed from the 
Portuguese “‘ casta ° which signifies properly “breed °”. Emile Senart 
writes: “When the Portuguese entered into relation with the 
people of the Malabar Coast, the Portuguese observed that the 
Hindus were divided into a great number of exclusive hereditary 
groups distiguished by their special occupations. They were graded 
in a sort of hierarchy, the upper groups refraining with super- 
stitious care from all intercourse with those considered more 
lowly. It was to these sections that the Portuguese gave the name 


of Castes ”?. 


The Buddha and Mahavira, the two earliest reformers of India 
aimed to achieve equality among the various sections of society. 
But their efforts failed to make any remarkable result in the 
caste-ridden Hindu society. 


In modern times, certain far-sighted thinkers raised their voice 
against the age-old customs. Raja Ram Mohan Roy can be 
considered as the father of this movement. South India did not 
lag behind North India in this respect. The idea of equality of 
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mankind was not a strange thing to the Tamils. In fact Tiru- 
valluvar, the immortal poet of the Tamils, expressed in unequivocal 
terms equality in birth thus: “All human beings have birth 
common to them, but differ as regards their characteristics because 
of the different qualities of their actions” (Chap. 98, Kural 2). 
Even Ramalinga Adigal (1823-1874), a great socio-religious leader 
and a mystic poet of the Tamils perceived the defects of the 
caste-system and advocated a casteless society. He observed that 
even temples were not free from caste-prejudices; so he established 
a common prayer hall at Vadalur in South Arcot district, known 
as the Vadalur Sabha where all could go and worship, irrespec- 
tive of caste or other considerations. Among those who worked 
for the eradication of the evils of the caste system, particular 
mention may be made of the Poet Subramania Bharati, Thitu 
V. Kalyanasundaram .and Thiru E. V. Ramaswami Naicker in 
Tamil Nadu. The eradication of the caste system was advocated 
by all sections of society, such as scholars, reformers and religious 
leaders. Bharati, a Brahmin by caste not only criticised the 
behaviour of the people belonging to the higher caste but also 
preached against the caste system itself. His views on the age-old 
caste-system have been very clearly stated in his book of poems 
entitled Bharatiyar Kavitaikal. Tiruvarur Viruttachalam Kalyana- 
sundaram was a vellala by birth, a community considered next 
in superiority to the brahmins. E. V. R. or popularly called 


‘Periyar’ aiso hails from one of the noblest and wealthiest 
families of Tamil Nadu. 


Thanks to ceaseless efforts made by our social reformers and 
the spread of western education and influence and the consequent 
legislation against the evils of caste, all the most objectionable 
features of caste can be said to have definitely disappeared. 


Hindu society is a pluralistic society which found in the caste 
system the most expedient method of accomodating peoples 
professing differing faiths and following diverse practices, while 
ensuring the acceptance by all of a common idealogical frame- 
work in the caste system. The caste system is certainly open to attack 
from the stand-point of modern egalitarian democracy, and perhaps 
in the long run it would have inadvertantly encouraged narrower 
group loyalties to the detriment of the wider loyalty to the 
nation. But equality even in the modern world is more often an 
ideal rather than a reality. The Indian caste system is no exception. 
In its actual working through the ages it was neither so good 
and perfect as the orthodox advocates maintain nor so evil and 
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degrading as its critics, particularly some Christian missionaries 
hold. 


Of the two essentials of caste, jus connubi (prohibition of 
inter-marrying) and jus commensality (prohibition of interdining) 
the latter has disappeared and the former has slackened its 
rigidity ; yet inter-marriage takes place very rarely, that too in 
urban and city areas only. The adherence to traditional occupa- 
tion is fast fading, except in rural areas. There are powerful 
forces which tend to loosen the grip of caste in many spheres 
of social life. Education is no longer a privilege of a particular 
group of caste. To-day the educational system is far more open 
both in principle and practice. To-day there are many areas of 
life which are becoming progressively ‘‘ caste-free’”’. The strongest 
argument against caste is its untenability by birth. Except this the 
caste system has definiteiy lost its evil features. Whatever the 
evils of caste it has to be remembered that a sort of division of 
society is inevitable. Some advocate a division by class instead 
of caste by birth. A casteless and class-less society is indeed an 
ideal but such a society will be a cry for the moon. Prof. 
M. Ruthnaswamy admits that the system did for India what 
Christianity did for Europe. He says: “It (caste) kept society 
distinct from the State”*. In spite of political vicissitudes, it 
“preserved the stability of Hindu society. Even A. L. Basham 
holds that the caste system enabled the Hindu to retain its 
cultural individuality substantially under foreign domination. He 
thinks that though the caste-based inequality in society was given 
religious sanction, yet in no other part of the ancient world were 
the relations between man and iman so tolerant as in India’. 
Even Mahatma Gandhi felt that the four-fold classification of caste 
would satisfy the basic needs of society, and warned that any 
further division would be a serious blow. He also explained that 
by caste division he meant only the duties assigned to different 
sections of society, but did not include any privileges on account 
of birth. To presume that caste denotes any privileged status of 
an individual, he said, was contrary to the spirit of Hinduism. 
Gandhiji also held that “restrictions on inter-dining and inter- 
marriages were accidental aspects, rather than an integral part of 


varnasrama-dharma ”®° 
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-The caste system thus has its undeniable virtues which however 
cannot exonerate its defects. Like the two cardinal principles of 
Hinduism, namely, Karma and Theory of incarnation it is one 
of the unique features of Hinduism. One should not come to the 
conclusion that I advocate its continuance. It is one of our 
ancient systems lasting for more than 3000 years. I only urge 
you to think dispassionately, what was that strength that enabled it 
to sustain so long. That strength seems to be its inherent spirit 
of adjustability and accommodative nature. Let me conclude, as 
Percival Spear pertinantly pointed out, “ This is the great question 
before Hinduism today, to prune and cut, or to freplant altogether, 
to change or not to change? Can Western ideas be grafted on 
to the parent Hindu stem, or must there be a fresh planting 
altogether?” As ‘a student of Cultural History of India, I refrain 
from giving an answer to it for I do not believe in speculative 
History. 


Sri V. Ramasubramanian (Aundy): In his succinct survey of 
the old and the new In modern India, Prof. Ruthnaswamy has 
committed himself to one controversial issue-viz. that the Hindu 
caste system must be replaced by a class system without adducing 
enough convincing reasons therefor. He did not care to explain 
what he meant by the term ‘Class’. And he was rightly questioned 
by Professor Perumal for the choice, because the veteran parlia- 
mentarian himself had condemned unequivocally the ‘class-war’ 
ideology of the communists from many a political platform. Prof, 
Ruthnaswamy most probably means by ‘class’ not the ideology 
of class-war but only a flexible re-adjustment of the social order 
based on professions, ways of life and economic factors, other 
than birth. On such an interpretation of the term, will not 
‘class’ based on birth, exist? The followers of the various 
denominational religions inherit their ‘ways of life’ from father 
to son. And each of these religious communities are independent 
astes in the fullest sense of the term. And is he asking 
Christians, Muslims, Jains, Hindus and Sikhs to forget their 
religious exclusiveness and take to class exclusiveness ? 


I deliberately use the term ‘ exclusiveness’, because that is 
the crux of all systems of social organization. Even if a Hindu- 
Muslim-Christian-Sikh brotherhood organization were to be formed 
thcse who join it as members automatically develop an siclusive: 
ness and disallow non-members to enjoy the same privileges as 
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themselves. The polarisation of this exclusiveness leads even to 
the excommunication of non-conformist members or to their 
voluntary defection or resignation. . We have thus, in the political 
field, the Congress (R) class, the Congress (O) class, the Socialist 
Class, the Swatantra class, and so many other so-called democratic 
classes, practising ‘the much-condemned ‘exclusive rigidness’ of 
caste, without being hereditary. Exclusiveness is thus the pivot of 
all organizations in general. And if this so-called party system 
develops, by some irony of fate or concatenation of circumstances 
into a hereditary vested right, you have a full-fledged caste 
system. Communal representations in legislatures, reservations of 
seats for the so-called ‘Harijans’ and scheduled castes, and the 
formation of such negative castes as the non-Brahmin and the 
Anti-Brahmin, based on the accident of not being born in the 
Brahmin caste, are all portents that foretell the perpetuation of 
the evils of a truncated ‘caste system’. 


Christianity is a conglomeration of a multitude of castes, 
based on sectarian, racial and linguistic differences. Islam, Judaism, 
Sikhism, Buddhism and Zoroastrianism have all the same charac- 
teristics. Matrimonial alliances between any two of these commu- 
nities are permissible by law in many parts of the world, as 
intercaste marriages in India is considerably greater than that of 
inter-religious marriages elsewhere. And yet, some slogan-mongering 
critics choose the Hindu caste system alone as their target of 
attack, leaving national, religious, racial, linguistic and political 
exclusiveness scot free! 


Let me not be misunderstood as a supporter of, or an 
advocate for, the caste system. Far from it. But I was born 
into it. Nature gave me no choice. And I am also aware of 
the many evils inherent in, as well as imported into, the caste 
system of the Hindu. But when I observe the same evils in 
Christian, Islamic, Buddhist, Hebrew and such other religious 
communities also, I am led to think that they are inevitable in 
all human social organizations. Citizenship, inheritance of property 
intelligence quotients, high-yielding seed-strains, breeding of cattle, 
poultry and even race horses and white tigers—everyone of these 
aspects of life is governed by the laws of heredity. And when 
mankind tries to scientifically regulate its own system of breeding 
and multiplication, a caste system develops. And it is an expression 
of a universal law of genetics, inherent as some bacteria are. Each 
and every bacterium has its own useful function in the economy 
ef nature. Physicians use even the deadly cobra-poison and many 
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varieties of fungii as antidotes to diseases. Just as there are uses 
and misuses of the domestic dog, there are uses and misuses of 
caste. You don’t annihilate all dogs, simply because some of 
them are apt to develop rabidity. If caste had become an 
absolutely antisocial system, hated by every thinker in India, it 
would have vanished centuries ago. But it did not, and I am 
afraid, it won’t. Why? 


India was the first country in the world to evolve the caste 
system out of a casteless, promiscuous, matrimonial chaos. India 
has been a cauldron, wherein various races, tribes, languages, and 
ways of life were thrust in and boiled for milleniums, not mere 
centuries, and the caste system emerged out of it. But you see 
the same caste system emerging in South Africa, Rhodesia, America, 
Britain, Nazi Germany, and Israel, where even certain citizens 
were and are debarred from public conveyances, public schools, 
public hotels, bathing pools and even public latrines by law or 
by usuage. And these countries are but a century or two old in 
the history of humanity. When they too become at least two 
milleniums old they are sure to have a full-fledged caste system 
too. 


And, again, I beg to draw your attention to the rapidly 
growing convention and practice of reserving new appointments 
to sons, daughters, brothers and nephews of employees in the 
railways, post and telegraph departments, Defence services and 
even commercial firms in India. Is that not the beginning of 
caste based on birth? 


From the Vedic Kshatriya, Visvamitra, downwards, all super- 
ficial observers of ‘caste’ had voiced their invectives against it 
and chosen the Brahmin community alone as their target of 
attack. With what result? They succeeded but in creating new 
castes, without abolishing the old. This reminds me of the old- 
fashioned dream of political philosophers to establish a universal 
language—an Esperanto—which resulted in the establishment of 
one more language in addition to the older ones! 


‘Varna-Samkara’ or the ‘Confusion of Castes’ is the old 
term for- caste-mixture in Hindu terminology. Visvamitra was 
perhaps the oldest intellectual rebel to voice forth his feelings of 
inferiority-complex against the Brahmin caste. Failling in his 
attempt to pull it down, he wisely shifted his tactics and succee- 
ded in raising himself to the caste of a Brahmin! But his disciple 
Kalmashapada, continued the attack. and eyen killed. a few 
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hundreds of Brahmins, including a son of Vasishta, by drugging 
himself into a state of demonaic frenzy. But that frenzy itself 
effectually deprived him of his own virility and he became child- 
less. Ironically enough, the Brahmin Vasishta himself had to, 
perpetuate Kalmashapada’s dynasty through the latter’s queen! 


The Mahābhārata relates the incident of another ‘ Varna. 
Samkara’. After the annihilation of the Kshatriya caste by the 
Brahmin Parasurama—a reverse process of anti-casteism, all sorts 
of people began to consort with all sorts of women without 
discrimination. Inheritance laws became disorganized and food and 
dress habits and manners became causes of litigation and disorder 
everywhere. And Sri Rama, a Kshatriya, had to step in to 
reorganize the caste system. 


The Buddha and Buddhism were the next to indulge in the 
pastime of caricaturing the caste system through their propaganda 
against the Brahmin community. With what result? Buddhism. 
had to seek asylum in places outside the borders of India. 


A more realistic phenomenon is referred to in a Satavahana 
inscription of the Ist century after Christ. It refers to an attempt 
of a Brahmin Emperor, Satakarni, to put a stop to the ‘ confusion 
of castes’ then prevailing in his domain. He calls himself ‘a 
unique Brahmin’ (Eka Brahmanah) and declares that he had 
succeeded in preventing this confusion by suitable legislation. And 
yet, he himself had married a Scythian Princess of the line of 
the Gujarat Kshatrapas! Historians were wondering at these 
apparentiy irreconcilable facts, unaware of the fact that that was 
the system obtaining in Kerala till very recently, and perhaps even 
now, by which a Brahmin can marry any lady from any caste, 
but the offspring belongs to the caste of the woman. Similarly 
any man from upper caste can take a wife from a caste lower 
than his and the offspring belongs to the caste of the wife. 
This anuloma system, existing in Indian legal codes from Vedic 
times, seems to have been strictly enforced by the Satakarni. 


Now, I ask you, was this regulation of caste mixture irrational? 
It may be argued that it was unjust to the high caste women, 
because it prevented them from marrying men from the lower 
castes. But it was rational, nevertheless. If a reformer were to 
correct this injustice, he must aim at an amendment and not to 
destroy the whole structure. History records that those only who 
attempted to destroy the structure had to leave India. 


D 
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Caste Survives through marriage, endogamic as well as exogamic. 
Children automatically inherit the caste of either the one or the 
other of their parents. All state laws recognize such an inheri- 
tance, in all parts of the globe, even where there is no caste 
system. As Prof. Perumal has quite sensibly pointed out, unless 
you abolish freedom of choice in marriage by force or by penal 
legislation; you cannot abolish caste. Lovers must be prevented 
by law from choosing their own life-partners and the State must 
take over the power of settling wives and husbands on needy 
persons as they do cultivable lands aud live cattle.on the landless! 
This drastic step may still abolish caste only for some time. 
Incompatibilities will ultimately force the settled couples to part 
company and go back to their original environments. Apart from 
the attacks of all romantic intellectuals who delight in tales of 
elopement and svayamvaras, human society will become but a 
series of collective cattle farms. But there too, a rationalistic 
scientist will emerge to discover and develop a Brahmin breed, a. 
Kshatriya breed, a Vaisya breed and so on, each having some 
unique and utilitarian characteristics. 


I agree with Prof. Perumal’s views on the problem of caste. 


Conflicts between the old and the new in modern India do 
not, however, confine themselves to the caste system alone. They 
exist everywhere in the world in every walk of life. The clash of 
outlooks between the older and the younger generations, between 
mysticism and rationalism, between under-population in Europe and 
over-population in Asia and Africa, between sex-regulation and 
promiscuity, between democracy and autocracy, between capital 
and labour, and between the intellectual and the physical worker 
are several other aspects of the old and the new in India, which 
could have been analysed and discussed more profitably in today’s 
seminar without wasting time and energy on such an unsolvable 
problem as caste. These conflicts, however, resolve themselves, as 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri remarked, ultimately as links in the 
continuity of culture in an orderly society of nations, It is true 
that sometimes even bloodshed ensues in the course of these 
conflicts. But that too is one of the fires that help to forge the 
chain of continuity of culture. 


Nevertheless, it is idle to dream of abolishing the old and 
forging the new. They co-exist-the one as the invisible basement 
and’ the other as the visible ‘superstructure of a building. The 
old and the new are thus coticepts that help us to analyse and 
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understand life as we see it, and not independent entities pitted 
against each other. They are as inseparable as the three dimensions 
length, breadth and thickness of an object, each having no absolute 
“existence in reality. Thank you. 


Dr. A. Shanker Kedilaya: The words ‘old and new’ are not 
so simple to define. The eternal values are expounded in the sacred. 
books of India by our sages. The values of our age-old tradition 
and culture have to be understood and adopted by the young. 


We find at present-day the development of atheism in the 
young. This is reflected also in the verse literature in Kannada of 
the modern period, especially of the post-independence period. 


The prevalence of traditional conventions in literature, and. 
predominence of religious and moral thoughts are found in 
Kannada literature upto the end of the nineteenth century. The 
works were mostly in verse and the themes were taken from the. 
puranas or epics. The modern poetry which had its dawn in the 
beginnings of this cnntury has departed from the old or medieval 
poetry in many ways. It is influenced both in form and theme by 
English poetry. Here the old metres and the poetic conventions 
are discarded, Blank verse is preferred. The themes are taken. 
from everyday-life. Thus we find in the modern poetry the 
disappearance of the orthodoxy and the tradition found in the old 
poetry. In the 50° and 60° of this century we find the rise of 
another school called ‘Navya School’ in modern poetry. The 
poets of the *Navya School’ have gone a step further in that 
they have discarded everything old and have resorted to imagery 
and symbols for forceful expression. Any drab or insignificant 
thing is taken as the theme. A search light to the evils of society 


is thrown by the help of imagery and symbols. 


From these we can feel the transition from the old to the 
new and we can know how the gulf between them is widening.’ 


There is a growing indifference towards our Indian tradition 
and culture’ by the young. This has to be taken note of and steps. 
have to be taken to see that the young generation does not lose its 
moorings, forget our glorious heritage and fail to make use of it im 
their lives. This responsibility lies with the leaders of our Indepen- 


dent India. 


Prof. Ruthnaswamy in his reply to the discussion said : 


There were a few questions on which I would like to make 
some observations. - With regard to the preservation of- all . good: 
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things in the old Hindu religious life, certainly I want the domestic 
discipline of Hindu life to be preserved. I like the old disciplined 
Hindu life. But that is now being destroyed. The parents do not 
exercise the discipline over their children that they used to exercise- 
The piety of the Hindu home is being destroyed. Another great 
belief of Hinduism I would like to be preserved is the belief in 
universality of all creations not only of human beings but of 
animals, birds and everything that is created, a sympathetic attitude 
of man not only towards fellow human beings but also to all 
creations of God. With regard to Prof. Perumal‘s remark that 
there must be tradition and progress and there must be caste, I 
agree that progress should be consistent with the tradition. ‘There 
should be continuity between traditional beliefs, customs and ideas 
and new beliefs that tend towards progress. I do not admit that it 
was dominant among the Christians although I do admit that caste 
has a place in certain parts among Christians but not to the extent 
of extinguishing their religious beliefs. In the Church there is 
unity. It is true that some backward places followed casteism 
among Christians in regard to marriages etc. But religion gradually 
destroyed caste, among Churches in India. Till some years ago 
there was a division of caste Christians and non-caste Christians in 
the church. Prof. Sanjivi was critical of my suggestions that class 
should replace caste. My contention was that class is a social 
organisation which is not based upon birth but upon the occu- 
pation of one’s work, not based upon the vicious system of birth. 
I want caste to be much more flexible. He belongs to the later 
school of thought that believed and did some work in destroying 
the caste system. As a matter of fact, in communist countries 
there is no caste. But an Yugoslav ex-minister, Djilus, has 
written about a new class arising in the communist countries, 
the class of bureaucracy that has enjoyed all prestige that the 
old autocracy used to possess. Once the class system is formed 
there will be more progress than under the caste system. We 
should not allow absolute rule by political or social organization 
and not allow individuals to be reduced to the position of atoms. 
I would warn you of the danger when individuals atomised, 
would be at the mercy of the powerful State. But social organi- 
sations and classes must be organised freely so that they would 
be able tọ put up a fight against the State. 


, Director (Dr. K. K. Pillay): Winding up the seminar he 
said: “I thank Prof. Ruthnaswamy who led the seminar and all 
those who participated in it. I would like to to make a few 
ébservations. Dr. Nagaraja Rao said that it is difficult to demar- 
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cate ‘old’? from the “new”. So far as India is concerned, the 
<“ new” started with the advent of western institntions and western 
ideas, from about the 19th century. History shows that there is 
an important difference between India and eountries like Japan, 
China, Indonesia, Thailand and South East Asia in regard to the 
‘old’ and ‘new’. In the latter countries the revolutions or 
changes that took place simply did away with the ‘old’. India 
is unique in adapting hereself to the ‘new’. She did not throw 
overborad her traditions, when switching to the “‘new’”. She has 
stood for the the State, society and for progress. Look at 
Gandhiji; he was a product of the West and the East. His 
culture and philosophy had its roots in the ancient tradition of 
India although in certain directions some of his ideals were 
revolutionary. India, therefore, is on a different footing. She has 
assimilated into her culture many foreign elements. 


The discussion in this seminar took a decided turn towards 
the problem of caste. It has its roots deep in India and it has 
entrenched itself In her social and political life. Caste has done 
its work in olden days; but it has had an unfortunate develop- 
ment in more recent times. It is necessary for us now to adapt 
ourselves to the new conditions; and I welcome Prof. Ruthna- 
swamy’s suggestion of ‘class’ in the place of hereditary caste. 
It is not desirable to hold to caste based on birth and claim 
hereditary privileges. Tremendous changes have taken place during 
the last 50 years in the caste system in ‘India, particularly in 
South India, and in another 50 years more changes are bound to 
take place. 


We have had a very lively discussion and again I thank 
Prof. Ruthnaswamy and those who participated in the discussion. 
Those who had no time to speak may send their scripts to me. 
They will all be processed and published in the Bulletin of the 
Institute. 


SECTION II: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES 


(Note: Titles of books and periodicals are in italics; books are listed 
first and then articles, all in alphabetical order). l 


Abbreviations 


ABORI: Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
BRMIC: Bulletin of the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture 
BSOAS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
E&W: East and West 

JAOS: Journal of the American Oriental Society 

JASP: Journal of the Asiatie Society of Pakistan 

JGIRI: Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 
JSAS: Journal of South East Asian Studies | 
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INDIA: 


Grundwell, Albert; Buddhist Art in India; (Revised and 
enlarged by Jas Burgess, pp. VII + 228, New York. Publishers, 
Augustus M. Kellet; Rev; JAOS Vol. 91 No. 1, Jan—1971, 


p. 163). 


This is a reprint of the 1965 edition, depicting the types of 
Indian Art, going back to third century A.D. It represents Indian 


Art at its highest. 


Sharma, Brajendra Nath; A Unique Bronze Image cf Bharata 
in the National Museum, New Delhi; (E. & W. pp. 120 to 121): 


This is a unique image, since, till now, we have not come 
across an image of Bharata, brother of Sri Rama carrying the 
wooden sandals on the head. Seven such illustrations, in art plates, 
are given, showing Bharata, in the garb of an ascetic, living like a 
recluse, poorly dressed, and awaiting the arrival of Sri Rama to 
Ayodhya. The image is the outcome of a fusion of Chola and 
Vijayanagar at: suggesting it as a 14th century master-piece, 
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Sisodia, Visnu; A Jain Goddess from Rajasthan; (E. & W. 
news series, Vol. 19, No. 3-4, 1969, pp. 410 to 412): 


Among 2 number of icons found in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Ldadon, is to be found one, made of brass, cast by 
the cire perdue process. of about 16.5 C. M. in height. It is 
surmised that it must represent Trisala seated in Padmasana with 
right hand in cinmudra and left holding a kalasa. This icon, 
said to be that of Mahavira Thirthankara’s mother is placed side 
by side with that of Siddharta, Mahavira’s father. Both the icons 
are nude, a concept, perhaps borrowed from tribal Indians, who 
displayed nude figures. 


HISTORY 
INDIA : 


Panditamartandah, Acarya Sri Hanumatprasada Sastri; Kasmi- 
retihasah (in Sanskrit prose); Ed. & Published by Dr. Mandana- 
misra, Sri Lalbahadur Sastri Rastriya Sanskrit Vidyapitham, Delhi 
1968, pp. 1+14+310; Price Rs. 15; Rev.; ABORI; vol. LI, Parts 
I to IV, 1970, pp. 261 to 262,): 


Tae book comprises XX chapters dealing with the history of 
Kasmir from early times to the present day and is appropriately 
dedicated to Dr. Karan Singh the ex-Maharaja of Kasmit and 
the Chancellor of the Vidyapita. It gives an account of the natural 
scenic beauty of the land, the home of the famous sect of Saiva 
Siddhanta, a summary of Rajatarangini, a list of other Hindu Kings. 
and an account of Islamic rulers, of the Dogras and of its 
calamitous condition when Pakistan invaded it. The Sanskrit style 
is flowing and mellifluous. 


Sharma, J. P.; Republics in Ancient India, c. 1500, B. C.-500 
B. C. xviii, 278 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1968, Price Guilders 51, 
Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXXIV, Part II, 1971, pp. 416-417,): 


A critical study of Buddhist canonical Literatue has brought 
to light the existence of Republican institutions in North India 
during the life time of Buddha and Mahavira. The author has 
taken up here only those in North East India leaving the others 
in North West for future consideration. He deals specially with 
the terms samiti, sabha and Vidatha appearing in the oldest 
literature in this context studied with reference to republics of 
Vaisali, of the Vajjian Confederacy, of Videha, Cakya, Malla and 
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others. The reviewer feels that though such republican or semi- 
republican states existed, yet the material is not adequate enough 
for the author to build up a structure of republics in ancient 
India. The four types of republics which he distinguishes are 
based on slender foundations. 


Agrawal, J. N.; Some observations on the Mehrauli Irom 
Pillar; ABORI, Vol. 11, 1970, Parts I to IV, pp. 189-191): 


Not far from Qutb Minar stands an iron pillar 23° 8” in. 
height and weighing about 8 tons. It bears an inscription in 
Brahmi of the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. We come to know, 
from a study of the inscription, that it was set up as a flag 
staff at the shrine of Visnu by King Candra. whose exploits are 
recorded therein. It is the considered view of the author that 
the inscriptions refer only to this massive iron Pillar at Mehrauli 
and not to Qutb Minar. In support of his conclusion he quotes. 
from the inscriptions found in the other pillars at Besnagar, 
Bhilsa and Eiran. 


Bhattachary, S. C.; Emperor Asoka-A Restudy; (JASP, Vol. 
XV, No. 3, December, 1970, pp. 175 to 184): 


The aim of the author of this paper is to show that the 
traditional view of Emperor Asoka as both a missionary Buddhist 
and great Emperor is not wholly true when judged from the only 
source, namely, his edicts. They proclaim only a moral and. 
ethical code and the desire of the Emperor to base his adminis- 
tration on principles of equality of justice to all. No Megasthenes 
came to his court nor do foreign writers Greek and Latin, of 
his period, make a special note about him. In the interest of 
peaceful administration, he only promulgated certain codes of. 
conduct common to Hindus and Buddhists alike. The Buddhistic 
works extolling him are of uncertain date and suffer from ‘ 
eulogistic references which make them not fully reliable. Some 
historians are inclined to think that Asoka was a Buddhist. This 
is a question which permits an intensive study. 


Ojha, K. C.; The date of the Arthasastra; (JGJRI, Vol. INT 
Parts 6 to 9, pp. 743 to 746.): 
The verse at the end of the treatise, Arthasastra clearly 


indicates that it was originally written by Kautalya in the Sūtra 


style and that subsequently Visnugupta made a redaction in its 
present form. It refers to a civilization and facts later than 


E 
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the 4th century B.C: Kamandaka who owns him as his teacher 
was his younger contemporary. Judged by these aspects, one has 
to conclude that though this political literature was initiated in 
the time of Chandragupta Maurya, in its present form, it. was 
reshaped in the 6th century A.D. 


S. E. ASIA: 


Tarling, Nicholas; A Concise History of South East Asia; 
(Frederick A. Pralger New York, Washington and London, 1966. 
pp. XVI 334 maps, bibliographical Notes and Index; Price $7.50; 
Rey.; JSAS, Vol. I No. 1, 1970, p. 106). ‘ 


As one engaged in teaching in the Univsities of Australia 
and New Zealand, the author has had ample scope to study the 
history of the neighbouring regions at close quarters. The three 
broad periods of study i.e. (1) S. E. Asia from the earliest begin- 
nings to 1760; (2) From 1760 to 1942 and (3) from 1942 to 1965 
have been covered in detail and the last section, in particular, is 
well done. Such familiar themes of S. E. Asian History as unity 
in diversity, the key importance of geographical factors, the frontier 
character of the region and the interaction between external in- 
fluence and internal conditions are extremely well covered. But 
one feels that the interpretative side of the work is out-balanced 
by a heavy weight of concentrated factual information. 


LITERATURE 
GERMANY: 


Jost, Linde (Ed. & Translator) ; Sprueche Der Inder (Sayings 
from India); (Published by Wieshadener Graphische Betriebe, 
Germany ; noticed in page 13 of German News of 15-5-1971) : 


German interest in Indian Literature and Philosophy still 
persists as it is a continuous process. This volume, ninth in the 
Series “ Wisdom of the Nations ” is very handy and attractive and 
is a storehouse of wisdom. Verses from Sanskrit epics and ancient 
Literature of the Hindus are selected with reference to their 
intrinsic moral and social worth. Each verse selected, reflects the 
philosophical and ethical wisdom of the Hindu seers aud savants 
who have left a legacy of verses of practical worth. The German 
yanslation for each verse is very faithful to the original and is 
well worth remembering. The study is sure to make deeper under- 


Standing of human nature and the precepts embodied will make 
life richer.’ 
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Aitha, K. Parameswara (Ed.); Stotra Samuccaya a collection 
of rare and unpublished stotras: (The Adyar Library Series, Vol. 99. 
2 volumes, pp. XVI; 309; XIX 386, Madras; Adyar Library and 
Research Centre, 1969,; Rev. BSOAS, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 1971, 
pp. 165-166). » 


The first volume contains a number of hymns in praise of 
Gods of Siva pantheon while Vol, II contains hymns to Visnu, 
Lakshmi and to miscellaneous groups including Sarasvati, Sitrya, 
Hanuman, Samba and Harihara, The works are on the Gods 
of South Indian shrines and bhakti to them. The Indirdsataka 
is a Nirosthya while the Rama Mattooha stotra employs the 
complex ‘Dvadasaprasa. The poems are charming ones, often 
using pun on words. The introduction by Dr. V. Raghavan is 
enlightening. 


Joshi, S. D. (Ed. & Tran.): Patanjali’s Vyakarapa Maha- 
bhāsya. Samarthāhnika; (Publications of the Centre of Advanced 
study in Sanskrit Class C No. 3. Pp. XIX-32-223 Poona; Uni- 
versity of Poona, 1968. Rev.; JAOS. Vol. 91, No. 2, 1971, pp. 315 
to 316). 


Sūtra 2:1:1 of the Mahabhaasya, which is a commentary 
on Panini’s Astadhyayi constitutes an Ahnika by itself, called 
Samarthahnika. The work of the editor lies mainly in the trans- 
lation and explanation of the text. This has been done with 
clarity, making the nearest ‘approach to explaining what Patanjali 
means in this Sūtra. 


Kailasapathy, K. Tamil Heroic Poetry: (Pp. XV, 282, Oxford; 
Clarendon Press, 1968, Price 65 sh. Rev., BSOAS. Vol. XXXIV, 


Part I, 1971, Pp. 164-165). 


This is a comparative study with numerous examples of early 
Tamil metrics and composition techniques. A detailed exposition 
of bards and bardic tradition is also undertaken. Puram, Aham 
and Ettuttokai are studied with an interesting parallel from Welsh 
Poetry. The author demonstrates that Tamil heroic Literature was 
composed for and within an aristrocratic group in Society. The 
author points out that many of the themes were conventional 
and that similar feats were attributed to two or more rulers 


according to the allegiance of the poets. 
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Ludwik, Sternbach (Ed.): Vyasasubhasitasamgrabah. The Vyasa 
Subhasita Samgrahah. (Pp. XXXVI + 15 The Kashi Sanskrit Series 
No. 193. Varanasi. Chowkamba Sanskrit Series Office, 1969 
Price Rs. 10/-. Rev. JOAS., Vol. 91, No. 2; 1971, Pp. 312 to 
313). 


This is a collection of Subhasitas (wise saying) in anugtubh 
verses based on two manuscripts from Madras and Ceylon. The 
present version according to the reviewer must have been redacted 
in South India. It has close connection with South Indian 
Subhasitas. It consits of 98 verses and it has been critically 
edited. The book is a good addition to niti literature. 


Nadarajah, Devpoopathy : Women in Tamil Society, the Classical 
Period: (University of Malaya, Dept. of Indian Studies, Mono- 
graph Series No. 15 x. 189, pp., Kuala Lumpur, Faculty of Arts, 
University of Malaya, 1969, M$. 10; Rev., BSOAS. Vol. XXXIV, 
pt. 2, 1971, pp. 460-61). 


The Aham literature in Tamil provides ample scope for 
‘studying social aspects of life of that period. The author deals 
with love, courtship, marriage, women and religion, women in 
society, women and fine arts as depicted in Aham. etc. The study 
is very interesting. References from Paripddal and Kalittogai also 
‘would have enhanced the value of the work, 


Tagore, Rabindranath ; One Hundred and One Poems: (London, 
Asia Publishing House, 1966, pp. xxxii + 183; Rev. E. & W.N. 
Series Vol. 19, Nos. 3-4, 1969, p. 528): 


The poetic genius of Tagore is the outcome of the fusion of 
three main elements, namely the traditional Indian-heritage, the 
time spent with the simple folk of Bengal and the power to 
assimilate western culture, This selection is typically representative 
of the poet’s intimate lyric impetus and his superhuman experience 
The introduction by Humayun Kabir is highly enlightening. 


Wasson, R. Gordon: The Soma of the Rig Veda: What was 
it? (JAOS. Vol. 91, No. 2, April-June 1971, Pp. 169 to 186): 


A number of Hymns of the Rig Veda and those of the IX 
mandala in particular glorify the Soma, which goes unidentified. 
Some substitute creepers are now being used; but they don’t 
satisfy the requirements. A number of attributes of the Soma are 
used as a plant or creeper without roots, fruits, flower, branch, 
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leaves or seed. The one plant that satisfies these requirements is 
the fungus fly-agaric or Amanita muscaria. L. The author advances 
a number of proofs, internal and circumstantial, to show that by 
Soma the seers must have meant the fungus growing in marshy 
places. Eight plates are furnished to illustrate the parts of the 
fungus. 


PHILOSOPHY 


INDIA: 


_ Das, Rashvihary ; Introduction to Shankara; (pp. XXXIV, 156, 
Caicutta. Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1968, Price Rs. 15]- Rev.; 
JAOS. Vol. 91, No. 1, Jan-March, 1971, pp. 156-157): 


The book, which, in part, translates freely Shankara‘s com- 
mentary on the Brahma Sitras is primarily intended for one who 
knows English. The author shows that Advaitism does not present 
a consistent philosophical system. The value of Shankara’s contri- 
bution to philosophy lies in his critical and negative approach. 
The author makes some comments on the Kantian philosophy as 
bearing some resemblance to Shankaras’s. 


_ Gupta, Anima Sen; A Critical Study of the Philosophy of 
Rāmānuja` (Varanasi-1, The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
1967, XXXII, 264 pp; Rev. E. W. N. Series Vol. 19-Nos. 3 and 4, 
1969, p. 526): 


Sri Ramanuja’s contribution to the spiritual glory of India 
is unique in that he ably voices forth the views of the Purva- 
cāryas like Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardi 
and Bharuci. His Bhaktiyoga, being the vehicle of the individual 
soul to the Divine, is a way of understanding, not something 
halfway between monism and dualism but a sympathetic vision 
justifying dualism monistically. This aspect is studied critically 
by the author to pinpoint the Visistadvaita approach in the field 
of epistemology, metaphysics, ethics and theology. 


Johnson, Clive (Editor): Vedanta: An Anthology ‘of Hindu 
Scriptnre, Commentary and Poetry: (Harper and Row, New York, 
1971, pp. 243, Price $ 6.95: Rev. BRMIC, Vol. XXH No. 10, 


October 1971, pp. 421-422): 
This anthology serves the need of the East more than that 


of the West. The coverage is pretty wide, including excerpts 
from Hindu Literature from Rig Veda to Ramaga Maharsi, with 
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reference to Sruti, Smriti, Sūtras, Purdnas, Tantras, Yogas etc. 
Quotations are also given from Saint Thiruvalluvar, Bhartrhari, 
Kabir, Tulsidas, Gandhi, Tagore and others. This selection is a 
model, revealing samples of maturity. 


Nath, Dr. Bhupendra; Mystics and Nature: (Indian 
Philosophy and Culture), Vol. XVI, No. 1, March 1971. pp. 47 
to 52): 


There are two types of Mystics; one sees the manifestation 
of God in the grandeur of Nature and the other regards 
multiplicity of Nature as the greatest hurdle to mystical quest. 
These opposite views spring from the conviction that as the realms 
of Nature and of the inner self are regarded as exclusive of each 
other, loyalty to one realm is taken to be incompatible with the 
acceptance of the other. The author feels on the contrary, that 
the ‘Indian religious" tradition believes in a living communion 
between nature and man’. External Nature provides inspiration 
for the spiritual awakening of the inner being. In higher mystical 
consciousness the conflict between the two spheres vanishes and 


both the inner and outer visions are united to attain, a richer 
vision. 


Sukla, Karunesha ; Origion of the Vaisesika system: (Sarada- 
pitha Pradipa, Vol. XI, No. 1, 1971, pp. 28 to 36): 


The doctrines of the Vaisesika school of Kanada, which are 
of pre-Buddhist origin, are firmly rooted in the Upanisadic 
ferments and hence. are their origins assignable to the Vedic epoch. 
The author here draws a number of illustrations to show the 
similarity between most of the Jaina doctrines with those in the 
Vaisesika Sastras. ‘The Jains honour the Vaisegika school and 
indeed appellate their teacher as ‘Saduluka’ Uluka having main- 
tained six categories. Some writers point out that there is. 
scriptural evidence in support of the Paramanukaranavada. 


White, David; Human Perfection in the Bhagavadgīta ; (Phil. 
E. & W. Vol. XXI, No. 1, January 1971; pp. 43 to 53.): 


The Gita frequently identifies man’s attainment of the highest 
good with an experience of Brahman and the highest goal with 
freedom and bliss of liberation from the bondage of ordinary life. 
The terms necessary for the attainment of this perfection are the 
usual Yoga i.e. Karma Yoga (Niskama Karma), Jnaéna Yoga and 
Bhakti Yoga. This discipline or Yoga consists in Samatva and 
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Nirdvandva being realised and brought to action. Since the West 
is action-oriented, the niskamakarma or way of selfless action or 
asanga or vairdgya or doctrine of non-attachment’ in action is 
the appealing aim of life., 


RELIGION 
INDIA: 


Banerjee, Anukul Chandra; Mahayana Buddhism; (JASP 
Vol. XIV, No. 3, December 1969, pp. 239 to 252): 


Due to want of proper attention and careful preservation of 
the oral sayings and conversation of the Buddha, different inter- 
pretations were adduced to them leading to the formation of 
different sects, within a century of the master’s death. The author 
studies in detail the various sections of the Theravoda (Hinayana) 
and Mahasanghika (Mahayana) schools, coming to about 18 in 
all, which finally coalesced into two schools. Some chief aspects 
of the Vaibhasika, Sautrantika, Madhyamika and Yogacara (or 
Vigianavada) philosophies and the glorious names associated with 
their exposition are discussed here. The author concludes that 
“Mahayana is metaphysical and speculative while in Hinayana 
there is no, ground for speculation. Both the sects however agree 
in the fundamentals of Buddhism, viz. the Four Noble Paths, 
the Noble Eightfold Path, the non-existence of the soul and the 
doctrine of karma ”. 


Maheswari, Dr. H.; Religious approach to the study of 
Religion; (Indian Philosophy and Culture, Vol. XVI, No. 1, March 


1971, pp. 10 to 17): 


Religion is man’s concern to attune himself with the Supreme, 
whether the Supreme is believed or beheld and revealed or rea- 
soned. It follows from this that man and religion are universally 
related because he has the firm faith that everything lives and 
moves by Divine Dispensation. Religion engages in self-purification 
within and trains man in a code of conduct with fellow-men. It 
is an ali round discipline, called Dharma and every man must 
imbibe the spirit of Svddhyava as a contemplative study. 


Mallik, Dr. Madhusudan; The Cult of the Tree; (Indian Philo- 
sophy and Culture; Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1971, pp. 122-131). 


Trees in days of old were the centres round which the life of 
a primitive community revolved. Treatises on metaphysics . were 
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written when rural life under large trees was experienced by the old- 
seers of India. Here the author outlines the cult of the trees, the 
mode of worship, the tree of life as elixir of life, the Cosmic tree, 
marriage of trees, totemism and tree ispirit worship as obtaining, 
in the various countries of the world. Special mention is made of 
the holy Bodhi tree, the Vata and the Asvathah, the shadis and 
vanaspatis .of the Vedas which played a part in the evolution of 
culture in ancient India. 


SOCIOLOGY 
INDIA: 


Basu, Dr. Jogiraj; Recognition of Merit in Caste System in 
Ancient India; (JGJRI), Vol. III, Parts 6 to 9, p. 686). 


The author of the article feels depressed to think that eastern 
and western critics have failed to appreciate the system, well in 
vogue at the period of the Upanisads that merit and not caste 
was given due recognition. He cites a number of examples from 

e Aitreya Brahmana and the Kausitaki in support of the practice 

en in vogue that many enlightened souls of the Kshatriya and 

aisya castes upgraded their caste through spiritual knowledge. 

he cases of Visvamitra, Janaka and a host of other princely 
Ksatriya order are cited to show that caste or birth did not stand 
as a bar in scholarly aspirations. 


Kantovesky, Detlef; Village Development and Village Democracy 
in India (“ Dorfentwecklung und Dorfdemokra be in Indien ’”’— 
Gitersloh Bertelsmann Universitats—Verlag, 1970, p. 208: Review, 
Mundus Vol. Vil, No. 1, 1971, pp. 24 and 25). 


The book is the outcome of a field study of three villages in 
the Banaras district of Uttara Pradesh, conducted from 1964 to 
1967. The aim of the author is to consider the causes for the 
failure of the rural development schemes and community develop- 
ment measures undertaken by the Government. of India. He 
attributes this failure to the gulf between planning and reality in 
the behaviour of each individual in the villages. This has led to 
greater polarization between the landholders and the landless. 


Lodz, Dr. Ija Lazari~Pawlowsha; The Fundamental Principles. 
of Gandhi’s Public Activity; ( Universitas, Vol. XIII, No, 2, 1971, 
pp-.173 to 180). 
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As a symbol of uncompromising truth, Gandhi insisted on 
proving that politics is for saints. With him non-violence is a 
creed though it was a matter of policy with the Congress. In his 
concept of swaraj, he says that it is complete independence of 
alien control and complete economic independence. It must be 
won, worked and maintained through Truth and Ahimsa. To him, 
the end and the means are equally important. ‘Like Albert 
Schweitzer he laid special emphasis on Ahimsa even to his enemies. 
His norms are “ Nobody should ever be slandered. The enemy’s 
good qualities must never be denied. Hatred among people must 
never be fostered. Other people should never be held responsible 
for our own faults. People who oppose us should never be denied 
the right to express their own views ” 


Pusalker, A. D.; Social World in the Mababharata; (JGJRI* 
Vol. Il, Parts 6 to 9, pp. 575 to 580). 


‘Mahabharata, as the name implies, is a thesaurus of ancient: 
myths, tales, legends, philosophy, social custom and manners and 
political institutions. It speaks of polyandry and Niyoga, and of 
the eight types of marriage, the last two of which (Asura and 
Rākşasa) being considered sinful. The fowr primary castes, and the 
mixed castes were known though rigidity in observance of the' 
rules had not yet appeared. The Gurukula system of education 
prevailed and Sanyasa was restricted to the three higher castes. 
Women as partners in life were held in esteem and chastity was 
much praised. Cremation seems to have been the common method 
of disposal of the dead. The mention of Dasas and Dasis lends 
colour to the report that there was a system of slavery, the out- 


come of war-effort. 


SECTION IV(A): INSTITUTIONS 


(Note: Country, subject and name of institutions arranged in alphabetical 
l order; institutions and their publications in italics). 


GENERAL 
ART 
International Association of Art: 


This international non-governmental organization, which has 
consultative status with Unesco (category A), represents painters, 
sculptors, engravers and other professional artists in over 60 coun- 
tries. One of the main functions of an international association 
which has, besides its own channels of communication, the facilities 
offered by Unesco, is the cross-fertilization of ideas and currents 
concerning the visual, aesthetic, technical and sociological aspects 
of art. For this purpose the IAA publishes a quarterly bulletin 
in English and French, and is at present considering launching a 
Spanish edition intended especially for countries in South America. 
The bulletin attempts to be controversial and stimulating: it is not 
an art magazine—its budget would not permit—but a magazine of 
ideas, an open letter between professional artists. The activities 
of the association, seeking mainly to foster artistic life in every 
community and encourage new forms of expression, are by their 
nature a fulfilment and extention of Unesco’s cultural aims. The 
IAA supplies expert advice on artistic matters whenever it is 
requested to do so. It associated itself closely with the programme 
for the International Year of Human Rights and International 
Education Year, and obtained symbols for the two events designed 
by Vasarely. During 1970, it organised in Belgrade the second 
World Conference on the Professional Training of the Artist. 
This year, the IAA plans to publish a portfolio of numbered 
lithographs and prints by prominent artists. This js the first 
attempt by professional artists to produce on a world scale, an 
edition of the works of their colleagues and to channel original 
works of art of the finest quality to sections of the public to 
whom they were not previously available. The association’s bulletin 
No. 63 contains a report on the 6th International Congress of 
Art whose theme was: “The place of the artist in society and 
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the effects upon his creativity and social attitudes engendered by 
living and working under different systems of patronage”. The 
report represents a survey of the position of the artist in modern 
societies, and its findings and recommendations make it an 
important sdciological document which could have favourable 
reprecussions on the living conditions of artists in the coming 
decades, to the benefit of all sections of the community. Since 
the association was founded in 1954, triennial.congresses have been 
held in Venice, Dubrovnik, Vienna, New York, Tokyo and 
Amsterdam. The 7th congress will be held in 1972 in Havana. 
On a practical level, the IAA works to secure free access to 
museums for artists and, on a long-term basis, for everyone. It 
seeks to encourage the respect by Member States and others of 
international agreements in favour of the free circulation of works 
by living artists. It also strives. to obtain for artists a small 
“percentage of the profits made on second and subsequent resales 
of their works during their lifetime. It is further interested in the 
registration of works of art for purposes of identification. Finally, 
the IAA takes every opportunity of exploring common ground 
with its sister organisations specializing in music, theatre, cinema, 
museums, architecture, design, typography, art criticism, etc. Many 
of the problems of these organisations are also the problems of 
artists. By working together with them, the chances of bringing 
new art forms into existence are greatly increased. (Unesco 


Chronicle, May 1971). 
HUNGARY 


CULTURE: 


Ference Hopp Museum of Eastern Asiatic Arts (Utja 103, 
Budapest VI Hungary) : 


museum are the Indian collection, 


Among the collection in this 
ch of 


and the South-East Asian collection. The list of exhibits in ea 
them is given below : 

The Indian collection contained 
originally only a few objects. The enrichment of it was due to a 
great extent to the donations made by Imre Schwaiger (1864- 
1940), with whom Zoltain Felvinezi Takats was in friendly rela- 
tions and their cooperation helped us to be enriched with many 
outstanding pieces representing the main periods of the Indian art. 
Between the two world wars the collection grew only with a group 
of textiles by purchase, but since then our Indian collection is 


The Indian Collection: 
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growing with organized purchases; thus, for instance, we bought 
seven modern paintings in 1955 on the occasion of the Indian 
exhibition of Budapest. Our Indian collection includes also the 
art objects from Nepal, mostly presented by Imre Schwaiger, as 
well as the material from Farther India and Indonesia, The prehistoric 
period of India is represented by eighteen nuclei of flint stone, 
mostly presented by Henry P. E. Mesurier, from whom we also 
received ten copper-objects from the Indus culture, which is 
completed by several fragments of pottery. From the Pre-Maurya 
period we have fragments of grey pottery and from the Maurya 
period six “ Mother Goddess” figurines in terracotta. : The Indian 
sculpture is represented, along with 54 pieces of Gandhara 
sculpture, by 48 statues and reliefs, mostly from Mathura, donated 
‘also by Imre Schwaiger. Among the Gandhara sculptures are ten 
slate figures and fifteen reliefs, nineteen statues and twelve 
friezes in stucco, dating from the lst to the 6th centuries illus- 
trating mostly Buddha, Bodhisattva and Maitreya. The most 
interesting among them is the idealized head of Buddha. The 
slate reliefs depict events in the life of Buddha and jataka stories. 
The stucco figures from Gandhara are of great importance, among 
them are some heads of Buddha and Bodhisattva. In the case of 
the 24 sandstone figures of Mathura from the Kushan period we 
can find, besides the figures of Buddhism, Jainist prophets, 
apsarases, Kuveras, etc. As to the statuettes of the Mathura 
period there are some terracotta figurines. ` The statuettes 
of the Gupta period are represented by terracotta figurines 
composed more freely, such as figures of man and woman, the 
girl and the dancer. Along with these is a fragment of relief 
from the 7-8th century featuring Shiva and Parvati. A male head 
and a head of Shiva in grey sandstone can be dated back to the 
9-I1th centuries, Among the five pieces from the Pala-Sena age. 
the outstanding ones are the two large steles of Surya and the 
Teaching Buddha. Further on, the black head of Vishnu reminds 
us of the most beautiful sculptures of this period. A fragment 
of a female head in grey slate came from the surroundings of 
Orissa. Besides the mentioned pieces we keep also sixteen reljefs 
and statues in different stones, mainly in sandstone, belonging to 
the Middle Ages of India. It may be supposed that five statues 
among them in a yellowish and greyish sandstone from the 10- 
12th century belong to Rajputana, e. g. Vishnu and Lakshmi and 
a Yaksha. Among the ‘statuettes of metal, numbering 21 pieces, 
mention may be made of Vishnu and Lakshmi of the 14~15th 
century, derived from South India, as well as two figures from 
the 17-19th century illustrating Krishna and a group of statues from 
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the 18-19th century illustrating Durga the demon conqueror. 
From the Mughal period we have several excellent weapons, semi- 
precious stone carvings and miniatures of the 17-18th century, 
which are among the most valuable objects of this period, mostly 
donated by Imre Schwaiger. From this group we may mention 
a calligraphy with gold letters and a miniature painting entitled 
“The capture of elephants‘? showing the influences of Persia, 
figures of Shah Jehan and Aurangzeb, the Mughal pieces, and 
miniatures e. g. Prince and the courtlady, the Lady in blue dress, 
the Princess and the Loving couple. The Rajput School is repre- 
sented by twelve miniatures ; outstanding among them are the Lady 
playing on a vina and the Ladies on the balcony. The painting of 
Krishna with shepherd girls belongs to the Panjab region. The 
miniature of the Prince dictating to the Princess, presented by the 
Indian Government in 1967, was painted by a master of the Kangra 
school about 1830. The popular paintings of North India of the 
last century are represented by a dozen of aquarelles picturing 
Krishna, Vishnu, Durga, Sarasvati, etc. We keep in our collec- 
tion also ten modern Indian paintings, which include the works of 
B. Sanyal, H. A. Gade, S. A. Anandkar, S. Chavda, A. Das, as 
well as S. Sausa. The Standing woman painted by J. Roy is the 
bequest of Edith Toth. The etching of the “Birth of a white 
rose? made by S. Hore was presented to us by the Indian 
Government in 1966, as well as oil-painting of “Black and white 
divided by three, a work by N. F. Hussain and the two batik 
pictures on canvas: “Arjuna and Duryodhana” by M. Ram and 
“Sacred festive chariot ” by Rath. The Mughal industrial art is 
well represented by ten semi-precious stone carvings of the 16-17th 
century (jade cup, mirror, sword-hilt, plate in lapis lazuli etc.), and 
weapons too. In the textile collection, comprising more than 200 
pieces, there are seven rug-fragments of the Mughal era from the 
end of the 17th century, one of them being probably from a work- 
shop in Lahore. Among the fragments of our Kashmir shawls three 
belong to the late 18th century and the rest are of the 19-20th 
century....Along with all these we keep about seventy woven fabricks 
eighty embroideries and fifteen textiles in different colours. The 
major part of them was presented to us by Imre Schwaiger or 
transferred from the Ferenc Zajti collection of the Indian textiles, 
purchased by the Museum in 1941. The material suffered serve 
damages during the war. Among the jewelry mention may be made 
besides the gold pieces, of sixty folk jewels. The charming lacquer 
wares of Kashmir were bought by Ferenc Hopp himself, while the 
Sind pieces were donated by Imre Schwaiger. The folk arts are also 
represented by metal articles for use, €. 8. the finely made specimens 
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of lothas. The 15 Bidri metal works originate from the world exhi- 
‘bition of Vienna in 1872. Our Indian ceramics ‘are modest in 
number, but still mention may be made of the two large ornamental 
plates with motives of Ajanta. 


The South-Eastern Asiatic Collection: Among the Burmese 
material the two outstanding pieces are a head-fragment in white 
marble from the 12-14th century and a painted head in sandstone 
from the 14th century. We have an interesting Burmese painting 
on silk which depicts the event of the capture of the last king of 
Burma in 1885. Amongst the lacquered wares mention may be 
made of an architectural ornament froma pagoda in Pangun and 
a cover of sutra. The collection is completed by an altar, a boat- 
shaped lute and some carved furniture from the 19th century. 
From Ceylon we have a ritual dancing mask illustrating Tpurnaka 
Yaka the demon, which can be dated to the 18th century. Besides, 
we have some Buddhist manusctipts on palm leaves and several 
ivory carvings from recent times. 


The Siamese art is represented rather well. In sculpture we 
have a head of Buddha in red sandstone, being the earliest piece 
of the ten Siamese statutes, as dating back to the 12-13th 
century. There are a large sized bronze head of Buddha and a 
smaller one which are also of great interest. The Siamese paintings 
show Buddhist scenes, Buddha with his two attendants and The 
Spheres of Existence. Along with these we keep a Siamese Buddhist 
manuscript with covers painted in red and gold. According to the 
notes by Janos Xantus one of the lacquer boxes was painted by 
the queen of Siam in 1869. We have a rich collection of Siamese 
jewels with a total of 140 pieces, consisting mostly of silver objects. 
The 26 small size glazed ceramics of the 14-16th centuries include 
both the Sawankhalok and Ch’ieng Mai wares. They include lamps, 
oil-and_ scent-containers. 


From Cambodia we have a larger fragment of relief from 
Angkor Thom, representing the half figure of a deity (Bertalan 
Hatvany’s donation), as well as a smaller one belonging to Angkor 


Vat. Besides, we can find four Cambodian Buddhist books from 
the 19th century. 


The earliest objects from Java are two carved stones of the 
11-13th century, illustrating Devi and Rakshasa. A demon figure 
of the 17-18th century shows the imitation of the ancient style 
in Indonesian sculptures. As for our rich wayang collection 46 
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wayang figures can bo found featuring the heroes of Pandava 
and Kaurava. In addition, we have a richly illustrated wayang 
manuscript from the 18th century describing the play and giving 
the essential features of the characters. The collection includes 
also sceneries, pictures, and some masks in earlier and later styles, 
used for the shadowplays. The major part of this collection 
came with the Erno Zboray collection purchased in 1966-67. The 
best specimen in our collection of Kris is an 18th century one 
with gold scabbard of engraved decorations. 


The Jenozichy collection of the Caucasian and South- 
Siberian archaeological finds was transferred to us in 1937 by the 
Hungarian National Museum. The objects, numbering over 2000 
pieces, were bought and received by Jeno Zichy at the end of 
the last century in the Caucasus and South Siberia during his 
expeditions, which were organised by himself for tracing the 
migration of the forefathers of the Magyar settlers in Europe. 
The greater part of the Caucasian material came from Kabardia 
in North Caucasus. The bronze tools and weapons from the 
second millennium B.C. are well represented, likewise the pendants 
from the Scythian era (7-3th century B.C.) with designs of human 
figures and animals. However the major part of this collection 
is constituted by small size import objects from Greece and 
Rome, e.g. fibulas, jewels, pearls, handles of vessels, lamps, 
buckles etc. We have a number of mirrors of the Sarmatian 
culture (3th century B.C.—3th A.D.). Two sets of embossed 
gold-plate belts from the Kerch region with the motives of winged 
stag or griff showing the fusion of the antique traditions with 
the arts of the Nomads. There are two fine cups of cut glass, 
coming from the Kuban region and Hunzak, Dakhestan. From 
the Alanic period (4—10th century), besides a great number of 
iron objects, mention may be made of the post-Hunnic metal 
works, the most interesting being an inlaid gilded belt-set. The 
South-Siberian objects came from jhe surroundings of Tomsk and 
Minussinsk. They are fewer in number than the Caucasian objects, 
and are mostly of bronze. We can find among them a great 
number of bronze knives of the Karasuk and the later Tager 
cultures (7-2nd century B.C.), as well as mirrors, stirrups and 
horse-bits. From the Tagar period, besides a large belt plaque 
with a tiger devouring an argali, there are three smaller stags 
used as belt mounts and pole-ends with mountain goats. Among 
the finds of the Middle Ages and later times we may mention 
the spears, the arrow-heads, horse-bites and stirrups. For illustra- 
tions of the exhibits see Handbook of ihe Feree Hopp Museum 
of Eastern Asiatic Arts, 1970, pp. 67-85 and pp. 91-99). 
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CULTURE : 


Kerala History Association (Hospital Road, Ernakulam, Cochin. 
TD: 

Keraleeya Ithihasa Samiti, started in 1945 under the patronage 
of Kulapti K. M. Munshi and the late Dr. C. P: Ramaswami 
Iyer, is the parent body for Kerala History Association. It was 
reorganised in 1966 in its present form as Kerala History Associa- 
tion. Its objects are: promotion and encouragement of scientific 
study and research of the history of Kerala and its culture i 
furtherance of public interest in Archaeology, Anthropology, Epi- 
grapy, Numismatics and other allied subjects; some of its 
achievements are: A three day History Convention held in 1965 
at Ernakulam with a historical exhibition. The papers presented 
at the Convention have been published under the title “A Story 
on the March”; its other activities include the organisation of the 
400th Anniversary Celebration of the Jewish Synagogue at Mattan- 
cherry (Cochin) ; seminars on Social History and Anthropology (1969) ; 
on Archaeology (1970); on the Study of History; on the Sources of 
Kerala History; a Comprehensive History of Kerala in two volumes 
which is under preparation. The Association runs a Journal 
called “ Charitam”; it owns a modest library containing some 
rare books. 


MUSIC: 
Indian Musicological Society (Bombay-4) : 


Established in November 1970; a Body registered under the 
Societies Registration Act XXI of 1960. The aims and objectives. 
of the I. M. S., in brief, are: to promote study and research in 
the field of Music, including folk music and Indian Dance; to 
promote writing on music and related arts and spread apprecia- 
tion thereof in India and abroad; to promote study group; to 
promote understanding and co-operation amongst scholars, perform- 
ing artistes and composers of Music; to establish and/or conduct 
and/or subscribe and/or help in the publication of a Journal of 
Music devoted to the study of music and telated arts; to prepare 
and/or publish books, pamphlets or other literatures on music and 
related arts, to hold conference and/or seminars, discussions or 
other cultural performances, exhibitions, concerts or lectures as are 
likely to promote the. aims and objectives of the Society’: 
President: Prof. B. R. Deodhar; Journal of the Indian Musico- 
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logical Society is the official publication of IMS. R.C. Mehta is 
the Hon. Gen. Secretary, Indian Musicological Society, Jambu. 
Bet, Dandia Bazaar, Baroda/India. 


S. E. ASIA 
CULTURE: 


Conservation D’Angkor: (Office: Phnom-Penh; Museum: 
Siemreap) : 


Curator, Groslier, Bernad Philippe; The Conservation was 
organized by the Govt. of Cambodia and has been supported by 
both the Government and Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. Its. 
head-office is in Phnom-Penh with rich library and in Siemreap 
it has a museum which exhibits the materials from the Angkor 
monuments; Major activities: The Conservation carries out every 
kind of operation such as repairs, reconstruction, consolidation, 
etc. for conserving the Angkor monuments with co-operation of 
specialists of Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient. It is now receiving 
the assistance from Unesco for the restoration of the monuments. 
And also it takes the scientic research works on the Angkor 
monuments. (Zhe Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 
Directories, No. 8). 


Ecole Francaise D’Extreme-Orient: (36, Monivong, Phnom~ 
Penh) : 

The Ecole has,. nowadays, no Branch in Cambodia. Each 
researcher sent by the Ecole to Cambodia works according to the 
programme decided by the head-office in Paris. Half of the 
researchers live in Phnom-Penh and the other half live in Siemreap 
as conservators of the Angkor monuments. (The Centre for East 
Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 


Faculte Des Lettres Et Des Sciences Humaines, Universite 
Royale Khmere: (V. URSS, Phnom-Penh, Cambodia): 

Dean: Prum Male; Founded in 1961; Structure: Courses: 
Philosophy, French Literature, English Literature, Khmer Literature, 
History, Geography; and a study and training center for teachers ; 
founded in 1970; Centre for Documentation and Research. (The 
Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories, No. 8). 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 

Comite Litteraire: (C/o Ministry -of National Education, 
Vientiane) : 

G 
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President: Nginn, P. S.; Founded in 1951; Structure: The 
Comite was founded by Statute, No. 207/PC of Aug. 27, 
1951, intended to transform into the Laos Academie in future. 
It is attached to the Ministry of National Education and 
receives financial help from it. The number of members is limited 
to 25 by the Statue, and now it is 9. Every member is 
appointed by King according to the recommendation of the Minister 
of Education. The administrative committee is composed of the 
President, Mr. P. S. Nginn, Vice-President, S. E. Bong Souvanna- 
vong, and Secretary General, Mr. Phouvong Phimmasone : Major 
Activities: The main object of today’s activities of the Comite is 
to establish the Lao language as a modern language, by way of 
establishing the orthography and grammar of Lao, and of compos- 
ing the new words and so on. To this end, every publication 
in Lao language is under the direction of the Comite and it 
publishes school text books jin Lao language. (The Centre for 
East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 


RELIGION : 
Institut Bouddique: (V. Preah Sisowath, Phnom-Penh) : 


Director: Leang Hap An; Founded in 1930 (as a result of 
the reorganization of the Royal Library founded in 1921); Structure: 
The Institute is a part of the Ministry of Cults, and its purpose 
is to direct and coordinate studies in Smaller Vehicle Buddhism 
among the Cambodian population and Cambodian group abroad. 
This is a center for the studies, conservation and development of 
the Khmer national culture. Some of the ways in which it exerts 
itself are the following: (1) Research and study of library texts, 
(2) Forming a study library, (3) Research and conservation of 
ancient documents, (4) Publication of works in Pali, Sanskrit, 
Cambodian and foreign languages, mainly dealing with works on 
literature, religion, art, archaeology, Buddhist history and national 
customs. The Institute includes the following : 


Library: There are about 30,000 volumes in Cambodian, 
French, English, Siamese, Singhalese, Burmese, etc. which deals 
with subjects such as philology, religion, history, art and archaeo- 
logy. There is also a large collection of manuscripts on macaw 
tree leaves, in Pali and Cambodian, which deal with folklore, 
and a collection of newspapers, reviews, illustrated Magazines, and 
periodicals in Cambodian, French and English. 


The Manners and Customs Commission: This Commission 
was created in 1934. Its main objectives are to gather materials 
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on the manners and customs. of the Canbodian Kingdom, to 
Organize and maintain appropriate archives, and to publish 
gradually all documents of enthnographic interest. f 


l The Tripitaka Commission: Buddhism in Cambodia has a 
‘Holy Book called Tripitaka which is a symbol for this country 
as it is for other Buddhist countries. Formerly, the Tripitakas 
were written only on the macaw tree leaves and kept in the 
Silver Pagoda. However, on January 25, 1930, the King ordered 
that the Tripitakas be kept by this Institute. To make the 
Tripitaka in Pali useful, the King ordered the publication of the 
Tripitakas in Cambodian and the establishment of a Tripitaka 
Commission. The Commission finished these works by 1969 and 
is now preparing for the rivised edition. It has brought out a 
very large number of publications. (The Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 


Institute D’ Etudes Bouddhiques: (Wat Ongtu, Vientiane) : 


Director: Phra Maha Methi Vora Khounh (Phra Maha 
Khamphoun -Philavong); Founded in 1953; Structure: The 
Institute started as Pali High School in 1953, and transformed 
to the Institute of Buddhist Studies in 1964. It comprises the 
educational activities for monks as well as research activities for 
Buddhist studies. (The Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970: 


Directories No. 8). 


SOCIOLOGY : 


Mon Khmer Institute: (P. O. Box 726 Sisowath, Quay, Phnom- 
Penh) : 


Director: Phu Ng Ton; Secretary-General: Tran Nghia ; 
Founded in 1969; Structure: The Institute was founded by the 
Cambodian Government as the research institute for Mon Khmer 
studies. There six sections as follows (name of the head in 
parenthesis): 1. Pre-history and History (Duong Sarin), 2. Anthro- 
pology (Tran Ky), 3. Arts (Hang Thun Hak), 4. Geography 
(Thack Poch), 5. Social Ethnology (Boulbet, Jean), 6. Literature 
and Langauge (Keng Vann Sak); Major Activities: For the first 
step of the research activities the young Institute wants to gather 
every kind of materials and reference books, and to gather well 
qualified researchers for each section. The Centre for East Asian 


Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 
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THEATRE: 


The Moscow State Art Technical School, Moscow trains 
workers of a rare avocation, those who create the props and sets 
for a play, film or television programme. The school has evening 
and daytime departments, and the student body Is over 600. The 
oldest 'stage trade is that of property man. Studies begin in a 
rather ordinary way; students make cups of papier-mache, but by 
the end of their studies they are capable of turning a piece of 
coarse fabric into ‘‘ Brussel lace”, plaster of Paris-into * marble” 
and pieces of glass into ‘‘ precious stones”. Costume makers 
learn to make patterns of clothes for all ages. Their skill stems 
from a close study of the history of costumes. The largest number 
of students is studying the trade of makeup man. They learn to 
change an actor’s appearance, make him look younger or older 
and bring out specific features. The makeup men’s rooms at the 
school remind one of a hair dresser’s; there is a variety of wigs 
made by students; the hair styles are those of Ancient Greece, 
the Middle Ages, the involved styles of the time of Louis XIV, 
and the locks of the 19th century. The school trains specialists 
in stage lighting, who learn to make light effects corresponding 
to the style and plot of the play. Other specialities include stage 
mechanics and engineering. Sometime ago a new trade was 
introduced in radio and sound. This vocation is a boundary 
Speciality combining elements of art and engineering. The class- 
Tooms of radio-sound men are fitted out with modern equipment. 
Four years ago the first puppet makers began to be trained here. 
Besides the special subjects, students read the history of the fine 
arts and the history of drama and music. This helps them to 
understand the task of a play better and become comprehensively 
learned specialists. The school was founded forty years ago and 
is the only establishment of this type in the world. (Moscow- 
News-dated 22-5-71) : 


SECTION IV(B): SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS 


G. D. R. 
PAINTING: 
Mueller, Karl Erich: (G. D. R.) 


One of G. D. Rs most famous illustrators and painters. In 
his pictures Mueller has felt his way down to the very roots of 
the people’s soul and, at the same time, has absorbed India’s 
ancient culture. Austere shapes and ornaments are ever an 
eventful entity. But the most important element dominating them 
is their exotic beauty and Mueller’s understanding of the people, 
their social needs and achievements, their pride and their innate 
kindness. His message is the message of an artist who went as 
a friend to far-away India, to the country that is allied with the 
G. D. R. India abounds in beauty. Her women look graceful 
whether rich or poor and their carriage and movements are ex- 
quisite. The country and its people are full of contrasts that dazzle 
the eye of the artist and make his fingers itch for the pencil to 
capture the strange and fascinating schemes. His pictures also analyse 
the caste-spirit, the scourge of progress which the Indian Government 
and the best of India’s sons and daughters are trying to abolish. 
One of his paintings which became the centre of attraction at the 
exhibition the artist held in New Delhi, portrays a female building 
worker, one of the untouchables, about to adjust her sari for her 
hard work. A large Indian circulation-paper reproduced the picture 
on the front page and commended the artist: “ In India I made 
more than hundred sketches. Now back home again I drew on 
my memories, impressions and sensations. I gained and string them 
together to enrich my illustrations ”» And he does it with great 
skill, human kindness and affection. (Democratic Germany, 15-8-71), 


INDIA 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE: 


Satyanarayana (Dr.) Viswanatha (Marutinagar, Vijayawada). 


One of the most outstanding modern Telugu writers; born 
in 1895 at Machilipatnam; began his career as a lecturer in 
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Telugu and after teaching for over 30 .years became a College 
Principal; has been the Vice-President of the Andhra Pradesh 
Sahitya Akademi; his novel “ Veyi Padagalu’” won for him a 
prize from the Andhra University; he has by his writings raised 
the Telugu language to the level of other Indian languages ; 
awarded Padmabushan by the Government of India; won the 
Sahitya Akademi award in 1961 for his “ Viswanatha Madhyak- 
karamu ” ; received the Bharatiya Jnanpith award (1971) of one 
lakh of rupees for his epic “Sri Ramayana Kalpavrksamu”, 
which has been published in six volumes, each containing 2000 
verses; has over 80 works to his credit including 60 novels, 12 
poetical, five critical works and 5 plays. 


MUSIC: 
Hanagal, Gangabai: (9160/18, Deshpande Nagar, Hubli.) : 


Vocalist. Born 5-3-1913; specialist in Hindustani music. 
khayal of Kirana gharana; Won the Presidential award of Padma 
Bhushan in 1971. 


Kerkar Kesarbai: (152, Paras 2nd Shivaji Park Road, 
Bombay-28) ; 


Hindustani vocalist. Born at Keri in 1892. She is the most 
Prospective exponent of the Khayal style of singing tn India to- 
day; pupil of Ustad Alladiya Khan Saheb; early training under 
the famous Ramakrishna bua Vase, Barkatullah, Pandit Bhaskar 
Bua Bhakale and then twenty six years of rigorous training under 
Alladiya Khan for more then ten hours of hard work each day. 
On purity of music she observes: ‘‘ Music without meaning is 
mere noise, because melody which does not capture the mood of 
the song defeats its purpose. Technical mastery alone can never 
produce great music”. Indira Gandhi says of her: “Through 
the purity of her music and dignity of her performance, she has 
moulded our standards of appreciation and has profoundly 
impressed other musicians”. I. W. I., dated 19-9-1971.) l 


PAINTING: 
Das. Smt. Kusum: (Banaras) : 


Obtained her post-Diploma in graphic. art from the Govern- 
ment College of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow. This was however 
after she had won the best-exhibit-award at the State Lalit Kala 
Akademi Annual in 1969. She has quickly shot into prominence 
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as a graphic artist of considerable merit and great promise. She 
is still taking tuition under Prof. Deepak Banerjee at the Fine Arts, 
College, Banaras Hindu University. She recently appeared with her 
21 etchings at the Lal Baradari Art Gallery at Lucknow and titled 
them all as a Composition. She employs all skills and techniquet 
of the etching medium from the elementary to the deep-bite and dry- 
point and also at times adds aquatint. She has also not left out 
collograph and mixed media. CNI., Vol. 12, No. 4, July 1971). 


Saxena Prabha: (Lucknow): 


Born in 1932 at Gwalior; was educated at the Kamala Raja 
College, Gwalior and graduated from the Kala Bhavan at Santi- 
niketan in 1954, where she met the artist Avtar Singh Panwar 
whom she later married. Before joining the Government Arts 
College at Lucknow, she taught for a few years at the Raghunath 
Girls Degree College, Meerut. Smt. Panwas was honoured twice 
by the State Lalit Kala Akademy (1963 and 1969) with State 
Awards. Her works are in the collection of the National Gallery 
of Modern Art, New Delhi in addition to several provincial and 
private collections in the country and abroad in Japan, United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. As a person she has 
all the virtues of a woman, an artist and a teacher. CNI., Vol. 
12, No. 4, July 1971), 


THEATRE : 
Richards Norah; (Punjab): 


With the death on March 4 of Norah Richards at the age of 
ninty, Punjab has lost one of its more intereresting and colourful 
personalities; for the last thirty years, she was living in the seclu- 
sion of the small hill station at Andretta in the Kangra valley. 
But to the very last she continued to take an active interest in 
the literary and cultural life of the State to the revival of which 
she devoted the best part of her seventy years in India. She first 
‘came to this country as a young girl of twenty at the turn of the 
century. Her husband, Mr. P. E. Richards, was one of the small 
band of Englishmen who helped to build up the Dayal Singh College 
at Lahore. She was among the first to dispel the prejudice which 
had made so many look upon Punjabi as “a rustic tongue”. She 
pioneered the revival of Punjabi drama and helped thousands to 
discover its rich and vivid folk heritage. “‘Indian plays by Indian 
authors about India, for the Indian people”, was her constant slogan. 
Writing in The Modern Review, she said: “India has fallen a 
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sad victim to European influence in the theatre... Unfortunately - 
is the very worst tradition of dramatic art that is Sone F s 
shadow and glow on the Indian stage. I know very little o f 
Indian stage proper for every time J enter an Indian theatre, 
am treated to a European version of an Indian play or to an 
Indianised play or to an Indianized version of an English one”. 
A frequent contributor to the Indian Press, Norah Richards was 
a dedicated soul. A prolific writer, she set a new dramatic 
tradition in Punjabi literature. She wrote a nymber -of plays 
like Sati (1916), translated by Imtiaz Ali into Urdu and Valmiki 
(1918). Her last published work, Country Lije, gives delightful 
pen-pictures of Indian village the life, the ‘life she loved in 
immensly. But it was not a passive love. She had a dream, a 
vision of India and of a new world which, as she put it, “ cannot 
come into being without a new civilization and that civilization 
will be of culture, not of power’. In this quest for a new 
order, she did her bit, leaving it to others to follow it up. 
C. N. I, May 1971), 


S. E. ASIA 
CULTURE: 


Jacques, Claude: (Researcher, C/o Ecole Francaise d’Extreme- 
Orient, Phnom-Penh): 


Born, March 19, 1926 France; Khmer and Cham Epigraphy. 
Licence es Lettres; Thesis of Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes; 
“University de Paris (a la Sorbonne) ; University de Lyon; College 
de France; Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vivantes. 
Professor, Faculte d’Archeologie. Member, Ecole Francaise 
d’Extreme-Orient ; Societe Asiatique; (P.C.) Pensionnaire a VInstitut 
Francaise d’Indologie de Pondichery (India); Critical Edition of 
Gayamahatmya, with French translation and notes, P’Institut Fran- 
caise de Pondichery, 1963; “Notes sur la stele de Vat Luong 
Kau,” JA, Vol. 250, 1962; “Note sur une stele d’Avolokitesvara 
a Gaya,” AA, Vol. 16, 1967 ; Coauthor of Les pelerianages, Coll. 
“Sources orientales,” Paris, 1960, Le monde dy sorcier, Coll. 
“ Sources orientales,” Paris, 1966; Ready for publication, “Etudes 
sur le Cambodge preangkorien,”” BEFEO. Edition and translation 
of various new inscriptions discovered in Cambodia. (The Centre 

-Jor East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 
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Kuoch Kyleng: ' (Cambodia): 


‘Born January 15th; 1930; Buddhism and -Khmer Studies, 
English ' Language. B.A., M.Ed.; Lycee Bouddhique Preah Suras. 
marith; Delhi University; ‘Ohio University. Prof., University’ 
Bouddhique Preah Sihanouk Raj. Member, Institut ‘Bouddhique ; 
AMCEK (Nafional Association of Teachers in Cambodia). Editor, 
Monthly Magazine of the Institut Bouddhique. (P.. C.) Editor, 
Buddhist Studies Magazine; Coauthor of ‘ The Khmer Orthography’: 
‘The International Phonetic Alphabets’ ready for publication. 
(The Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). 


Ly Kim Long „(Researcher C/o Faculte des Lettres et des 
Sciences Humaines) ; 


Born, April 5, 1932; Cultural History of ‘South-east ` Asia: - 
B. A. University of Ceylon; M.A.,Ph.D. Banaras'Hindu University, 
Prof. Faculte des. Lettres et des Sciences Humaines; Member, 
Archaeological Society of India; Publication, ‘An Outline of 
Cambodian Architecture’, Varanasi, 1967; Ready for publication, 
Cultural Relation between India and Cambodia, from the first to’ 
the Thirteenth Century A.D. (The Centre for East' Asian Culturat 
Studies, 1970 Directories No. 8). ae 


Tor Ann (Ven): (Researcher C/o University Bouddhique Preah 
Sihanouk Raj); 


Born April 3, 1936; Sanskrit, Inscription: of Cambodia, 
Buddhist Logic; Varanaseya Sanskrit University; Professor, 
University Bouddhique Preah Sihanouk Raj; (P.C.) Lecturer, 
College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University; Seventeen books 
on Sanskrit studies (Kambujadesha Sanskrit Series); Ready for 
publication, Comparative Studies on Vedic and Buddhist Cultures 
in Cambodia Based on Sanskrit Inscriptions Dated- from 5th to, 
13 Centuries A.D.). (Zhe Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 


1970 Directories No. 8). 
U. S. A. 


DANCE: 
Christian Sheila; (Austin, Texas, U- S. A.)': 


American ballerina: age 20 years ; Dancer ' from’ her eighth 
year; Deeply interested in Indian Bharata Natyam. She came to 
India in 1967; studied Bharata Natya under. Kumari Minakshi 


H 
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of the Rishi Valley School, Andhra Pradesh ;,C. V. Chandrasekher 
of the Bānaras Hindu University and Mrs. Shanta Dhananjayam 
of Kalakshetra; she is now learning vocal music and vina at the 
Central Karnataka College, Madras. “‘The Americans are keen to 
know more about this ancient art”, says Sheila.’ She hopes to 
popularise Bharata Natyam in the United States. Sheila also 
plans to organise Bharata Natyam classes for.the students there. 
{American' Reporter, September 8, 1971). 


U. S. S. R. 
PAINTING: 


Tankoshvili Natela: (U.S.S.R.): Born in Kakhetia, one of 
loveliest places in Georgia; painting has been a, passion with her 
since she, was little more than a child. In 1937, she was 
admitted to the Academy of Arts in Tbilisi (the department of 
painting) where her teachers were the prominent Georgian artists 
Mose Toidze, David Kakabadze and Ucha Japaridze. Natela 
stood out among her group for ability and industriousness. ` She, 
graduated from Ihe Academy in 1943, and before long her original 
talent attracted the notice of the exacting Georgian public. Since 
then her paintings have been regularly displayed at Georgian and’ 
All-Union exhibitions. Her individual exhibitions: held at the 
Picture Gallery in Tbilisi and the Art Workers club- brilliantly: 
confirm the uniqueness of her talent and are real events in the 
artistic life of’ Georgia. Natela Iankoshivili' has. been awarded the 
title of Merited Artist of Georgia. Her portraits are first and 
foremost psychological studies. In this respect, the : portrait of 
Nunu Geldiashvili' is one of the best examples. A cold light falls 
upon ‘the face, painted against an emeraldgreen background. The 
‘black, flatly painted hair which frames ‘this face, lends it a special 
beauty, and the balance of light and shadow gives it all but 
tangible volume. The severe black dress is relieved by a long 
string of bright red beads and one vividly painted, dark-red glove. 
“Dream” is the result of a profound emotional experience, and 
of final triumph over difficulties encountered in the course of the 
artist’s creative quest. It is done in light colours, the predomi- 
nating shades being a cool yellowish-blue and a silvery-rose. 
Economy of line and. a very sparing use of colour combinations 
have enabled Natela to achieve singular expressiveness in her 
portrait of Irma Chopikashvili. -There is a characteristic freedom 
and confidence in her. compositions, and the portraits, unburdened, 
with superfluous detail, seem to, have been painted -withy the ‘finn, 
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hand of a man. Natela uses bold brush strokes ‘to emphasise 
the inner rhythm of her model, thus achieving a remarkable like- 
ness. She is very particular about colour. Her favourite combina- 
tion is .green, black and yellow. Natela’s paintings have a 
material, tangible quality, and although she uses her brush in 
strong strokes, the ‘colours are’ transparent and suffused with an 
inner glow. Natela has also produced some gifted graphic works. 
In her Svan series, the composition is bold and free and simplicity 
is blended with stern monumentality. -The lines are perfectly ex- 
„pressive and terse, especially in Cuban and Mexican series.. Her latest 
works, mainly portraits of her contemporaries, show that Natela 
Iankoshvili has attained full artistic maturity. Each of her paint- 
ings is an, emotional experience vibrant with passionate. feeling. 
(Culture and Life, 1971-3). 


SECTION V: EXHIBITION 
INDOLOGY IN GERMANY 
New Delhi, 1971 


‘AN impressive and colourful function was held ‘on 1 May 
1971 at' Rabindra Bhavan, New ‘Delhi, when an exhibition ‘on 
‘Indology in Germany was inaugurated by the President of the 
“Sahitya ‘Akademi, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. » His Excellency, 
‘Guenter ‘Dichl,, the Ambassador of Federal Republic’ of Germany 
in India, was present at this occasion. In his inaugural ` address 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji emphasised the great contribution 
made by German scholars in the study of Indian culture and 
expressed his hope that a parallel exhibition of Indians’ contribu- 
tion to German knowledge will also be organised in no distant 
future. Prof. Lut of the University of Heidelberg explained the 
special features of this exhibition. The Ambassador presented a 
volume recently published on ‘India and the Germans’? to the 
President of the Sahitya Akademi. Prof. K. R. S. Iyengar pro- 
posed the vote of thanks. 


; This Exhibition of rare books, photographs of 66 famous 
Indologists and other panels showing the centres of Indological 
study in Federal Republic of Germany was arranged by the 
Sahitya Akademi with the help and co-operation of the South Asia 
Institute of the University of Heidelberg. At this occasion a 
pamphlet written by Dr. G. Sontheimer was distributed which 
highlighted some features of the Exhibition. 


“Early translations from Sanskrit provoked enthusiasm, as the 
first German translation of Sakuntala by Georg Forster (1791) 
through which Goethe came to know Sakuntala; or the Upanisads 
in the French translation by Auquetil Duperron. 


“Friedrich V. Schlegel’s On the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians published in 1808 in Heidelberg signalised the beginning 
of serious German indological research. Schlegal concentrated on 
the edition and translation of Sanskrit texts and Franz Bopp on 
‘Grammar and Comparative Linguistics which established the exis- 
tence of linguistic families. Branches of Indology are now in 
some 22 German Universities; Vedic Studies, the Brahmanas and 
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Ritualistic Literature, the Upanisads and Indian Philosophy, 
Grammar (Panini, Prakrit and Pali), Sastras (including Dharma- 
sastra, Arthasastra, Astronomy, Medicines), the Epics and Puranas, 
Drama, > poetry and Narrative Literature, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Epigraphy, Art, and History of Literature. l 


= Max Muller’s magnum opus, the Rig Veda Samhita (4 vols. 
1849-1874); The St. Petersburg Dictionary published between 1852- 
1875 by Otto von Bohtlingk and Rudolf von Roth; volumes by 
Jacobi, v. Glasenapp, Schubring on Jainism; Kielhorn’s work on 
Prakrit and Geigers work on Pali are only a few of the 
standard achievements in the wide range of topics which were 
tackled by German scholars. Dravidian studies were also not 
neglected; Zielbenbalg and Fabricius were pioneers in „this field. 
Karl Graul translated the Thirukkural into German .(1865). The 
German reaction to this work may best be summarised by the 
words ,of Albert Schweitzer: ‘There hardly exists in the literature 
of a collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty wisdom’, 
“After World War. II interest in India had not diminished, 
Two, new chairs of Indology have been created since. 1960 at 
Cologne and Mainz. The interest in modern, India has caused an 
increased teaching of modern Indian languages e.g, Hindi, Tami 
(which plays a prominent part in the study program at Heidel- 
berg, Cologne and Leipzig), Urdu, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi and 
others. A new experiment was started in Heidelberg at the South 
Asia Institute which has brought together different disciplines, to 
coordinate research and teaching for a major area and to bring 
new subjects within the compass of oriental research.” (News 
Bulletin, Sahitya Akademi, May 1971, No. 89). 


JAMINI ROY’S BENGALI FOLK ART 
U.S.A. 1971 


Thousands of art lovers in America recently had a glimpse 
of the “crude but sweet” creations of the Father of Contempo- 
rary Art, as Jamini Roy is acclaimed in India, Thirty-two 
examples of Roy’s painting, recently had a five-week showing at 
the University Gallery of the University of Florida. , Sharing the 
spotlight with the master’s work were 39 items from Bengali 
artists. Included among them were scroll paintings, ceramics, 
sculptures and bronzes. The art pieces were collected by Mr. 
Thomas Needham during his tour in India as Public Affairs 
Officer with the U.S. Information Service in Calcutta. Inaugura- 
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ting the: Exhibition, India’s Ambassador to the- United States 
Lakshmi Kant Jha said the art show provided ‘“‘an opportunity 
for the peoplé of the United States to see the: work of a great’ 
Indian painter and give them a glimpse of' the richness of Indian: 
folk art.” “With the American peoples enthusiasm for all things 
Indian, the exhibit has been received with interest,” said Roy 
C. Craven, Jr., ‘Professor of Art and Director of the Florida 
University Gallery. “Spectators have been delightfully surprised 
at the animals in the Jamini Roy Collection, especially a toy 
tiger on wheels and a giant votive horse,” according to Director 
Craven. ‘Many young visitory, he added, came to the gallery 
daily to ‘sit and meditate under the Jagannath sculpture—a 
representation of the presiding deity at the Jagannath, Temple at 
Puri in Orissa, Director Craven said that in his opinion the 
Jamini Roy showing at the University of Florida Gallery illustrated 
the international flavour which the gallery brings to the campus. 
One of the desires of the College of: Architecture and Fine Arts, 
he said, is to develop an` international art ‘programme: For 
sometime, Craven said, the Department of -Arts has been quite 
active in both Oriental and South ‘American art; “The growing 
smallness of the word means there is a breaking down of cultural 


barriers and an acceleration of interest in the arts.’ (The 
‘American Reporter, 19—5—1971). : 


SECTION VI: FOLK AND OTHER ARTS 
INDIAN MUSIC IN AMERICA : 


The U. S. was first made aware of Indian classical music 
through two channels. One was the sponsorship of Ali Akbar 
Khan and other Northern and Southern musicians by Yehudi 
Menuhin. The other was through the U. S. release of Pather 
Panchali with its score by Ravi Shankar, and the Pandit’s early 
appearances in America in the mid °50s. The first records made 
by Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar Khan on American labels attracted 
small audiences in the university towns and larger cities. The 
film Pather Panchali in particular helped to create this audience. 
The ‘two maestros made attempts from the very beginning to 
arouse an intelligent interest in Indian music by explaining the 
nature of ragas and talas, and even by writing programme notes 
with the ragas spelled out in musical notation. But their efforts 
had little success among people who were too much under the 
impact of “exotic? sound to care for the niceties of Indian: 
music. The first response of many supposedly cultured’ people, who 
knew only’ Western music, was summed up by an eminent reviewer 
of The New York Times who compared Ravi Shankar’s: sitar with 
the ‘‘ Screeching’”’ of a cat. 


5 


In due course, however, there grew a number of appreciative 
listeners. The personality of Ravi Shankar’ contributed not a 
little towards this. The hippie influence was another factor. This 
started in the early ’60s with the pilgrimage of poet Allen Ginsberg 
to India. Ginsberg, who belonged to the “Beat Generation”, 
was in the process of becoming a guru to the new hippies. His 
ecstatic letters home, printed in national magazines, painted India 
as a drug-taker’s paradise and a land where the religious could 
find happiness in the company of kindred souls. After his return 
ta ‘the U. S., many people from among hippies and students 
started to drift to India in the hope of finding what Ginsberg 
had found. Although he had never spoken very much about Indian 
classical music (preferring to concentrate on bhajans and kirtans 
as part of his, own U. S. “ Hare Krishna” cult), the new traffic 
of American hippies to and from India started to popularise 
things Indian in America. The hippies received a great deal of 
publicity „in the; American press, and through them the American 
public began to be aware of India and to have taste for its 
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culture including its music. The third factor was the Beatles, 
George Harrison took up the study of the sitar (if only for` six 
weeks). and incorporated it into rock ‘n’ roll. He did not really 
understand very much, but he had more awareness compared with 
the other “rock” artistes who came after him and who did not 
know even the elements of the classical system. Unfortunately the 
public followed the example of the latter. The absorption of the 
sitar, ‘“‘ sound” into rock brought the name of Ravi Shankar, 
and by extension, the world of Indian classical music, to the mass 
audience. It was then. that the American press started to speak 
of the “Indian music phenomenon” and the vogue for’ related 
things (Indian dress, food, literature, etc.) attained a high pitch. 
Ravi Shankar and Ali Akbar, sensing that the students had been 
exposed to Indian music long enough to develop a serious desire 
to understand it, started schools of their owg in America-they 
opened them. in California, home of the hippie movement and the 
most fertile ground to spread any new discipline which had a: 
touch of the “ mystic Orient”. At first,, students flocked to these 
schools, Indian instruments were taught, and' the schools did well 
for a time. But the interest did not last: long. Most of the 
students were hippies. They were, however, no longer the hippies 
of an earlier: time. They, complained Ravi Shankar, listened to 
him with drug-glazed eyes. When they realised that the art could 
not be mastered in'a year, they drifted away, and soon his 
school closed. (Ali Akbar’s school, however,‘ is ‘still in existence, 
but with much the same clientele). The growth of a serious 
audience in America was proving to be an illusion. To-day, 
Ravi Shankar, Ali Akbar, and the many other Indian musicians 
who have come in their wake still draw overflow crowds, but it 
is doubtful if the American audience understands Indian music’ 
today any more than it did at the beginning. The behaviour of 
listeners at an Indian concert. in America is dismaying. Some 
understand what a raga and tala are, but none show the ability 
to tell whether an artiste is playing well or badly. They have no 
comprehension of melodic beauty or of the way a raga is 
developed. They respond only to one thing-speed. - ‘A ' virtuoso 
display draws by far the biggest applause, but there is’ no dis- 
Crimination between ‘true virtuosity and false, between the building 
of an beautiful taan and a mere flashy show. The sawal-jawab 


technique is another feature that appeals ‘to the untutored 
listener. 


Western music, both classical and popular, is built on a heavy 
beat. It is rhythm for marching, clapping or tapping the toes, and 
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it places very little value on intricate mathematical combinations. It 
sees rhythm as an animal impulse, rather than as an activity of the 
mind. Ananda Coomaraswamy expressed this contrast by calling 
Western rhythm “emphatic” and Indian “ discursive ”, and it can 
be seen graphically illustrated at an Indian concert in America. 
While the vocalist and the tabalchi work together to create a 
complex interplay of melody and rhythm, Indian listeners applaud 
their skill at appropriate points-but Americans stamp their feet 
in time or clap their hands as if the music were an American 
marching tune or folk-song. The number of records of Indian 
classical music imported into the U. S. has grown greatly, and 
this is a factor often claimed as proof of the growth of a serious 
audience. But it must be remembered that more and more Indians 
are going to America, for short or extended stays. It is-mainly 
they who are buying the records other than sitar or sarod. A point 
that must be noted is that, after a decade’s exposure to classical 
music, American audiences’ response to Indian vocal music is nil. 
A people respond to elements in foreign music which have some 
discernible resemblances to their own. As regards instruments there 
are similarities between Indian and Western. But vocal music is 
strange to their ears, because its technique, from voice “timbre” 
to the acrobatics of “taan”, is completely alien. Even to the 
Westerner who wants to learn, it sounds like “gargling”. Thus, 
Westerners by and large still have not passed beyond the stage 
of hearing a vague sound, an instrumental timbre, instead of 
penetrating the theory of music and understanding it for what it 
fs even to the extent of hearing and appreciating the melodic and 
simple rhythmic elements, as the Indian layman does. If they had 
reached this stage, the proof would immediately be obvious; 
because the elements of melody and rhythm are common to both 
vocal and instrumental music. The minority audience presents a 
different aspect. It is this audience that our musicians are really 
referring to in their public statements. It is true that small bands 
of students in the university centres have begun to study the 
elements of classical theory. But even in this respect the situation 
is discouraging. This is the true state of Indian classical music 
in the U. S. today. There are a few exceptions to the rule, 
students who have grasped the real nature of the music and even 
learned it to a, surprising degree, notably Jon Higgins, the American 
singer of Carnatic music who has learned enough to be taken 
seriously by the Indian public. But the majority of American 
students of Indian music bear scant resemblance to him. The 
acceptance of Indian music by Americans is wide but largely 
superficial, It could be called a vogue, or at most a permanent 
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but superficial part of American taste. It is not true at present 
that á serious audience is growing, but one may venture to make a 
prediction, The growing U. S. Government and private support of 
the study of Indian culture will enable sympathetic individuals 
like Higgins to come into contact with a world they might other- 
wise never have known, and it is this alone that will produce a 
smali but truly understanding audience for Indian music in America. 
(Joan Mubayi in J. W. I. August 8, 1971). 


TAGORE AS ARTIST 


At the age of 67, Rabindranath Tagore turned to painting 
not with the intention of becoming an artist but prompted by 
vague yearnings of a creative mind. In his Reminiscences, he 
writes, “I remember how I would lie on the covered floor in the 
afternoon, with an sketch book in Hand trying to draw-more 
like toying with picture-making than an exercise in the fine arts. 
The most important part of this play was what remained in the 
mind and of which no trace was left on paper.” Eventually, 
Tagore turned an artist, leisurely working out a pattern based 
on deletions and erasures in his manuscripts and allowing his 
subconscious mind to release the unrealised visualisations, “None 
would have disliked more than Tagore,” says Stella Kramrish, 
“a verbalising of the from and content of his painting and 
drawings. They were the vent outside his literary work for 
impulses and realisations not within the scope of words. They 
were, moreover, expressions of freedom and leisure. No tradition 
and no responsibility towards them determined their form. They 
fitted moments of relaxation and owed no allegiance other than 
to the impetus which provoked them.” The absence of training 
allowed Tagore to paint for himself without having to submit to 
any school or style but only to satisfy an inner craving, (In a 
letter to his niece, Indira Devi, in 1893, he had said: “ If I 
were to confess without fear or shame, I may as well tell you 
that very often I cast looks of longing, after the fashion of a 
disappointed lover, towards the muse of Fine Art ”?). Over 2,500 
paintings and drawings, done during the last thirteen years of 
his life, bear testimony to his individual approach to art—‘ genuine 
examples of modern primitive art’, as Ananda Coomaraswamy 
described them, “‘......... the end is not Art with a capital A, on 
the one hand—nor, on the other, a mere pathological self-expression ; 
not art intended to improve our minds, nor to provide the artist 
an ‘escape’, but without ulterior motives, truly innocent, like the 
‘creation of a universe.” ‘Tagore himself looked upon. his paint- 
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ings and drawings ‘as forming an “epilogue” to his creative 
work. ‘‘What is the meaning of all this?” he asked. ‘ When 
all the different chapters of the book of my life were about to 
close, the presiding deity of my life has felt pleased to provide 
me this unprecedented opportunity and the wherewithal for 
composing its epilogue.” Drops and loops or angular delineations 
characterise Tagore’s search of form and, colourwise, he retains a 
certain luminosity or opacity to gain for his work an original 
feel. Whether he was a forerunner of modern art in India is 
open to debate, but Rabindranath Tagore did show to the artists 
of those cloistered days the importance of imagination and experi- 
mentation in art. (J. W. I., dated 9—5—1971). 


BHOGA MELA 


Bhoga Mela is a festival of joy. It is a traditional dance 
form performed by the Devadasis of the East Godavari district 
of Andhra Pradesh. The theme is erotic and it attracts large 
crowds of spectators. For centuries Bhoga Mela dances were -a 
part of temple functions and processions. They were also per- 
formed during marriages of the well-to-do and at other ceremonies. 
Devadasis were the beneficiaries of manyams and inams (temple 
lands set apart for their maintenance). The system of “dedicating” 
Devadasis to deities was abolished in 1947 by the Government of 
Madras of which Andhra was a part at that time. With this 
their privileges were abolished, and as a result the arts associated 
with Devadasis ‘began to decline. Bhoga Mela dances can no 
longer be performed in temples and public places : as they once 
They are now restricted to “protected pandals”, 


Occasionally, a village or town still adhering to old traditions 
festive day. Men and women from 


arranges a performance on 4 
nearby places flock to the pandal hours before the commence- 


ment of the programme. If classical art forms like Bharata 
Natyam have survived due to their artistic content and appeal, 
it is the masculine clamour for lust and passion that has nurtured 
Bhoga Mela. Girls in their teens and twenties dance to songs 
of love and ecstasy. Their pace is quick, in keeping with the 
pulsating rhythm of the mridangam and the tabla. While they 
sing of sringara, they wobble and hug each other. The dance 
keeps on gaining tempo as the songs reach a high pitch and the 
drums work up to a crescendo. The climax is a rapturous riot 
of suggestive verses, rhythmic beats, seductive movements and 
salacious music. For each number there is a different set of 
girls. A show usually lasts five, six, or even seven hours. One 


were. 
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feature of these dances that makes the performance doubly attrac- 
tive to the drowds is this: the dancers mix with spectators, even 
clasping their hands, offer pan and receive bakshish. The closer 
they get to the spectators, the better they are rewarded. Cash, 
jewellery, wrist-watches are given away. Bakshish earned in cash 
is strictly shared amongst themselves, but the gifts given in kind 
are kept by the respective recipients. The dancers have no pre- 
tensions to art. If you were looking for bare bosoms or navels 
or thighs, you would be disappointed. For the girls are always 
dressed in good taste, in saris and cholis with a profusion of 
jewellery and flowers. At times they wear costumes of yesteryear- 
brocated saris and gold waist-bands. Many wear modern fabrics 
like voiles and organdies. Though not classical, Bhoga Mela 
dances conform to a tradition. No extempore antics are permit- 
ted. The music consists of either jawalis, kirtans and padams or 
age-old folk-songs of amorous import. Girls dance as peacocks 
and snakes and drunks-they dance to the invocation of the gods 
with lighted lamps in their hands. They perform singly, in twos 
or threes, or in groups of more, according to the pieces they 
render. Like the belly-dancers and cabaret artistes, they rock 
their curves a lot-and their behinds too-but without stripping. 
Bhoga Mela dancers have their codes and customs and they 
follow them strictly. They do not perform on a raised platform. 
They dance only on the ground, over a carpet. The dancers 
confine their parties to their community. A member cannot quit 
a group to join another unless she pays the leader of the group 
a stipulated sum. At present there are 20 or 35 Mela groups, 
all of them in the East Godavari district (the bulk of them and 
the best are in Rajahmundry). Since they cannot easily make a 
living, many have taken to other occupations. Some have started 
a new vogue of vulgar dancing, popularly known as “ Recording 
Dances”, The younger generation is keen to become educated, 


and they are encouraged by their elders. (A. R. Krishnan in 
T. W. I, dated 27-6-71). 


SECTION VII: NOTES AND NEWS 


January 1971: Addressing the plenary session of the Unesco 
16th Conference held in November at Paris as the leader of the 
Indian delegation, Prof. V. K. R. V. Rao, Union Minister of 
Education and Youth Services, said that the defences of peace 
needed to be built not only in the mmds of men as the consti- 
tution of the Unesco suggested, but more especially in the minds 
of children and youth to whom the future really belonged. In 
order to educate the rising generation, Prof. Rao suggested three 
concrete programmes. The first was the preparation of a children’s 
encyclopaedia, which could introduce them to the basic aspects 
of knowledge and culture of all peoples. The second was the 
compilation of books containing the world’s best stories, which 
would introduce them to the cultural, moral and spiritual treasures 
of mankind. The third was the preparation of a children’s 
history of world civilization, which would show how man slowly 
but definitely moved towards creation of a world social order 
based on peace, mutual understanding, tolerance, goodwill and 
cooperation. He also suggested that all member states of Unesco 
should resolve to use these basic books in all their educational 
systems, so that they permeate the thoughts and feelings of all 
children and youth irrespective of their country of birth. (C. N.I). 


January 1971: There had been some solid work in the field 
of research on the utility of Yoga as a therapy. The Yoga 
Institute of Santa Cruz which has been crusading for the recog- 
nition of Yoga as a mode of better living during the last 32 
years, recently carried out an extensive research on Yoga as 
therapy. Fourteen specialists in various branches of medicine, 
which included Ayurved Pandit Shiv Sharma, Cardiologist Dr. 
K. K. Datey, psychiatrist Dr. N. S. Vahia and Sri Yogendraji 
together compiled their conclusions in the form of a report and 
this has been submitted to the Government. The report was pre- 
pared in the months between May and September 1970. Accord- 
ing to the report, neurosis and schizophrenic cases showed as 
much as 82.3 per cent improvement. Thirtyfive to fifty-two per 


wn in cases of hypertension, asthma and 


cent improvement was sho 
dred 


diabetes. In the case of rhinitis and sinusitis there was a hun 
per cent progress. (C. N. I). 
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1—3—1971: Cultural exchanges among Asian countries will 
be promoted by a Unesco Asian Cultural Centre which will 
be opened next month in Tokyo. The Centre will also seek 
ways to aid the preservation of cultural monuments in Asia. 
(Unesco Features, No. 594, March (1), 1971). 


3—3—1971: Ten craftsmen from different parts of the country 
were selected for this year’s National Award for Master-craftsmen. 
For the first time eight exporters were also selected this year for 
National Awards for their outstanding performance in different 
branches of Indian handicrafts during 1969-70. The awards were 
presented by the President, Shri V. V. Giri at a ceremony held 
in New Delhi on February 17. The ‘following are the craftsmen 
who got the National Awards-1971; Kumudini Devi, Bihar (Sikki 
work); N. M. Rawal, Delhi (Stone-carving); Mul Raj Palaha 
‘Hoshiarpuri’, Delhi (Tarkashi work); Bhulabhai Chunilal Chitara, 
Gujarat (Kalamkari); Simhadri Moharana, Orissa (Horn work); 
Malchand, Rajasthan (Sandalwood carving); T. S. Ekambaram, 
Tamilnadu (Papier Mache); Haji Raza Husain, Uttar Pradesh, 
(Brass engraving); Mohammed Umar, Uttar Pradesh (Brocade 
weaving); Abdul Khaliq, Uttar Pradesh (Ivory carving). In addition 
ten craftsmen-three from Uttar Pradesh, two from Andhra Pradesh 
and one each from Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, | 
Punjab and Tamilnadu-received certificates of Merit. These awards 
cover Kalamkari work, tortoise shell and ivory work, tarkashi work, 
Dhokra metal work, inlay work, icon making, brass engraving and. 
enamelling. (C. N. I., Vol. Twelve, Number two, March 1971). 


3—3—1971}: The Sangeet Natak Akademi (Performing Arts) 
held an interesting Seminar on the Significance of Traditional 
Drama in Contemporary Theatre. A large number of theatre 
workers-actors, directors, play-wrights, critics-attended from various 
parts of the country and the discussion was lively, A great 
number of directors have been experimenting with traditional forms 
and all were keen on further study and preservation of the various 
styles. The Akademi combined this Seminar with a series of 
interesting performances of traditional drama, music and dance. 
The programmes included Bhavai from Gujarat, Keertan from 
West Bengal, Devaranama (Mysore); Abhang (Maharashtra), Natya 
Sangeet (Maharashtra), Shabad Kirtan (Punjab); Tevaram (Madras), 
Qawwali (Upper India); Rajasthani Music: Nat Qual, Qualbana 
& Basant; Thumri, Dadra & Gazal (Begum Akhtar). (C. N. I. 
Vol. Twelve, Number Two, March 1971). 
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3—3—1971; The Sangeet Natak Akademi awards for 1970, 
include two each in the Hindustani and Karnatak schools of 
music: four in dance-one each in Bharatanatyam, Kathakali, Odissi 
and creative and experimental dances; four in theatre-one each in 
playwriting, play-production. acting and traditional theatre. Each 
award carries with it Rs. 5,000 in cash and a citation. The 
Akademi selected the following artistes for awards: 


Music: Hindustani vocal: Nisar Hussain Khan; Karnatak 
vocal: M. L. Vasantha Kumari; Hindustani instrumental (Tabla) : 
Masit Khan; Karnatak instrumental (Veena) : Mysore V. Doraiswamy 
Tyengar. 


Dance: Bharatnatyam: Shanta Rao; Kathakali: Mankulam 
Vishnu Nambudiri; Odissi: Pankaj Charan Das; Creative and 
experimental dance: Mrinalini Sarabhai. 


Drama : Playwriting: Vijay Tendulkar ; Direction. Adi Marzban; 
Acting: Saraju Bala Devi; Traditional theatre: Keramane Shivram 


Hegde (Yakshagana). 


Fellows Selected: Kapila Vatsyayan; K. C. D. Brahaspati; 
Dilip Chandra Vedi. (C. N. I.; Vol. Twelve Number Two March 


1971). 


March 1971: An$appeal has been launched by the Director- 
General, inviting universities, institutes of higher learning, and 
scientific organizations in 34 countries to take part in safeguarding 
cultural treasures on sites due to be submerged by the waters of 
a dam being constructed in the upper basin of the Euphrates, 
170 kilometres from Aleppo in Syria. Several outstanding monu- 
ments in and around 30 archaeological sites, ranging from neolithic 
to late Moslem, are threatened in this cradle of great civilizations. 
The -appeal through 34 governments was made at the request of 
the Syrian Government, which is anxious to enlist all possible 
help for this large undertaking. To show its gratitude to those 
helping in the transfer of monuments and in archaeological exca- 
vations, the government intends that half of the finds will go to 
the missions carrying out the excavations. The Syrian authorities 
will also provide scientific, technical and financial help under 
agreements made separately with each mission. (Unesco Chronicle, 


Vol. XVII, No. 3). 
March, 1971: Since the announcement, in February 1969, of 


the decipherment of the Indus script much time and energy have 
been devoted to the study of Indian culture. Two Indian scholars, 
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Mr. R. Panneerselvam and Mr. P. R. Subramanian, both graduates 
of the Universities of Kerala, have in turn been elected and 
sponsored by the International Institute of Tamil Studies in Madras, 
for whose interest and good services in the planning of our pro- 
gramme we are most grateful. The Finnish scholars who were 
responsible for the decipherment are convinced that the language 
spoken and written in the Indus valley during the days of its 
ancient civilization was what they call proto-Dravidian, and that 
affinites exist between that culture and those of the Dravidian- 
speaking Southern India. For purposes of comparison a more 
intensive study of Tamil culture in the early centuries of the. 
Christian era could prove particularly rewarding. For the. better. 
understanding of the languages and cultures of early Tamilnad 
various research schemes have been designed. One is the compila- 
tion of an index of the names and titles of gods and persons 
in early Tamil inscriptions, another the preparation of a concor- 
dance to the early Tamil Sangam literature. It was decided that 
for the analysis of the language, as such, the most important 
research tool would be a Tamil lexicon converted into machine- 
readable form. Punched on tape all the schemes have been 
designed in order to create some useful quantitive data. Mr. 
Panneerselvam; who worked at the institute from September 1969 
till September 1970, began the index of names and titles of gods 
and persons which appear in the Tamil inscriptions published in 
the volumes of South-Indian inscriptions, Archaeological Survey 
of India. With the assistance of Mr. Donald Wagner, who is 
the teacher in computer linguistics in the East Asian Institute, he 
prepared a computor concordance for two of the Cankam texts 
which belong to the earliest literature in Tamil. The concordance 
and the uses for which it was made were presented by Mr. 
Panneerselvam in a paper delivered at the Third International 
Conference of Tamil Studies in Parts July 1970. It will shortly 
be published. Turning the Tamil lexicon into machine-readable 
form is the most ambitious and time consuming of the tasks so 
far undertaken. The ‘typing of 125,000 words on the Dura 
Tempo-writer has been completed, and our thanks are due to 
Mrs. Setsuko Bergholdt for an immense typing effort. When the 
entries have been checked against the words in the Tamil lexicon 
by Mr. Subramanian, we shall feed the tape into ‘the computer 
and make a programme which arranges and counts the first and 
the latter parts of the compound words and reverses the dictionary. 
This will give us an opportunity to Study the development of 
compound words and phrase formation in Tamil. 
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The Publication of the concordance of the available Harappan 
inscriptions has been delayed owing to some technical problems. 
It demands some ingenuity even to an experienced programmer 
to arrange for the drawing by computor of the Indus signs. We 
hope, however, to be able to publish the, edition in the course 
of the spring. Dr. Asko Parpola has continued his work on the 
decipherment and plans to present some of his findings in a book 
on the world view of the Indus people which will appear in the 
near future. A collection of Tamil documents in the Danish 
State Archives is being catalogued by Mr. Panneerselvam and 
Mr. Subramanian. The documents are mostly letters addressed to 
the Danish officials in Tranquebar by their Indian subjects. The 
words are written down as they were pronounced and thus give 
interesting information about 18th- century language; A series of 
Oriental Document catalogues is being prepared under the auspices 
of Unesco and further details for their work will be provided for 
this publication. (Newsletter oj the Sandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies, March 1971). 


March 1971: A new type of personality must be conceived of 
for the man of the future. This is what Mr. Edgar Faure, a 
former French premier and education minister, has told the newly 
created International Commission for the development of Education. 
Mr. Faure, speaking to the seven member commission of which he 
is president, was stressing the importance of considering problems. 
of education in the wide context of rapid, economic and techno- 
logical changes throughout the world. “The fact that man must 
learn how to learn, how to work in a team and that he is 
in competition with machines that undertake activities hitherto 
considered as specifically human, necessarily leads to conceiving of 
a new type of personality for the man of the future”, he said 
when the Unesco sponsord commission held its first meeting in 
Paris. The commission, set up by the Unesco General Conference 
last November should submit its report by the end of this year, 
After carrying out investigation throughout the world and meeting 
again several times at Unesco headquarters, the commission will 
draw up its report. This will include recommendations which 
national governments will be able to take into account when 
planning educational policies. Education in the future, the com- 
mission members believe, should be guided by the following 


principles : 


Democratisation of education: A concept tied to that of social 
justice, which is a major idea of our time; 


J 
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— Development of all aspects of the human personality through 
an education that not only provides knowledge but creates 
personalities who use their knowledge in action; 


—A culture that is humanist, scientific and technical and 
which brings, out the relationship between humanism and techno- 
logy. (Unesco Features, No. 595, March (II), 1971). 


2—4—1971. The International Commission for the Development 
of Education, set up by the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (Unesco) 
last November, concluded its first meeting on 19th March. The 
‘Commission decided that among the principles which must guide 
new startegies for educational development in the future were the 
democratization of education, the development of human persona- 
lity in all its aspects, and scientific humanism. (United Nations 
Weekly Newsletter, Vol. 19, No. 14, d/2—4—71). 


April 1971: The improvement of ‘teacher education’ has 
long been one of Unesco’s major objectives. In this connexion, 
the 1971-1972 programme provides for the expansion of services 
to Member States for planning and implementing training pro- 
grammes, greater emphasis on the interdisciplinary character of 
such training, the utilization of modern methods and techniques 
and the elaboration of new patterns for the lifelong education of 
School teachers and staff of teacher training colleges, school 
inspectors, educational advisers and administrators. To pave the 
way for the introduction of a system of lifelong education, case 
Studies will be conducted and detailed research carried out, 
making use of modern educational methods and the new infor- 
mation media. Unesco will continue to develop and maintain 
various regional institutions and services in this domain, and will 
act as executing agency for a number of projects benefitting 
from Undp assistance. (Unesco Chronicle, Vol. XVII, No. 47). 


April 1971: The United Nations has designated 1971 as the 
International Year to combat Racism and Racial Discrimination. 
As part of its programme for the year, Unesco was host to a 
series of five lectures on “The Racial Question and Modern 
Thought”. Prof. Levi-Strauss, one of the lecturers, observed: 
“ Modern society is further than ever from the conditions that 
would reduce racial prejudice and is, in fact, on the path to far 
Worse intolerance. Racial antagonisms result from the growing 
difficulty of living together unconsciously experienced by people 
everywhere under the pressure of the population explosion. 
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Western culture has allowed certain sections of mankind to deny 
human dignity to other sections ‘forgetting that if man is worthy 
of respect, it is as a living being rather than as lord and master 
of creation >, In this regard I would like to see men everywhere. 
draw inspiration from the precepts of the Buddhist Orient”. 
Dr. Malcolm Adiseshiah said: “ There is an international commit- 
ment to avert and finally eliminate a racial conflict. The first 
commitment for the future is a moral and personal one. The 
second commitment for the future is the development of the moral 
standards that we have laid down for ourselves in the Charter, 
the U. N. Declaration, the Unesco constitution and the amended 
International Labour Organization constitution. The third commit- 
ment for the future is in the urgent areas of economic growth 
and social structures. The growing gap between the rich and 
poor and the air of indifference that this widening gap seems to 
generate is an immediate menace. 


Nikolai Dubinin speaking on Races and Contemporary 
Genetics, observed: “Growing numbers of people and mixtures 
between races and other groups are the two essential characteristics 
of modern populations. In biological terms, all of them are at 
an equally high level. Since 1492, when Columbus discovered 
America, there has been a trend towards the unification of mankind 
within a giant genetically uniform population. On the whole, it is 
safe to say that, today, approximately one half of mankind is a 
product of racial mixtures. Unlike animals, man is a rational 
being and has developed, in addition to his genetic programme, 
another form of heredity controlling the evolution of every succeed- 
ing generation, which the professor called the social inheritance. He 
stressed the direct bearing of social inheritance on the racial 
problem and said: “ Social messages are- acquired anew by every 
generation, unlike genetic structures. And the conductor of these 
social messages is our system of education. Every man possesses 
consciousness and hence, given a favourable environment, is capable 
of ascending the summit of culture.” (Unesco Features. No. 596/ 


597-April (I/II, 1971.) 


April 1971: Educational television is not the answer to the 
politician’s prayer for a miraculous way to teach more children 
without spending more money on schools. This point seemed to 
draw general agreement amidst the healthy controversy generated 
at a recent international meeting on the natural sciences and 
television organized at Saarbrucken by the German National 


Commission for Unesco. Participants at the conference represented 
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the worlds of education and television. After extensive experi- 
mentation, some of the educators had grown wary of TV because 
of the medium’s apparent inabiity to permit feed-back that is, 
discussion between students and teacher. This is all the more 
Serious because schools and universities the world over are in 
more or less open revolt against the old way of teaching with 
one professor lecturing to a few hundred students. At a time 
when small groups and seminars are in demand, television seems 
to accentuate the problem by multiplying the passive audience 
many times over. “When there is one-way communication, there 
48 no communication” (Unesco Features, April (I/II), 1971). 


8—5—1971: An exhibition of Indian handicrafts opened at 
the JMuseum of Arts of Oriental Peoples. George Timoshin, 
Chief of the Administration for Fine Arts and Preservation of 
Relics under the USSR. Ministry of Culture, said at its open- 
ing: “(This is not the first exhibiton Organized as part of the 
Programme of cultural co-operation signed between the USSR. and 
India. Not long ago the exhibition ‘History of India in Dolls’ 
was displayed in this museum, and „two exhibitions ‘ Handicrafts 


of the Soviet Union’ and ‘ Contemporary Soviet Fine Arts’-were 
on display in India last year.” 


The Museum of Arts of Oriental Peoples has a large and 
valuable collection of works by Indian artists. This exhibition 
supplements and expands the understanding of Soviet people of 
the ancient Indian Art and handicrafts, and her modern masters. 
The display included 250 works by folk craftsmen. Weaving is 
one of the most ancient crafts in India. One is attracted by the 
various saris, silk, cotton, plain, striped or chequered; brocade 
with interwoven silver and golden threads, very varied in pattern 


and colour schemes, and fabrics covered with painting and 
embroidery. 


Jewellery is a traditional part of Indian women’s attire. It is 
hard to find any other country which produces such a great 
number and variety of items of jewellery made of gold, silver, 
bronze, glass, wood and brass. The massive but nobly shaped 
ornaments of the mountain tribes of India, the elegant filigree 
work by masters from Orissa and Murshidabad, and the multi- 
coloured enamel ware from Lucknow are a feast for the eye. 

The wood-carving tradition is preserved in India to this day. 
Among the ite 


r ms on display are wooden toys, puppets and masks, 
which seem to be living characters from Indian fairy tales. 
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These gems of Indian handicrafts evoke great admiration for 
the talents of the folk craftsmen. (Moscows News) 


ie E come to be in our day a species of 
TOETA oe philosophy of universal goodness bearing the 

rotherhood. By softness of speech and smooth- 
ness of manner it hopes to overcome the hard rocks of psychology 
which rise as a wall between group and group and race and race. 
if we would work for world peace and human brotherhood, it is 
inevitable that we should recognise not only diversity of race ang 
class but also the naturalness of prejudice incidental to such a 
diversity. Complexion, contours of the body, feature of eye and nose 
and lip, body smells and movements of the muscle—all such details 
of physical life are factors in attracting or repelling human beings. 
To ask that you should transcend the effects of face and feature, 
and smell and sound is to ask you to become a transcendentalist, one 
superior to the Influences of physical form and complexion. The 
old Hindu philosophers called such a person ‘Jnani’ or ‘Yogi’. 
Nothing in the external world mattered to him. He was equal-eyed _ 
or equal-blind to the surface of things. If a whole race and a 
whole country of ‘Jnanis’ is practicable there could be no problem 
of race or caste. But can we imagine a whole world inhabited 
by men and women who are perfect ‘ Jnanis’? Until we can usher 
in such a world of perfected beings we have to put up with race 
and caste with all their potencies of prejudice and aversion, and the 
way of so living in this very imperfect world is to accustom our- 
selves to. ways of tolerance and reconciliation. The way of peaceful 
co-existence is that each distinct element is assured of its safety, non- 
meddling with another in fields where another is not wanted. This 
is the way also to inter-racial peace. In brief, it will be enough if 
races and castes assure one another of their right to exist, and exist 
purposefully. (Public Affairs, Bangalore). 


May, 1971: A special working group composed of eight 
distinguished educators met from 2 to 9 March at Unesco head- 
quarters in Paris. Appointed in their individual capacity, they 
came from Colombia, France, Hungary, Japan, Netherlands, 
United Arab Republic, U. S. A. and Yugoslavia and were invited 
by Unesco’s Director-General to submit recommendations concern- 
ing the creation of an international university under the auspices 
of the United Nations. This university was first discussed in 
1969 during the 24th session of the United Nations General 
Assembly when Secretary-General U Thant suggested that the time 
was ripe to consider seriously the creation of an establishment which 
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could have a truly international character and be dedicated to 
the promotion of international understanding both politically as 
well as culturally. The United Nations Economic and Social 
Council (Ecosco) subsequently invited Unesco’s General Con- 
ference to carry out a study on the various concepts of such 
a university and submit its findings to the United Nations General 
Assembly. This was agreed to by Unesco’s sixteenth session of 
the Generanl Conference meeting in October-November 1970. 
Bearing in mind the working group’s recommendations, it is hoped 
to catry out other enquires and studies with a view to obtaining 
the widest possible range of opinions from international organi- 
zations and governments as well as university sources. Unesco 
will then employ consultants to resolve particularly complex 
questions and use their conclusions as a base for its final report 
òn the feasibility of an international university. #This report will 
in turn be submitted to an expert committee next August and 
then to the Executive Board at its 88th session in tho autmn of 
1971. (Unesco Chronicle, May 1971). 


May, 1971: The establishment committee for the proposed 
Asian Cultural Centre for Unesco Activities met on 24 March in 
Tokyo for the first time to commence official formalities of 
incorporation. The said Cultural Centre will be legally incorpo- 
rated by the end of April and its office will be housed in the 
Japan Book Publishers Association Buildings 6 Fukuro-machi, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. Financially this Centre is based on the 
contribution of private funds and subsidies from the government, 
and the budget of the Centre for the fiscal year 1971 is 66,867,000 
yen or approximately $186,000. The Centre aims to contribute 
to the mutual understanding and the cultural development of 
Asian region through promotion of cultural exchange and through 
several projects to conserve cultural relics and traditional cultural 
heritages. The functions .of the Centre are: (1) to exchange 
information on policies, on culture and on cultural development, 
(2) to promote the change of personnel to assist cultural develop- 
ment, (3) to conduct researches on traditional cultures and to 
cooperate on their conservation and utilization and (4) to carry 
out other projects needed to attain the objectives of the Centre. 
The proposed projects of this year and for 1972 are to organize 
seminars for the revivification of the traditional arts of the Asia 
region, seminars of the renovation techniques of cultural treasures, 
campaign to conserve “ Borobudur ”, field survey, experts meeting 
on technical assistance and the production of a chart which shows 
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the distribution of cultural heritages in the Asian region. (Unesco— 
Asia, Vol. 3, No. 2, May 1971). 


May, 1971: It is proposed to hold an International Sanskrit 
Conference from 11th to 22nd December, 1971, in New Delhi. 
The theme of the conference will be “The contribution of Sanskrit 
to world languages, Literatures, Cultures and Civilizations’. 
(Unesco—Asia, Vol. 3, No. 2, dated May 1971). 


May, 1971: An Anthology of Sinhalese Literature up to 
1815 A.D. prepared by the Unesco National Commission has 
been published by Unesco and is priced at 90 shillings; it is 
edited by C. H. B. Reynolds. Among the translators are Dr. 
S. Paranavithane, Dr. D. E. -Hettiarchchi and W. G. Archer. The, 
Selections in the Anthology range from Buddhistic teachings on 
Nirvana to tales of disciplinary habits of Ceylonese School 
Masters: and includes extracts from the best known writers of 
ancient Ceylon. The Anthology starts with fragments of phrases 
scribbled on a plaster wall from 6th to 9th Centuries and 
beautiful poems of 15-16 Centuries. The latter parts of the 
Anthology bring the story down to the extinction of Ceylonese 
independence with the British capture of Kandy in 1815. (Unesco- 
Asia, Vol. 3 No. 2, May, 1971). 


15—6-—1971: Under the dynamic guidance of its director, 
Prof. Dr. H. Haertel, the Berlin Museum of Indian Art has 
continued the excavation work on the Mound of Sonkh near 
Mathura (U.P.) The ancient site with 3,000 years of habitation 
has so far unfolded twentysix layers of civilization leading 
through the Jat, Moghul, Medieval, Gupta and Kushana periods, 
revealing fortifications and settlements and a rich harvest of 
ceramics and terracottas, stone pieces, coins and jewellery. The 
excavation season of 1969-70 had culminated in the discovery of 
an apsidal structure believed to be a place of worship from the 
2nd century A.D. The main figurative find was the first Kushana 
bronze ever unearthed in Mathura district with images of a bowl- 
carrying male deity in abhaya-gesture and an animal-faced female 
companion holding a child. (German News, June 15, 1970). 


15—6—1971: Common approach to the plastic arts and 
different techniques in sculpture came in for mutual discussions 
when the well known Indian sculptor, Amar Nath Sehgal 
made a fraternal call on the German sculptor Ernemann Sander 
at the latter’s studio in Oberdollendorf, a suburb of Bonn. In 
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the course of his recent study tour of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Mr. Sehgal visited various exhibitions, art galleries, 
museums and academies and met leading German artists, sculptors, 
art directors, in order to have first-hand impressions of the 
latest thinking and trends in the world of art. (German News, 
June 15, 1970). 


June 1971: D. V. Gundappa observes in Public Affairs Vol. 
XV, No. 6 on Citizenship and Respect for Authority : ‘‘ Bagehot 
thought that to the popular mind there was something semi- 
mysterious about the working of monarchy in his country and 
that it was this element of the mystique that maintained the awe 
and reverence which the populace felt for the State and its 
institutions. Earlier than Bagehot, Burke described the State as 
something quasi-divine and deserving of implicit respect. Reverence 
for authority was to him the first condition of good citizenship. 
This must have been the meaning of Manu when he said that 
the personality of the Ruler, even though an infant, should be 
treated never with discourtesy. It is divinity in human form: 
“Balopi N@vamantavyaha. But in the excesses of publicity incidental 
to the democratic Process, there is something that inevitably 
cheapons the workings of government. Every movement of a 
minister is watched and reported; every casual word of a 
legislator is put on record. No party leader can ever sneeze 
except within the earshot of a Pressman. Every twitch of muscle 
of everybody who is anybody is photographed and presented, 
Where is then anything of the mystique left? So it must come 
about that the street corners and market squares are always 
buzzing with political gossip and chit-chat. So everybody knows 
everything; and every move or motive is understood and analysed 
before the event. Where is secrecy ? The quidnunc is the statesman 
of democracy and the Scoop-journalist is its prophet. 


July 1971: A Significant contribution to the study of 


contemporary art history is being made now in Western India. 
The pioneer is Mr. Ratan 


Art, History and Aesthetics 
Baroda. No university in Indi 


has undertaken. Mr. Parimoo came and spent weeks in Bombay 
hunting out signficant artists and their works. He collected both 
colour transparencies and black-and-white photographs. The 
department has no separate budget for the purpose but as one 
engaged in teaching art history and responsible for the Department 
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he had rationed out resources in such a way that his own labour 
could make an art history library at the university. So far, 
Mr. Parimoo said, he had gathered some 3,000 documents including 
catalogues, reviews, bio-data and other source material on 
contemporary artists. Among the contemporary artists he counted 
those who came on the scene of Abanindranath Tagore. Even the 
promising young painters were on his list. Some talented young 
painters, who ceased to be creative in recent years, were dropped. 
His only consideration for including his work in the library was 
the artist’s continued creative activity. Mr. Parimoo has travelled 
some parts of the country on his documentation mission during 
holidays. The idea behind the whole library was to develop a 
tradition of art.appreciation in India. (C.N.J., Volume 12, No. 4, 


July 1971). 


July, 1971: In her exhibition “India Through the Dolls”, 
Mrs. Ashima Mukherjee presented a hundred and odd dolls made 
‘of cloth, representing people of different parts of India. Except 
for the head which is made from a paper pulp mould, she uses. 
cotton, rags, thread and needlework for the rest of the body. 
Her dolls were exhibited in the'Berlin Festival in 1967 and have 
since been in great demand. Usually six to eight inches high, 
they are very colourful and attractive, particularly The Rajasthani 
Pair, Bengali lady on way to draw water, The Santhali Girl, The 
Bharatnatyam Dancer and the Nagas. With a view to popularising 
the art of doll making, Mrs. Mukherjee has started giving lessons 
to the interested girls at her residence and at the Y. W. C. A. 
(C.N.L, Vol. 12, No. 4, dated July 1971). 


July, 1971: The First World Congress of University Presidents 
met in Manila, the Philippines to discuss the theme “‘ World 
Peace Through Education’? More than 500 University heads from 
all over the world attended the Congress. (Unesco Features, No. 600, 


dated June (I), 1971). 


August, 1971: Dancers and musicians from eight South East 
Asian countries participated in the first international Ramayana 
festival held from 31 August in Indonesia. The festival events 
were performed in several places in Java and Bali. The dancers 
presented variations of the epic story of Rama. The dance troupes 
came from Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, Malaysia, Nepal, 
Thailand as well as different regions of Indonesia. (Unesco Features, 


No. 600, June (I), 1971). 
K 
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September, 1971: Twenty university chancellors, professors 
and administrators will meet at Unesco’s Paris headquarters from 
September 27 to October 1 to prepare the way for setting up - 
European centre for higher education. The centre will promo i 
the exchange of experience, stimulate innovation and researc 
into teaching and improve contact between institutions in different 
countries. It will include a data bank of information on the 
structure, methods and programes of higher education in Europe, 
which will ‘be analysed by computer. The new centre could 
begin to operate at the beginning of 1973. The location of its 
headquarters is one of the questions to be discussed at the 
Unesco meeting. This will be attended by observers from the 
Council of Europe, the OECD, the Comecon, the International 
Association of Universities and other bodies concerned with 
education. (Unesco Features, No. 606, September (1), 1971). 


September, 1971: Twenty-seven experts from 23 countries 
meeting at Unesco have urged the early setting up of an inter- 
national centre of research and education as a pilot project for 
a proposed international university. The idea of an international 
university dedicated to international understanding was suggested 
by U Thant to the United Nations General Assembly in 1969. 
Unesco agreed to carry out a feasibility study and the experts 
approved a draft for this. The results of the study will now go 
before the Unesco’s Executive Board when it meets in Paris in 
September. (Unesco Features, No. 606, September (I), 1971), 


1—10—1971: On an invitation from G.D. R. Mrs. Primula 
Pandit, a ceramist from Bombay, visited the State Porcelain Manu- 
factory at Meissen and the Porcelain Exhibition of the famous 
Dresden Art Collection. She observed: “In Europe it is now rare 
to find such excellent standards of craftsmanship as exist every 
where in the GDR. At a time when handicrafts are being more 
and more displaced by industrial methods of production, it made 
me very happy to see how in your country the greatest care and 
attention is paid to arts and crafts, Everywhere I went I found a 
masterly interpretation of traditional folklore motifs with modern 


decors in keeping with our times. (Democratic Germany, Vol. VI, 
No. 19, dated 1-10-1971). 


SECTION VIII: REVIEWS 


Antariksh Yug me Sancar: Hindi (Translation); UNESCO 
(Central .Hindi Directorate - Ministry of Education, Government of 
India through Rajkamal Prakashan, Delhi - Pages 284; Price 
Rs. 9/-). 


It was in the year 1945 that Arthur C. Clarks predicted on 
scientific grounds the possibility of communications through earth- 
satellites. It became an established fact in 1962 for the first time 
when words, pictures, radio bulletins and television programmes 
were relayed in external space with the means .of: artificial 
satellites. The rapid growth of this rare means of communication 
is reflected not only in the technological arena but also in the 
field of our social contacts, international and national. Of late it 
has touched the home level too, thereby signifying a possible 
change in the values of all old orders. 


The present volume is a welcome addition to the scientific 
literature in Hindi for which there has been a dearth. The agency 
of this publication deserves congratulations for bringing out 22 
very informative and thought-provoking articles under nine headings 
dealing with ‘Communication in Space Age’. The subject evidently 
is highly essential for understanding the present fast moving space 
age. The various problems under different levels have been well 
explained and the views of international scholars adequately 
presented. Readers of this book will be amply benefited in 
understanding the new space age in the context of satellites and 
telecommunications. However, the language and style are a little 
too pedantic. It would have been better had the book offered a 
tittle more of corresponding Hindi-English technical terms. 


S. SHANKAR RAJU. 


Scientists-A Social Psychological Study by Sri Chandra: 
(Published by Oxford-IBH-1970. Publishing Co., Pp. 272. Price 


Rs. 25). 
The book under review contains the plan, procedure and 


results of a social psychological study on the frustration among 
Indian Scientists, sponsored by the Research Programme Committee, 
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Planning Commission, New Delhi. The author has done an 
excellent job of bringing out this timely publication stressing the 
need for a more conducive atmosphere for work indispensable for 
the optional functioning of our research scientists. 


Based on the general assumption that frustration is primarily 
responsible for low achievement of scientists, several hypotheses 
relating to the psycho-dynamics of frustration at work situation 
have been carefully framed and tested on a sizable sample of 
524 ‘scientists actually engaged in research and research cum 
teaching. Maslow’s S. I. Inventory, Sinha’s W.A. Self analysis 
form and satisfaction-Dissatisfaction Scale have been used as the 
standard measures of frustration, on the basis of which, two 
criterion groups were further selected for an intensive study with 
the help of interview and TAT. The data has been treated well 
with adequate statistical techniques. 


It was found that incongruence in the image of the self and 
that of the authority, perception of one’s incompetence and that 
of authority, undue interference on the part of the Government 
and authorities in the research work and extra scientific conside- 
ration in the matter of formulation and financing of research 
have been the general sources of frustration among the scientists. 


Being a very useful research study, its suggestions deserve 
immediate consideration and necessary implementation. 


Dr. M. S. KALANIDHI. 


S. Padmanabhan: The Forgotton History of the Land’s End: 


Kumaran Pathippagam, Ramavarmapuram, Nagercoil 1, 1971, 
Pp. VI + 92, Price Rs. 2.00. 


In this booklet, the author, an enthusiastic free-lance journalist, 
has condensed a variety of religious, historical and literary 
material concerning the southernmost point of India-Cape 
Kanyakumari-and its environs. Recognized as one of the most 
ancient sites of Indian civilization, the wealth of cultural data 
available to us concerning that area has not been adequately tapped, 
and the author justifiably bemoans the absence of an authoritative 
history of that civilization. The Adicchanallur culture-(Adicchanallur 
is a village 50 miles to the east of Kanyakumari)-has been dated 
by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and others as circa 2,000 B. C. Tamil 
literary evidence, as well as tradition, disclose the existence of ‘a 
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vast submerged sub-continent extending to the south of thé Cape, 
and there are geographical and topographical evidences in the 
still surviving areas to corroborate it. Nevertheless, those data 
have not received enough notice from historians even today, the 
25th year of the renaissance of Tamil culture. 


There are in this booklet many revelatory statements, which 
seem to be unorthodox, but still happen to be convincing. The 
illustrious author of the earliest extant grammar of the Tamil 
language, ‘ Tholkappiam’, had also been called ‘ Athankottu-Asan’ 
(Master-preceptor of Athankodu). Now, this Athankodu is situated 
20 miles to the west of Kanyakumari within that self-same 
district. The late Prof. S. Viyapuri Pillai had identified Thiruvi- 
thankodu (Thiru-Athan-Kodu), the ancient capital of the former 
Travancore State, which is now a village 11 miles to the west 
of the Cape, as the birth-place of the world-famous grammarian, 
Tholkappianar. As he was one of the 12 disciples of the Sage 
Agastya, the first discoverer of the Tamil language, and as 
Agastyakudam (The Pothiyil Hills) and Agastyeswaram (The Siva 
shrine where Agastya worshipped) are also in the same district, 
the author’s conclusion seems to be reasonable. 


The author again equates Thiru-Veragam, one of the six holy 
abodes of the Lord Murugan of Thiru’ Murugattruppadai, now 
identified with Swamimalai of the Tanjore district, ‘with the hill 
shrine of Kumarakoil, situated 18 miles to the west of the Cape. 
His arguments deserve serious consideration by researchers. And 
lastly, he argues that the two Tamil literary giants, Avvaiyar and 
Thiruvalluvar, must also have been natives of the same district. 


There are vestiges of Jaina, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic 
ascendéncy in the area at different epochs of history, besides the 
inevitable Hindu cults of various sects. Literary tradition seems 
to have modified the original Jaina name, < Nanjil’ (with short 
*A’) into ‘ Nanjil’ (with a long ‘A’). The former name means 
‘The shrine of Parsvanatha’, the Jaina Theerthankara, whose 
symbol was the cobra. ‘(Nanju in Tamil means a poisonous snake 
and ‘IL?’ means a shrine). The same connotation survives still in 
the modern name of the city of ‘Nagercoil’. Né&njil, *with the 
long ‘A’, means ‘The home or shrine of the ploughshare’. When 
other adjoining tracts in Thirunelvelly were also more fertile, why 
should this smaller tract be alone called ‘ Nanjil 2? Inscriptional 
evidence is available about the village of Theroor, near Suchindram, 
which was originally called ‘ Theran Theraniir’. ‘The Village of 
Buddhist Thera, (or pontiff). Barake,.a sea port, referred to by the 
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the ancient Greek Geographer Ptolemy and the Greek author of the 
° Periplus of ihe Erythrean Sea’, has now been questionably identified 
with Porakkad, a coastal village to the south of Alleppey, when we 
have already the ancient port of Parakkai a few miles to the west 
of Kanyakumari. And lastly, Avanacchery and Avaneeswaram are 
two villages in Central Travancore, situated on the banks of two 
navigable rivers, and it needs no great ingenuity to identify them 
‘as ‘ Yavanancheri’? and ‘ Yavaneswaram’ respectively, colonies of 
*Yavanas’ (Greeks and Romans). Excavations and deeper topo- 
graphical studies may yield startling results concerning the Greek, 
‘Roman, Egyptain and Phoenician cultural impacts on the Kanyakumari 
civilization. 


Mr. Padmanabhan’s aim was but to open the eyes of the 
educated Indians and foreign scholars, who visit Kanyakumari 
district to the untapped cultural wealth of India’s land’s end area, 
and not to write a monograph himself. He has included 24 
half-tone pictures of ‘some of the sculptural and architectural 
attractions of the locality. But the seriousness of the subject- 
matter demands a better quality printing and get-up too of his 
book. We hope that the next edition and its translations into 
the regional languages of India, which are sure to follow soon, 
will look more dignified. 


V. RAMASUBRAMANIAM (Aundy). 


S. Padmanabhan: ‘In and.Around Kanyakumari’: (Kumaran 


Padippagam, Ramavarmapuram, Nagercoil 1, 11th Edition, pp. 40, 
Price Re. 1—00). 


This is a 100 per cent guide-book for pilgrims and tourists 
of Kanyamumari district. It gives succinct accounts of more 
than twentyfive holy places and shrines in and around the 
above district, starting from Tiruchendur in the East and ending 
with Varkalai in the West coast. Its nine sections cover, among 
other sacred localities, the temples, churches and mosques of 
Tiruchendur, Ovari, Tinnelveli, Nanguneri, Nagercoil, Suchindram, 
Kanyakumari, Parakkai, Padmanabhapuram, Thuckalai, Thiruvithan- 
kodu, Thiruvattar, Trivandrum and Janardanam. Besides 31 half- 


tone pictures, the book eontains a guide-map also to help the 
tourist. 


V. RAMASUBRAMANIAM (‘ Aundy’). 
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l Yagadr stisamuccaya and Yogavimsika of Acarya Haribhadrasiri 
(with English Translation, notes and introduction by Dr. K. K. 
Diksit) Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series No. 27. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai 
Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidyamandira, Ahmedabad-9, pp. 8+130 April 
1970. Price Rs. 8/-). 


Haribhadrasiri was a sound Jain scholar, well-versed in the 
Yoga philosophy of other systems also. He has to his credit a 
number of works in Sanskrit and Prakrit, bearing on the subject. 
This book represents one such publication, the outcome of a 
mature mind, which has shed the idea of theological sectarianism. 
For him, Yoga does not represent the concepts variously described 
as ‘preventing the distraction of the mind’ (citta Vrtti Nirodhah) 
but “that which is yoked to Moksa (Moksena Yojanat Yogah) 
(p. 121, verse 1). The author has a novel way of approaching 
the subject. He desires to impress on his co-religionists the 
ethical basis of his approach represented by the 14 Gunasthanas, 
typical of the Jains. As one with a broad outlook to accommo- 
date other religionists, he has, like Patanjali, Bhagavadatta and 
Bhadanta Bhaskara’ divided these stages in the conventional manner 
of these religionists, in eight successive stages of ethical perfec- 
tion namely, Mitra, Tara, Bala, Dipra, Sthira, Kanta, Prabha . 
and Para, each of these being sub-divided into three types of 
spiritual qualification (Yama, Advesa and Akhlesa), That he is 
above fanaticism and loves ethical values as stepping stones for 
attainment of Moksa is revealed in the stanza, “‘Sarvatra Advesi- 
nacceite Gurudeva dvijapriyah/Daya-lavo Vinitacca Bodavanto 
Yatendriyah”’// (Page 94 verse 211). 


In the seven sections of the book, an elaborate account and 
description is given about these stages and about the four types 
of yogins. However, one gets confused at the types and analysis 
of the varying types in their nuances serving as stepping stones 
for the final stage. Appendices I & II (in English) are enlight- 
ening. To help readers, a transliteration and a detailed note are 


attached to each verse. 


Haribhadra’s parting exhortation in verses 222 to 228 (pp. 96 
to 98) is really significant when read with his general remark in 
verse 207. He feels that he has ‘evolved his theories from the 
many in the field “for the sake of refreshing my memory” 
(Atmanusmrtaye Parah). The humility expressed by him redounds 
to his greatness (verse 222) as a Jain scholar of no mean attain- 


ments. 
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The Yogavimsika is a work in Prakrit containing twenty verses, 
each rendered into Sanskrit for the convenience of readers. Here, 
however, Haribhadra makes a sharp distinction in human activity 
between Yogic and non-Yogic manner of doing things. By this 
he means noble and ignoble actions. This concept of Yoga, 
peculiar to this book, is further sub-divided into five types viz. 
Sthana, Uma, Artha, Alambana and Analambana. The first two 
of these are Karmic actions of the limbs while the three last are 
the work of knowledge. Haribhadra believes in the Karma theory 
and its effects on man. At the same time he advances the three 
concepts Ksayopasama, Upasama and Ksaya as successive stages 
for reduction of Karmic effects so that one attains Kaivalya and 
Moksga. 


The commentator has done great service by this rendering of 


the Sanskrit Text into English in an admirable manner. This is 
a useful addition to the books on Jain literature. 


S. THIRUMALACHARI. 


